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Foreword 


Tue school year 1946-47 brought the greatest expansion 
in the history of American higher education. Veterans and other 
students pouréd into the halls of the colleges and universities in a 
flood fully twice the size of the 1945-46 total enrollment. 

Careful planning preparatory to the rapid expansion enabled the 
institutions to provide, with many emergency adjustments, for 
nearly all qualified applicants for higher education. At the national 
level cooperative study and planning centered in the National Con- 
ference on the Education of Veterans in Colleges and Universities, 
held in Chicago. in April 1946. Further planning in regions, states, 
and institutions enabled the faculties of most colleges and universities 
to anticipate and prepare for the deluge of 1946-47. The smooth 
operation, in general, of the American system of higher education 
during the year reflected the effectiveness of the planning. 

The rapid expansion has brought to the fore and sharpened prac- 
tically all the continuing problems in American higher education. 
In addition, there have been precipitated problems related to the 
emergency period itself, such as the specific problems involved in 
the relationships with the Veterans Administration of the United 
States government. 

The National Conference on Higher Education brought together 
college and university faculty leaders from every section of the 
country for cooperative study of their common problems. Represent- 
ing all types of institutions, all fields of general and professional 
education, all instructional departments, and all ranks and categories 
of faculty membership, the five hundred six members of the confer- 
ence worked steadily through four days. Organized into nineteen 
study groups, each having a chairman, a recorder, and a broadly 
representative membership from across the nation, the conference 
sought guiding principles and recommendations for action on the 
respective problems. 

Chapters I through XIX of this volume set forth the official reports 
compiled by the recorders of the respective study groups in the 
conference. Some overlapping occurs in the reports dealing with 
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closely related problems, serving to emphasize important conclusions 
which separate groups reached in common. 

Brief reports, prepared by chairmen of the study groups and pre- 
sented at the summation session of the national conference on 
April 3, have already been widely used as a basis for planning to 
meet the vexing problems still besetting higher education. This 
extended and printed report of the conference is intended to stimu- 
late further study, suggest guiding principles and procedures in 
relation to current problems, and promote sound action for advanc- 
ing American higher education. 

R. W. McD. 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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Major Problems Facing Higher Education’ 
By John Dale Russell 


Director, Division of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


My runcrion in this conference seems to be that of a 
sort of barker or ballyhoo man for a great circus—not just a three- 
ring circus, but a nineteen-ring affair, according to advance billing, 
with a great galaxy of star performers and an unexcelled supporting 
cast. My duty is to advise or advertise in enticing tones what is to 
go on, or what might go on, in each of the nineteen rings of the 
circus. I must steer a narrow course between saying enough to 
give a fair idea of the nature of the various performances, and 
yet not say so much that I would give away the thrilling parts 
of the acts. 

The list of nineteen problems around which this conference is 
organized might lead one to conclude that this level of the school 
system must surely be in a grave condition. Those of us who are close 
to the situation, however, know that problems ‘are perennial. The 
specific issues change their form from time to time and the setting of 
the problems changes, often rapidly, but the basic questions remain 
much the same year after year. 

In presenting my discussion of problems I shall take the liberty 
of organizing the issues in a slightly different manner from that 
set up in the list of working groups for this conference. I shall 
attempt, however, to touch somewhat on each of the areas to which 
conference groups are assigned. 


Enrollment Trends 


Number one on this program, as it was handed to me, and prob- 
ably number one in the minds of most college and university ad- 
ministrative officers, is the question of enrollment trends. You are 
all familiar with the situation this year which has brought into our 


* Overview of problems, presented as the keynote address of the National Conference on 
Higher Education. 
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institutions of higher education an enrollment of 2,078,095 students 
(as of the second week of the autumn term in 1946). Approximately 
one-half of these students are veterans. The enrollments this autumn 
represent an increase of 50 per cent over the prewar peak and 100 
per cent over the autumn of 1945 registrations. That our institutions 
have been able to care for this enormous expansion in enrollment 
is a great credit to their diligence and ingenuity. Just now, having 
cared somehow for the 1946-47 crop of students, they are anxiously 
looking ahead to the autumn of 1947 and to the years beyond that. 
I shall enumerate several factors that must be taken into account in 
making predictions of future enrollments. 

The first factor is the number of veterans who will want education. 
Slightly more than a million veterans were enrolled in institutions 
of higher education in the autumn of 1946. The evidence is that 
these million are only a fraction of the number who will eventually 
enroll. The Veterans Administration has recently reported that 40 
per cent of all the veterans have applied for and received certificates 
of eligibility for education under Public Laws 16 and 346. Total 
applications at the end of February were reported to be 5,842,290. 
A large number of the veterans will-take on-the-job training and 
many others will enroll in schools of a non-collegiate level. Our 
estimate is that, in addition to the million veterans enrolled in col- 
leges and universities last autumn, there will be another one and 
two-thirds million who will enter college-level institutions. Most 
of the veterans have earned the right to three or four years of educa- 
tion. Under present regulation¢ they have nine years after the end 
of the war or after the date of their separation from the service, 
whichever is later, to complete their education—and the end of the 
war has not yet been declared. Our estimate is that the veterans 
educational program will impose a total load equivalent to eight 
million student-years on our institutions of higher education. This 
load will be spread over a period of at least ten years, beginning in 
1946, and will probably reach its peak in 1950 or 1951. 

A second factor in the enrollment trends is the general tendency 
for more and more young people to go to college. This tendency 
has been in evidence for a long time, particularly since 1900. If you 
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will plot the enrollments from 1933-34 to 1939-40 on a time-series 
chart, and then lay a ruler down on these points and note where 
the ordinate for 1950 would intersect this projected line, you will 
discover that the figure is an enrollment of 2,200,000. In other words, 
if there had been no war and no veterans with educational benefits, 
and if trends between 1933-34 and 1939-40 had continued for the 
next decade, there would have been 2,200,000 students in our higher 
institutions by 1950. If you will plot college-level enrollments back 
to 1900, however, you will find that the line takes the form of an 
accelerating curve; this suggests that the straight-line method of 
projection used in reaching the figure of 2,200,000 is too conservative. 
If the curve for enrollments between 1900 and 1930 is projected to 
1950, an enrollment of more than three million would be predicted 
for that year. All this is simply a numerical way of saying what we 
all know, namely that going to college is becoming more and more 
a standard pattern for young people in our society, much as going 
to high school became the standard pattern some two or three decades 
ago. 

The comparison with trends in enrollments at the secondary level 
is enlightening. In 1910 about 15 per cent of the young people of 
high school age were attending school; this is almost exactly the 
same as the percentage of college-age who were attending college 
in 1940. In the twenty years between 1910 and 1930 the percentage 
of high school age population who attended school increased three 
and one-half times and in the thirty-year period from 1910 to 1940 
the percentage increased almost fivefold. A similar development in 
the next two or three decades in higher education is no more im- 
possible nor improbable than the actual development in secondary- 
school enrollments would have been considered back in 1910. 

Another factor that must be considered in predicting future enroll- 
ments is the trend in the birth rate. The decreasing birth rates that 
were a characteristic of the late 1920’s and the 1930’s will result in a 
decreasing number of college-age people up until the middle of the 
1950's. What effect this smaller number of people in the college-age 
group will have on college enrollments is difficult to forecast. At 
first it would seem natural to assume a corresponding decrease in 
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college enrollments. It is highly probable, however, that with fewer 
young people to educate, the society will decide to educate a larger 
proportion than ever before at the college level. 

During the period from 1935-1940, when the population of second- 
ary-school age was declining, owing to the decreased birth rate in 
the 1920’s, the total enrollments in the secondary schools continued 
to increase. Only in situations where 80 or go per cent of the school- 
age population was already in school did the declining birth rate 
reduce the number of secondary-school pupils. College enrollments 
are so far below the “ceiling” of the total population of college 
age that the decreasing numbers in the college-age group might have 
little or no effect toward reducing the numbers enrolled in college 
in the future. Furthermore, the fact that some members of a family 
may have obtained their college education through the provisions 
of Public Law 346 may lead to a decision to use family funds for 
the education of other sons and daughters, for whom it would not 
have otherwise been considered possible or desirable to provide col- * 
lege education. 

The period during which the college-age population will be 
at a minimum corresponds exactly to the time during which the 
heaviest loads of veteran students will have to be carried. Our gen- 
eral conclusion is therefore that the effect of the birth rate on col- 
lege enrollments up to 1955 can be ignored in predicting future 
trends in numbers of students, first-because the direction in which 
the decline in birth rate will affect normal college enrollments is 
not known, and second because any effect of the birth rate toward 
a reduction in numbers of college students might easily be offset by 
the provisions of education for veterans and by the general social 
trends toward an increase in the percentage of the population who 
are attending college. The effect of the increased birth rate of the 
1940's, which will be felt in college-level enrollments beginning in 
the last half of the 1950’s, will probably also result in further in- 
creases in enrollments at that time. 

Our best estimate, considering all the factors in the situation, is 
that total enrollments in institutions at the post-secondary level will 
reach a figure of three million students by 1951, assuming no new 
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elements enter the situation. Our opinion is that there will be an 
increase in 1947 of about 15 per cent over the 1946 enrollments, and 
that the rate of increase will slow down thereafter. Possibly some- 
thing approaching a plateau in the curve will be reached in 1952, 
but by 1956 another upward trend should begin, which will continue 
at least ten or twelve years, or until the latter part of the 1960’s. 

One interfering factor which ought to be taken into account in 
predicting future enrollment trends is the possible adoption of a 
national system of compulsory military training. Our estimate is 
that the plan at present being advocated by the Army would take 
366,000 men, who would otherwise have gone to college, and put 
them into training camps in such a way that their entry into college 
will be postponed for an entire academic year. In the year in which 
such a program goes into effect the enrollments of men students 
would therefore be reduced by 366,000. The effect, however, would 
be for only one year. In fact, the educational options which the 
Army is proposing for completing the required year of training, 
after the first six months of basic training, may induce a consider- 
able number of men to enter colleges and universities who would 
not otherwise have continued their education. 

Only a few of the many factors which will have a bearing on 
future enrollments in higher institutions have been outlined here. 
Perhaps I have gone even further than I should have gone in de- 
scribing some of these factors, for I do not want to steal the thunder 
of the group that will have this problem for its center of attention. 
That group, I am sure, will be able to carry the analysis much further 
than I have done in this brief presentation. 

After predicting an increase in enrollment, we must ask a sig- 
nificant question about the social purposes of such an increase. I am 
glad to note that one group in this conference is to give consideration 
to the function of higher education in our society. For young people 
to go to college, merely because everybody is doing it, is not enough. 
It is clearly the responsibility of educators to justify the expenditure 
of money, time, and energy, that goes into the provision of higher 
education. Unless the education is directed toward sound social ends, 
it can be a destructive instead of a constructive force in our society. 
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My own view is that we shall find the proper functions of higher 
education from an analysis of society itself. Too often in the past 
educators have looked to the subject matter and processes of educa- 
tion to determine the functions that were to be served and the 
activities that were to be carried on. That was perhaps not a serious 
mistake when higher education was the privilege of only a few 
members of the society. But when the numbers to be educated at 
the college level become a significant percentage of the total youth of 
the country, then there must be serious concern to see that the func- 
tions of higher education are closely related to the needs of society. 

One of the problems that must be faced in connection with the 
functions of higher education is whether or not it is sound social 
policy to educate so many people at the college level as we are now 
doing and as it appears we shall educate in the future. Is it not pos- 
sible that we may educate more people at the college level than can 
be absorbed in occupations requiring college-level training? Will 
this not lay a foundation for grave social unrest and widespread 
personal disappointment and sense of frustration? 

It should be pointed out, first of all, that such a question is appli- 
cable only to the field of occupational preparation. So far as sound 
general education is concerned, it seems impossible that in a modern 
democracy we would ever have too many people who are well in- 
formed about government, economics, history, literature, music, 
art, psychology, philosophy, and all the other elements of sound 
general and liberal education. The limits of the provision of such 
instruction are determined more by what the society can afford 
than by any apparent ceiling on what it can absorb. 

With respect to the needs for people who have had specialized 
or occupational preparation at the college level, the forecasts are 
more difficult. ‘At present there seem to be shortages in almost every 
field. All of us are familiar with the current shortage of qualified 
teachers at all levels of the educational system. Conversations with 
some Army and Navy officials indicate that those agencies are greatly 
worried about shortages of technicians, especially in such fields as 
electronics. They believe that these shortages are so serious as to be 
a grave threat to our national security. 
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Conditions in industry and technology change so fast in these 
times that they tend to outstrip by far the efforts of institutions to 
keep up with new demands for training. One can hardly yet foresee, 
for example, the extent to which scientific discoveries in the field of 
nuclear fission and atomic energy will affect the demands for people 
with college training, but the effect can hardly be anything other 
than an enormously increased demand for advanced study and 
preparation. 


The recent war has brought vividly to the attention of American 
leaders the shortages that have existed with respect to workers with 
various types of technical and scientific education. It has been sug- 
gested that it would be wise during peace time to follow the policy 
of “stock-piling” technical competence, as well as critical materials, 
that might be needed in the event of another war. In other words, 
the limits on the amounts of preparation that should be given are 
not determined entirely by the peace-time needs of the country, 
but in part at least by the unforeseeable potentialities of great national 
emergencies. 


The foregoing considerations indicate that, whatever forecasts may 
be made on the basis of the present ability of the economic order to 
absorb professionally trained people, the results are likely to be too 
conservative. As the number of positions requiring extensive prepara- 
tion increases, the needs for the services of people with that type of 
preparation seem to increase even more rapidly. The general con- 
clusion may be drawn that, within the limits of any provision which 
is likely to be made for higher education in the United States in 
the near future, there is little or no probability of any significant over- 
production. The best check on overproduction in specific types of 
occupations is through the choices made by the students themselves 
under sound guidance; they can readily be advised to stay out of 
lines of preparation that seem currently to be overcrowded. Insofar 
as qualified students are willing to spend their time and energy in 
the preparation for various professions and occupations, society 
should be willing to provide them the opportunities for that prepara- © 
tion. 
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The Curriculum 


The preceding discussion leads directly into another area of con- 
cern in higher education—the curriculum. I note that three sections 
of this conference are planned in that field, one dealing with general 
education, one with special education, and one with graduate study 
and research. Revising the curriculum is the favorite indoor sport 
in American education, and yet there can be no alternative to fre- 
quent curriculum revisions in a dynamic society, where the needs 
change rapidly and where the content available for teaching is con- 
stantly increasing. 

The expanding enrollment, to which I have already called atten- 
tion, is bringing and will continue to bring into our institutions of 
higher education a large number of young people of a type different 
from those we have served in the past. They will come from homes 
that do not have a background of higher education as a family tra- 
dition. They will come with objectives that are different from the 
ones we have been accustomed to serve in the past. It is already 
evident, for example, that the new crop of students is occupationally 
minded to a larger extent than college students formerly were. For 
that reason institutions that are free to set up curriculums for occupa- 
tional purposes will probably find greater favor than those which 
ignore this objective. At the same time. these people are going to 
live in a world which is increasingly complicated and their needs 
for general education are greater than ever before. To combine 
sound occupational preparation with satisfactory attainment in gen- 
eral education is one of the most important tasks facing curriculum 
builders at the post-secondary level. 

Part of our difficulty in curriculum building is an embarrassment 
of riches. There is so much good stuff available for teaching and only 
a limited time in which to teach it to the on-coming generation. How 
to select those elements that are most essential is the core of the prob- 
lem in both general and specialized curriculums. In too many special- 
ized curriculums we tend to teach too much, trying to give the 
student the kind of competence that he can better acquire after he 
is through his period of formal training and out on the job. In 
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general education, likewise, it is more important to give the student 
a method and habit of acquiring further information, and to whet 
his appetite for more and more of the values that can be obtained 
from our available treasures of culture, than it is to stuff his head full 
of the facts that subject matter specialists think important. 

The graduate-level curriculum especially should have a complete 
overhauling. This is long overdue. In setting up programs of gradu . 
ate instruction the universities in this country slavishly imitated the 
pattern followed in German universities in the latter part of the 19th 
Century. We have never yet dared to depart from the mold in which 
the graduate curriculum was first cast. A complete restudy of re- 
quirements for graduate degrees, with a view to adapting them to 
the functions that the products of the graduate school serve in our 
society, would, I am sure, result in marked changes. 

Perhaps the most useful thing we could do would be to invent 
some new titles for the advanced degrees. So firmly is the hold of 
the dead hand of tradition on the Ph.D., that the substitution of 
some respectable-sounding title to indicate the kind of achievement 
most useful to graduate students would mark an important step 
toward the emancipation of the program of graduate study. Surely 
“the Greeks had a word for it,” and we might invent a new title with 
a proper philological ancestry. We ought to be as inventive as those 
brave souls who first thought up the idea of the Doctor of Philosophy 
as a graduate degree. Personally I do not think that the invention 
of the Ed.D. has done the job, largely because it seems limited to a 
single field of study, and also because it has failed to break sufficiently 
with tradition and therefore has unfortunately become, in the mind 
of many, an inferior degree, one that is taken by students who could 
not qualify for the Ph.D. 

From a conference such as the one gathered here this week there 
might well come a thorough analysis that would lead to progress 
toward a thoroughgoing revision of the curriculum at the graduate 
level. Let us hope that the long overdue revision may include the 
suggestion of a new set of advanced degrees to mark the different 
kind of achievement that is needed in modern society. 
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Admission Policies 


The number of young people who would like to continue their 
education beyond the secondary school is almost certain in the future 
to be larger than the capacity of the institutions to care for them. 
Every college and university, therefore, has the problem of selecting 
those whom it will admit. It is a fundamental principle of higher 
‘ education that the institution is responsible for selecting its own 
students. In this respect higher education differs from all other levels 
of education. There has been some encroachment on this principle 
in recent years, and whether institutions will be able to continue 
to have their own way in selecting their students in the future will 
depend on the wisdom displayed in making the selection. 

There has been a great increase in the availability of instruments 
by which objective appraisal of the qualifications of an applicant 
can be obtained. The recent book by Crawford and Burnham, en- 
titled Forecasting College Achievement, gives an excellent review 
of these techniques. I am inclined to think, however, that even with 
the application of our most advanced techniques we still leave un- 
measured one of the most important factors related to success in 
college. That factor is motivation. Thus far the psychologists have 
not provided us with any scale or device to measure objectively the 
magnitude of the “drive” which brings the student to college, or 
to indicate whether the “drive” originates in the student or else- 
where. Too often the entering student’s objective is only to please 
papa and mama. I am inclined to think that the next great step for- 
ward in devising measures for the selection of college students should 
be some objective method for appraising the motivation of applicants. 

The great demand for higher education, in view of our relatively 
inadequate facilities, requires some attention to the equalization of 
educational opportunity. That also, I note, is a subject for one of the 
special conference groups at this meeting. In the past college students 
have been selected to a large extent on the basis of economic ability. 
There is an appalling waste of talent in our society because of the 
failure to make sure that the most capable young people get oppor- 
tunities for higher education. As you are aware, measures are now 
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being considered, both in the federal government and in several 
states, to provide scholarship assistance to a substantial proportion 
of the high school graduates of the highest levels of ability. Plans 
for such a development warrant the earnest consideration of those 
who are interested in the welfare of our society. 

In addition to the selection of students on the basis of economic 
ability, there are other forms of restrictions on college entrance that 
are socially unwise. It is widely believed that some institutions dis- 
criminate against the admission of certain groups on the basis of 
race or religion. In New York State, as you know, legislation has 
been considered which would penalize institutions of higher educa- 
tion that maintain discriminatory admission policies. The states 
which legally require the separation of the races for education have 
a grave responsibility, repeatedly announced by Supreme Court de- 
cisions, to see that facilities for Negroes are not less adequate than 
those for white students. There has been distressingly slow progress 
toward this form of equalization on the part of most states which 
require racial segregation in education. The Negro groups have been 
most patient in withholding pressure for their rights. I am of the 
opinion that if the legislatures meeting this year do not take vigorous 
action to provide better educational facilities for Negroes, these 
groups will be compelled to resort again to the courts and the result 
can conceivably be disastrous to the whole program of higher educa- 
tion for both whites and Negroes in the states that wish to maintain 
segregation. : 

Truly we have a lot of unfinished business in this field of the 
equalization of educational opportunity in the United States, 
especially at the level*of higher education. 


Financing Higher Education 


Higher education in this country obtains its financial support 
from four principal sources: (a) student fees, (b) philanthropic gifts, 
(c) endowment earnings, and (d) appropriations of public funds. 
Three conference groups on the program this week have been set 
up in the area of finance, to deal respectively with the problems of 
student fees, philanthropy, and public taxation. 
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If we were not so accustomed to the practice of supporting higher 
education by student fees, I am sure it would seem a curious policy 
for a democratic society. We do not charge fees in our publicly sup- 
ported elementary or secondary schools, and if higher education is 
to serve democratic purposes it should be equally as free to capable 
students as these lower levels of education. In our early state con- 
stitutions here in the Middlewest the intent was clearly to have a 
tuition-frée public-school system. The Indiana constitution of 1816, 
for example, explicitly instructed the legislature to set up an educa- 
tional system extending from the elementary school through the 
university “wherein tuition shall be gratis and equally open to all.” 
In actual practice this goal has never been achieved in our system of 
public education. Instead, the charges to individual students have 
continued to rise steadily. In recent decades the rate of increase in 
student fees has been more rapid in the publicly controlled institu- 
tions than in those that are privately controlled, though the publicly 
controlled institutions still have lower base rates than most privately 
controlled colleges and universities. 

Philanthropy has steadily declined in the share of the total support 
provided higher education. Although the amount of philanthropic 
gifts has increased greatly in the past six or seven decades the increase 
has by no means kept pace with the expansion in the services 
rendered. The efforts of several generations of college and university 
presidents have been chiefly devoted to the raising of endowment. 
Without doubt the requirements of the accrediting agencies have 
given impetus to their efforts. The present low rates of income on 
invested funds, and the probability of low rates for a long time in the 
future, now make it a questionable policy to devote much effort 
to the building up of large endowments for the support of our in- 
stitutions of higher education. The same effort devoted to the raising 
of funds that may be applied to current purposes will be much more 
productive of educational services during the next ten or fifteen 
years. And the quality and extent of an institution’s services during 
the next ten or fifteen years will do more, at any one time, to assure 
its future than any accumulation of endowment assets. 

The legislatures in more than forty states are just about to con- 
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clude their sessions or have already adjourned. We do not yet have 
returns showing what has happened in the appropriations for higher 
education, but the present indication is that in most states the legisla- 
tures have been reasonably generous. Even so, with the increases 
in enrollments that are in prospect, the larger appropriations will 
doubtless prove to be too small before the end of the biennium. 
Whether the federal government may be expected to come to the 
rescue of higher education cannot be predicted at this time. Bills 
for this purpose will undoubtedly get consideration in the Eightieth 
Congress, but the mind-set toward economy and reduction of taxa- 
tion does not leave much hope for significant federal appropriations 
for higher education. The proposals for federal aid to higher educa- 
tion may be wrecked by disagreement on several critical issues, such 
as whether or not both publicly and privately controlled institutions 
should share in the grants, and the extent of federal control that 
should be involved. 

It is obvious that the success with which the institutions of higher 
education are able to serve an increasing enrollment will depend 
to a large extent on the provision of adequate supporting funds. 
The three sections of this conference which are dealing with finan- 
cial matters should have much to contribute to the solution of the 
problems in this area. 


Physical Plant and Equipment 


There was a time in medieval Europe when it was said that the 
university was battu en hommes, built out of men. We still have to 
have staff members to maintain a satisfactory program of higher 
education, but both faculty and students seem to require certain 
plant facilities, by way of buildings and equipment. In modern times 
the words “college” and “university” popularly connote a group of 
buildings, rather than a collection of scholars. 

The great expansions in enrollment during the current year have 
thrown a terrific strain on the physical plants of our institutions. 
The federal government has been helpful in making available sur- 
plus properties, but even with these extensions of the education plant 
most institutions are very badly crowded. The increases in enroll- 
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ment that are in prospect for next year, and the years following, 
mean that there will be new burdens on the already overcrowded 
buildings. It is entirely probable that the chief limitations on the 
total number of students enrolled at the post-secondary school level 
in the next few years will be those set by the absolute capacities of 
the physical plants. 

The prospects for increasing plant space are not bright. The fed- 
eral program of aid is practically exhausted. Even so, it has been 
extremely expensive for the provision of these temporary buildings 
has cost from three-fourths to five-sixths as much as new construc- 
tion. New construction, even for the few institutions that have the 
resources in hand, seems almost out of the question both because of 
inordinately high prices and because of the impossibility of securing 
materials in reasonable time. I am convinced that we shall have to 
care for future increases in enrollments, at least for the next two or 
three years, without any corresponding increase in physical plant 
space. Two methods may be employed to accomplish this end. 

One method is to improve the utilization of present plant: space. 
This has already been done in many institutions to the extent that 
further utilization seems practically impossible, but there are still 
plenty of institutions that are operating on the basis of a thirty-five 
or forty period week. We must encourage these to extend the work- 
ing week, despite the howls of protest that will arise from faculty 
members who think there is a law that forbids any classes being 
held after 3:00 p.m. 

The other method of caring for increased enrollments without 
corresponding additions to plant space is by the further develop- 
ment of institutions that serve students who can live at home. The 
housing of a student makes a larger demand on plant space than 
any other element in his education. There will simply have to be set 
up provisions in more large centers of population so that the great 
majority of the residents of the district can have at least two years 
of college-level education while living at home. Local institutions 
of this kind not only escape the demand for student housing, but 
they are also able to utilize other community facilities for the 
academic program. This year, for example, a considerable number 
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of junior colleges have been established in such a way as to occupy 
the high school building after the close of the regular school day. 
It is only by providing a greatly extended number of local facilities 
that we shall be able to solve the problem of building space for the 
large number of students who will want to attend college during 
the years that lie ahead. 

Instructional equipment and academic space may also prove in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the expanding enrollment. Textbook 
publishers indicate that the situation next autumn will probably be 
better than it was in 1946. Commercial stocks of other academic 
equipment will probably be in better supply by the autumn of 1947. 
The opportunity to obtain surplus government materials, however, 
will probably be vanishing by that time. 

The real strain on instructional eqpipment will probably come in 
1948 and 1949, when the present large crop of freshmen has pro- 
gressed to the upper division level. The instructional programs in 
such fields as engineering and science require much specialized 
equipment at the upper division level. How to provide the necessary 
laboratories and their equipment for the extended number of ad- 
vanced students, beginning in the autumn of 1948, is one of the 
major material problems now facing higher education. 


Faculty 


The expanding enrollment in higher education has created a 
serious deficiency in the teaching staffs of most institutions. Indica- 
tions are that it may be several years before the graduate schools 
begin to produce as many faculty members as are needed to staff 
the college-level program. Many colleges and universities are now 
staffed in part with appointees who do not meet the usual standards 
for faculty members. In a discussion of this problem at the recent 
meeting of the North Central Association I suggested the desirability 
of an in-service training program for all newly appointed college 
faculty members. Doubtless such a program would also be helpful 
to many who have been in service for long years. 

Not only have institutions been forced to employ as faculty mem- 
bers those with substandard qualifications, but the truth is that we 
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have not been fair to our regular faculty members in this crisis. To 
a large extent the burden of supporting the expanded program of 
higher education has fallen on the shoulders of the faculty. This is 
a source of support which I did not mention in the previous section 
dealing with finance, but it is a fact that only through the willing- 
ness of faculty members to carry heavy overloads has it been possible 
to provide higher education for all the students we have admitted. 
Adjustments in faculty salaries have not kept pace with the rising 
cost of living. The situation is one that obviously cannot continue. 
Thus far we have not had any reports of strikes by college faculty 
members, but a little organization and agitation could easily result 
in some sort of aggressive action. Unless something is done to relieve 
the situation, permanent damage may easily be done to the whole 
profession of college teaching. ‘The group in this conference that is 
to deal with the economic situation of faculty members has some 
real problems before it. 


Non-Curricular Services for Students 


Most educators recognize the fact that students require many serv- 
ices other than those provided directly through the instructional 
program. These student personnel services, as we have come to call 
them, embrace a wide range of activities. Admissions, counseling, 
health and welfare, and on-campus problems of veterans have been 
singled out for special group consideration at this conference. Other 
areas of interest that might also have been considered deal with 
such problems as the extra-curricular activities of students, the 
provision of financial assistance, and placement services. 

The whole area of student personnel services is again being 
accorded its rightful position as an important feature of higher 
education. Experiences during the first world war were probably 
the reason for introducing a professional direction of student per- 
sonnel services into American institutions of higher education. The 
services were just getting well established when the depression of 
the 1930’s came along. Being new, the student personnel services 
were usually one of the first activities to be discontinued when re- 
duced income during the depression forced a trimming of institu- 
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tional budgets. World War II has demonstrated anew the value of 
these personnel procedures and has multiplied the number of tech- 
niques available for use in colleges and universities. The number 
of people who are qualified to perform these services in institutions 
of higher education is also larger than ever before. Certainly the 
introduction of specialized services of this sort need no longer be 
considered an experiment but rather a necessary part of modern 
higher education. 

The increase that has occurred in enrollments has multiplied the 
problems faced in the area of student personnel services. When in- 
stitutions were small, when the student-faculty ratio was low, when 
plant space was not crowded, it was often possible to handle student- 
personnel problems on an informal basis. Every faculty member 
could be a sort of “father confessor” to students who could be ex- 
pected to seek him out when they had need for special counsel. In 
all except a few institutions those days are gone, and probably gone 
forever. Increasingly we must rely upon a professionalized direction 
of the student personnel service, and upon people with specialized 
technical competence for the performance of the various services of 
a non-instructional sort that are needed by students. 


The Organization of Higher Education 


One section of the conference this week is devoted to the subject 
of the organization of higher education. The problems in this area 
are manifold. There is, for example, the long-time tendency in this 
country toward some form of centralized control over public higher 
education within each state. Paralleling this trend is the tendency, 
manifest in many states, to set up voluntary organizations of publicly 
and privately controlled higher institutions for a cooperative attack 
on common problems. The type of statewide organization that will 
best serve the development of higher education is an important 
political question in this country. 

Increasingly institutions of higher education are brought into 
contact with other governmental agencies, and the relations between 
the institutions and these other agencies become a matter of increas- 
ing concern. An example is the relations with the Veterans Ad- 
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ministration, which are sufficiently important at the moment to 
be designated as a subject for one of the main groups of this con- 
ference. 

Another significant problem of organization concerns the balance 
between publicly controlled and privately controlled higher educa- 
tion in this country. In the 1930’s higher education was almost evenly 
balanced, so far as enrollments were concerned, between publicly 
and privately controlled institutions. The balance had been slowly 
shifting over a period of years toward a slight preponderance of 
enrollments in the publicly controlled institutions. I fully agree with 
the opinion that has often been expressed, that this nearly even 
balance is a source of strength to American higher education. It 
would be most unfortunate if either type of institution were to 
become the sole possessor of the field. Although we do not yet have 
the figures for 1946-47, the evidence so far indicates that publicly 
controlled institutions have expanded their enrollments more rapidly 
than those that are privately controlled. Furthermore, in every report 
I have seen where plans for expansion have been given, it seems 
that the privately controlled institutions are not planning to extend 
their facilities appreciably. The expansions in enrollment that occur 
in the future will therefore probably be mainly in the public institu- 
tions. In such a development we must watch carefully to avoid 
losing the values we have always believed inherent in our plans for 
higher education under two differing forms of control. 

Another problem in the organization of higher education con- 
cerns the size to which some institutions have grown. I am personally 
convinced that there is an upper limit to the size beyond which an 
institution should not be encouraged to grow, a point where it would 
be better to establish branches at other locations or to develop com- 
pletely new institutions. What this upper-sized limit is has never 
been determined by research methods. It would probably be dif- 
ferent for varying sets of circumstances. In a recent state survey 
we suggested ten thousand students as the upper limit to which 
the state university should be allowed to expand. Research is needed 
to determihe the point at which size begins to interfere with 
efficiency. 
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The current pressures from expanding enrollments clearly point 
to a need for the development of new types of institutions. The 
junior college, and institutions of similar type such as the technical 
institutes, seem to represent a pattern that can well be given great 
encouragement, for they have the adaptability that is required to 
meet current needs. Institutions of the degree-granting type no 
longer need fear the development of the junior college as a cut-throat 
_ competitor, for there are and will be plenty of students for all our 
institutions to serve. Furthermore, experience in many states has 
shown that the development of junior colleges improves the enroll- 
ments in the upper divisions of degree-granting colleges and enables 
them to concentrate their resources at the level where the local junior 
college does not compete. 

The expanding enrollments in individoa! institutions is requiring 
a reconsideration of their internal administrative organization. A 
plan of organization that is suitable for a small institution will often 
be unsatisfactory for a larger one, yet a great many colleges and 
universities have more or less suddenly graduated from the class 
of small institutions to the class of large ones without any correspond- 
ing change in the structure of their administrative organization. 
Such institutions should be encouraged to revamp their plans for 
administration. A group such as the section of this conference that 
deals with the organization of higher education could be of much 
help along this line. 


Conclusion 


In these remarks I have rambled over almost the whole field of 
higher education, spotting here and there a few of the multitude of 
problems that now confront us and that might well be considered 
in the agenda of this conference. The problems I have specifically 
mentioned are only a sample of a great many more that might 
have been stated and that will undoubtedly be given attention by the 
conference groups that are to carry on their deliberations here for 
the next few days. That these deliberations can make a significant 
contribution toward the progress of higher education in this country 
is clearly evident. 
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These are challenging times in which to serve the youth of the 
country in the field of higher education. We who are in this service, 
if we do our tasks well, can have a profound effect in shaping the 
future of our society. The group that has been assembled for this 
conference includes outstanding leaders in the field of higher educa- 
tion. You are widely distributed geographically and institutionally ; 
this will make it possible for significant developments to occur all 
over the nation as a result of your deliberations here. The task before 
us merits our best efforts. We dare not fail the oncoming generation 
of young people, who look to us for the provision of the best possible 
services in higher education. 








Enrollment Trends 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP I 
By Ernest C. Miller 


Registrar, University of Chicago 


Whaen considering immediate problems and future plans 
for higher education it is helpful to have available reliable informa- 
tion concerning enrollment trends. Estimates of enrollment are basic 
to the consideration of such matters as building and plant expansion, 
instructional equipment and supplies, the maintenance of an ade- 
quate and qualified instructional staff, admission policy, and the 
function of higher education in our society. The careful analysis of 
enrollment presents a difficult problem, and some of the current 
predictions about trends in enrollment in institutions of higher learn- 
ing do not make the task any easier. The irregularity of the enroll- 
ment curve from 1928 to the present time makes it difficult to project 
that curve into the future as a basis for prediction. Furthermore, the 
trend in enrollment in higher education in the future will be a com- 
posite of so many separate and related movements that the difficulty 
of prediction is greatly increased. 

There are many factors which affect enrollment in higher educa- 
tion. No study has ever been made to show the precise effect of such 
factors. Future enrollment in higher education, as well as the 
function and organization of higher education in our society, will 
depend in a large measure on the social influences, the economic 
conditions, the extent of public aid to education, and the possible 
expansion of instructional resources and physical facilities. Further- 
more, any predictions concerning future enrollments must be inter- 
preted in the light of our accepted definition of higher education. 
It should be made clear, therefore, that the conclusions set forth in 

*Group I operated under the chairmanship of A. S. Raubenheimer, Educational Vice 
President, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. The list of those 
who were members of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. The following 
major topics were considered by Group I: (a) analysis of current enrollment; (b) factors 


influencing enrollment, immediate and long-range; (c) anticipated enrollment trends; (d) 
unique and primary influence of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 
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this report are not based on any attempt to set up a precise formula 
to determine enrollment trends. The statements which follow are 
derived from the experience of individuals who took into account 
all known conditions in their institutions, communities, and states, 
and based their judgments on the present accepted definition of 
higher education. It is recognized that these judgments must be 
modified as the definition of higher education changes, and as the 
social influences now predominating change. 


Some Observations on Current Enrollment 


Enrollment conditions of 1946-47 are well known. The classrooms, 
laboratories, and residence halls are crowded. Temporary buildings, 
barracks, portable houses, and local school buildings have been 
brought into service. A report issued by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion shows that about 2,080,000 students were enrolled in colleges 
and universities in October 1946, and that approximately 1,080,000 
of these students were veterans. These enrollment figures represent 
an increase of 50 per cent over the prewar peak and 100 per cent 
over the enrollment in October 1945. 

By ingenuity and diligence our institutions are taking care, in 
some fashion, of this enormous expansion in enrollment. To be sure 
there are some colleges and universities which cannot accommodate 
all students who clamor at their doors, but there are other institu- 
tions of higher learning that can take care of an additional number 
of students in certain fields of study. There is evidence that students 
are overcrowding some professional and technical fields, such as 
engineering. Perhaps it would be of service to some pre-engineering 
students, especially those enrolled in junior colleges, if they could 
be guided into other channels. A relatively large number of pre- 
medical students complain because their applications for admission 
to the medical schools of their choice are rejected. In this connection 
the question arises as to how many of the applicants classified as 
pre-medical students are really qualified to study medicine. A 
relatively large number of students are sending transcripts of their 
respective records to several colleges and universities. Many such 
students express discontent if they are not admitted to the institu- 
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tion of their first choice. Private colleges and universities admitting 
students on a highly selective basis sometimes find it difficult to 
convince unqualified applicants that they do not meet the require- 
ments for admission. Many state universities limit their enrollments 
to in-state students. The question of race and religion in selective 
admission seems to be a matter of growing concern among certain 
minority groups. Giving due consideration to these and to other 
perplexities and complaints in connection with the demand for 
college admission, it is felt that, on the whole, colleges and univer- 
sities are giving fair and careful consideration to this demand and 
are making every effort to accommodate qualified applicants. 

As a new era has begun in American higher education with the 
record-breaking postwar enrollments, a brief appraisal of present 
conditions and experiences is pertinent. Such an appraisal seems to 
justify the following observations on current enrollment: (a) for 
the school year 1946-47 most of the demand for admission by quali- 
fied students was met although not always in the college of first 
choice; (b) cooperative planning among colleges to provide addi- 
tional facilities was successful in some states; (c) the quality of work 
of veterans was better than the average, which factor had a positive 
effect on continued enrollment; (d) non-veteran enrollment has not 
yet returned to prewar level; (e) the curricula with the greatest 
numerical increases were those in liberal arts, engineering, business 
administration, and law; (f) the influx of the veterans into the col- 
leges did not interfere with the admission of women, as evidenced 
by the fact that nationally the enrollment of women increased ap- 
proximately 100,000 over the previous year; (g) there was a notice- 
able increase in the enrollment of part-time students; (h) the 
demand for admission by foreign students has been on the increase. 


Factors Influencing Enrollment 


It seems desirable before making predictions of future enrollment 
to give consideration to the factors which influence enrollment. It 
is possible to identify factors of immediate import and factors of 
long-range significance. 
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A. Immediate factors influencing enrollment. 


1. Physical facilities—the educational plant and housing for both 
students and staff. This is the primary determining factor in any expan- 
sion of enrollments. 

2. Availability of staff and non-instructional personnel. For the next 
two years the shortage of trained personnel will retard desirable develop- 
ments in some programs and in some communities. 

3. Financial resources and fiscal policy of institutions; ability to com- 
pete for needed services. 

4. Interest in education of veterans and other college-age groups. 

5. Holding power of institutions; the sustained interest of students. 

6. Development of new facilities—the junior college and technical 

‘ or semi-technical schools. 

7. Veterans returning to high school with the intention of preparing 
for college entrance. 

8. Educational interests of more. recently certified veterans—the 
younger group. 


B. Long-range influences: 


1. The accepted definition of higher education. 

2. Restrictions and limitations in professional fields of study, such 
as medicine, dentistry, and engineering. 

3. Equalization of educational opportunities at the secondary-school 
level. 

4. Possible federal and state subsidies and scholarships for higher 
education. 

5. The national birth rate. 

6. Admission standards and practices. 

7. Response ot educational institutions to the demands for training 
due to technological changes. 

8. Certification and licensing policies of states for the professions. 

g. Salary or earning inducements of the professions. 

10. Possible effects of universal military training. 

11. Expiration of veterans’ benefits. 

12. Possible fluctuations in economic conditions. 


An analysis of enrollment trends is in reality a study of supply 
and demand in higher education. The number of students enrolled 
in colleges is determined in large measure by the number of youth 
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of college age and by the general social trends in the percentage of 
the population who attend college. Most college students normally 
come from the age group eighteen to twenty-two. From 1920 to 1930 
the number of persons in this age group increased, and the propor- 
tion of youth in this age group who attended college increased 
roughly from ro per cent in the early 1920’s to 13 per cent during the 
1930's. About 1928 the birth rate started a decline which continued 
to 1935. This decline will result in a decreasing number of college- 
age youth into the 1950’s. The birth rate increased slightly in the late 
1930's and increased rapidly during the war. It is difficult to deter- 
mine what effect this fluctuation in birth rate will have on future 
enrollments in co!leges and universities. The effect of a declining 
birth rate in reducing future enrollments in college may be offset 
somewhat by the tendency, in evidence since 1900, of an increasing 
percentage of college-age youth attending college. Probably this 
tendency will continue into the future. However, veteran enroll- 
ments are expected to decline before the result of the high birth 
rate of the 1940’s will begin to influence college enrollments. 


Anticipated Enrollment 


A wide range of opinion exists among close observers as to the 
future trends in veteran, non-veteran, and total enrollments. A 
critical review of the known factors and conditions that obtain 
throughout the country relative to enrollment trends, based upon 
consideration not only of the immediate factors but also of the 
long-term influences mentioned previously, suggests as reasonable 
the estimated autumn term enrollments set forth in Table I on 
page 32. 

The estimates set forth in Table I indicate that the veteran enroll- 
ment in the autumn of 1947 is expected to be approximately 20 per 
cent above the figure in the autumn of 1946, that the number of 
veterans enrolled in 1948 probably will be about the same as in 1947, 
that the number may be slightly lower in 1949 and decrease at a 
rapid rate after that year, so that by 1960 practically no veterans 
under Public Laws 16 and 346 will be enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities. In making these estimates a number of factors were con- 
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TABLE I. ENROLLMENTS IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN 1946, AND 
ESTIMATED ENROLLMENTS FOR SELECTED YEARS FROM 1947 TO 1960° 


Enrollment in Autumn Term 


Year 
Veteran Non-veteran | Total 
eects Stel eee hae 1,080, 000 1,000,000 2,080,000 
EE ree ee 1,300,000 1,150,000 2,450,000 
BM gra tt oth iat. awe 1, 300,000 1,200,000 2,500, 000 
eat hanadinssce& en 1,200,000 1, 300,000 2,500, 000 
ests: Bhat. alates 900, 000 1, 300,000 2,200,000 
BG Pees beaten. 4 vale bl 600, 000 1,400,000 2,000,000 
SESE ee en epee 150,000 1,750,000 1,900, 000 
Rit AT oe abe 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 


sidered. The laws provide that a veteran’s program must be com- 
pleted within nine years after the end of the war or after the date of 
his separation from service, whichever is later. About three-fourths 
of the veterans are entitled to at least thirty-six months of educational 
benefits. Slightly over one million veterans were enrolled in college 
in the autumn of 1946, and 5,842,290 applied for certificates of en- 
titlement by the end of February 1947. No one can determine with 
any degree of accuracy how many veterans eligible for training 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act expect to apply for admis- 
sion to colleges and universities, and no one knows exactly how 
long they will continue their studies. 

While veteran enrollments are diminishing, non-veteran enroll- 
ments are expected to increase gradually each year from 1946 to 1960, 


*One member of the group felt that these estimates should be revised upward. This 
member was Dean C. E, Partch, who had made a comprehensive study of enrollment trends 
and related topics. The original charts, prepared in connection with his study, were exhibited 
and explained at the group meetings. Dean Partch felt that it was reasonable to assume 
that as large a percentage of veterans in World War II would take advantage of educational 
opportunities as did in World War I. He presented, as a minority report, the following 
figures based on this assumption: 


Number eligible for training, World War II......:...............05: 18,000,000 
Number who will take advantage of training, 54.4% ................ 9:792,000 
Total number in training at peak load in colleges, universities, and technical 

BRINE, 901075 We ARO CHIE NOU. oo ccc caecccieyurs teew beds 3,708,000 
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and to reach a total of 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 in 1960. Larger per- 
centages of our youth will continue through high school to gradua- 
tion, and larger percentages of those graduates will enter college. 
To be sure, the decreasing birth rates in the late 1920’s and the 1930’s 
may reduce slightly the percentages of increase in the number of 
high school graduates entering college during the first four or five 
years of this period, but it is highly probable that the advance in 
the birth rate during the war years will result in substantial increase 
in college enrollments beginning about 1960. 

The estimates of veteran, non-veteran, and total enrollments as 
shown in the preceding table may appear to be rather conservative. 
These estimates represent a collective opinion based upon pfactical 
experience under present and known conditions. If all the worthy 
plans that are being projected should eventuate, all conditions should 
prove favorable, and a broader concept of higher education should 


be accepted nationally, the estimates shown in the preceding table 
would have to be revised. 


Unique and Primary Influence of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 


The effects of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act on enrollment 
trends are evident in the demands for admission made upon institu- 
tions of higher learning by returning servicemen. Related to these 
demands is the contribution of the federal gevernment in providing 
for the removal of certain financial barriers to college attendance. 
To assess the true influence of the federal policy on veterans educa- 
tion, however, it is necessary that the causal factors of the dramatic 
increase in college attendance be clearly recognized and understood. 

It is obvious that clear thinking is necessary, first, to prevent attach- 
ment of undue importance to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
as the primary and singular causative factor in determining increased 
enrollment and, second, to avoid overlooking the normal upward 
trend of college population. Although more than one-half of the 
students now in college are drawing federal and state educational 
benefits, it seems quite clear that under normal conditions most of 
them would have been in attendance at college at some time. Of 
the total college enrollment of 2,080,000 in the autumn term of 
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1946, 1,080,000 were veterans. Of the latter, approximately 600,000 
had been in college prior to military service. Of the remaining 
500,000 some 350,000 to 400,000 would have gone to college normally. 
Therefore, only 100,000 to 150,000 of the veteran enrollment may be 
attributed primarily to the effect of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. While it is not possible to appraise the full effect of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, these figures seem to indicate that a large 
number of those 500,000 students entering for the first time after 
the war were college bound, and that the bulge is not entirely due 
to a postwar ground swell of public interest in higher education. 


Equalization of Opportunity 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP II 
By Earl E. Mosier 


Chief, Division of Higher Education and Certification, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 


America is a land of opportunity. No other country has 
approached its achievements in promoting the rights of the indi- 
vidual in a dynamic society. America stands apart from all other 
nations in one important respect—its allegiance to an unfaltering 
faith in free public education. As a result the nation has released 
its human energies in a way never before paralleled in the world. 
This achievement has depended upon a well-trained and thoughtful 
citizenry committed to the democratic ideal of equality of individual 
opportunity. Despite the unprecedented concern about personal free- 
dom and development, such factors as accidence of birth, geographi- 
cal locations, age, race, social status, and economic ability prove to 
be important determiners of opportunity in education. 


Our Unfinished Business 


For many citizens America is not a land of full opportunity. Three 
million adults have never attended school. Ten million citizens are 
still illiterate. Two million children aged five to fifteen are not in 
school. In some schools the quality of education is so inferior and 
the term so brief as to make it appear that those who need education 
most get the least. In still other communities where reasonably rich 
opportunities abound, many youth who deserve education are unable 
to utilize the facilities. Inequality seems to be no respecter of person, 
community, or state. Great disparity exists among individuals as 
well as among the several institutions and states, irrespective of the 
age of students or of the grade or type of educational program 
involved. As late as 1942 the average expenditure per pupil in the 

*Group II operated under the chairmanship of Lloyd C. Emmons, Dean of Science and 


Arts, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. The list of those who were members 
of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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elementary and public secondary schools was more than five times 
as great in one of our industrial states as in one of our agricultural 
states. Unfortunately, the agricultural state had a much larger pro- 
portion of school-age children and less than one-fifth the financial 
ability per capita to support education than the industrial state. 
Inequalities on advanced levels seem to be just as pronounced. 

These inequalities may be documented by reference to research 
conducted in widely scattered geographical areas since 1937. For 
example, among 1023 graduates of Milwaukee high schools, with 
IQ’s of 117 or above in 1937-38, 100 per cent of those youth with 
parental income of $8000 or above continued in college. Among the 
same 1023 high school graduates only 20 per cent of the equally 
talented youth with parental incomes of $500 or less actually entered 
higher education. The inequality becomes increasingly significant 
when it is pointed out that only ten graduates of the talented 1023 
Milwaukee students represented the $8000 or higher parental income 
bracket while 250 were members of families with incomes of $500 
or less. Such differences in the financial ability of parents to provide 
their sons and daughters with opportunities for advanced education 
are not restricted to Wisconsin. In the neighboring state of Minne- 
sota there were as many talented graduates of the upper 10 per cent 
of the 1938 high school graduating classes out of school as were in 
college. Furthermore, only one of three graduates ranking in the 
upper third of their respective classes was found to be attending 
college that year. A recent report from Minnesota indicates current 
educational inequality of a similar character. Kentucky, Maryland, 
New York, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Texas have likewise 
canvassed the educational status of less favored youth, and the sur- 
veys made in those states reveal the same general inequality found 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. It is more than probable that studies 
of the remaining forty-two states would exhibit similar gross in- 
equalities among their several peoples. 


Social and Political Significance of Unequal Opportunity 


In a government such as that of the United States, the powers of 
which are derived from the consent of the governed, the security of 
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the nation and the welfare of the individual are paramount re- 
sponsibilities of the state. These responsibilities combine to make it 
mandatory that government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall continuously improve the people’s capacity to gov- 
ern themselves. Thus, equality of educational opportunity for all 
citizens is required. We must move toward this goal. 

Precedent has been already established to tear down certain barriers 
of inequality. Victory in World War II would have been impossible 
if we had not extended opportunity for general and specialized 
training to many persons irrespective of race, creed, or economic 
status. Survival in time of peace calls for similar efforts to insure the 
general welfare defined by our American tradition. Only through 
adequate education of all its people can.the United States promote 
fully its own development and contribute to the educational recon- 
struction of Germany, Japan, and many peace-loving nations. The 
task must be shared with the people. The diplomat and the soldier 
cannot assume the total burden for building a world safe for democ- 
racy. Only as goodwill and intelligent understanding are fostered 
among peoples can the differences between conflicting political 
ideologies be resolved peaceably, permitting nations to achieve the 
goals most essential to their own welfare. Today America and Russia 
loom in international affairs as the leading world powers. Each 
represents an ideology unique and different; our American way of 
life emphasizes personal liberty and social differentiation, while 
communism is committed to the idea of subservience of the in- 
dividual to the state. Which shall become the prevailing ideology of 
the world is a problem America can no longer ignore. Can a state 
expressly designed to serve the will and wishes of its people permit 
the existence of striking inequalities in education which undermine 
its effectiveness and welfare? Above all, can the ideal of our demo- 
cratic society be attained unless each individual has an opportunity to 
achieve according to his capacity and effort? 


Equal Opportunity the Democratic Ideal 


The democratic concept does not tolerate discrimination in op- 
portunity between races, religions, social groups, or economic levels 
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in a classless American society. Equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity means free access to the means of learning continuously 
through all levels so that every individual is given just as much 


chance as any other to develop himself unhampered by social, racial, 


economic, political, geographical, physical, or any other limiting 
factor outside the individual. The only tolerable limitations are 
those of individual ambition or capacity. Equalization implies equi- 
table distribution of facilities in keeping with discovered needs that 
necessarily vary from region to region. Under no cimcumstances 
should the idea be encouraged that a general level of uniformity is 
compatible with the spirit of equality. The breadth and depth of the 
program of community education should vary with the local needs. 
Equal opportunity does not mean identical opportunity; it does 
mean a differentiation of opportunity for different kinds of people. 
In actual practice, the ideal would require the state or federal gov- 
ernment to supplement the economic resources of the individual 
youth or of the political unit which may be involved to the extent 
that a minimum program of education is assured to everyone. Any 
attempt toward leveling down the better educational programs 
within a state as now practiced in some sections should be vigorously 
opposed. 

It is essential that the ideal of equal opportunity be in keeping 
with the spirit of a dynamic society and that it be translated into an 
active democratic force for raising the level of opportunity. Equality 
is not here conceived as a status or a condition obtaining at any given 
moment. In those communities and states where better opportunities 
exist the process of equalization would insure a continuing program 
of an exceptional character. The process, in short, is considered to be 
a social force with the major guiding purpose of increasing the 
common level of opportunity for the good of the individual and of 
the state. 


If we believe 


—that universal education may safeguard the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness 
—that our society values an open-class system 
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—that education to be effective must remain close to the people 

—that the educational interests of all our people are superior to the 
interest of any special group 

—that effective education in the elementary and secondary school 
must provide a foundation for sound advanced education, 


It should follow 


—that “wealth may be used to educate youth without reference to 
where the wealth may be centered or where the youth may reside” 

—that a forthright, honest sharing with the people of the task of 
planning for and evaluating the needs of education should be under- 
taken 

—that action in the direction of equalization should result from con- 
sidered planning based upon a critical examination of current edu- 
cational facilities and of existing educational resources. 


Recommendations 


Assuming that the point of view expressed in the foregoing state- 
ment is valid for our democratic state, five proposals are submitted 
for the measured consideration of those interested in American 
higher education. Equality of opportunity as conceived in these 
recommendations involves individual, institutional, and societal 
aspects cutting across community, state, and federal lines. 


Recommendation I. If equality of opportunity in higher education 
is to be realized, a program of social interpretation should be in- 
itiated to the end that legally constituted agencies and interested lay 
groups may plan and contribute materially to the total program of 
American education. 

So long as the American people maintain direct control of educa- 
tional programs through the local or state boards of control and 
state legislatures, the people deserve to share in the information af- 
fecting the purposes, values, and needs of advanced education. It is 
reasonable to expect that the legislature concerned about the welfare 
of education in a state would be influenced by its conception and 
appreciation of the individual and social needs satisfied by college 
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and university education. Such legally responsible bodies, therefore, 
must be kept informed about the conditions and needs of education 
in the commonwealth. Whenever education moves far from the 
people and their duly designated representatives, emergencies such 
as that we are now experiencing in our colleges and universities 
receive less serious consideration than they deserve. The question 
may properly be raised: In what manner does this problem affect 
the equality of opportunity within the forty-eight states? Only by 
the consent of the people may the schools modify and adapt their 
programs to the needs of all the people. It has been estimated, for 
example, that many young people are now being deprived of edu- 
cation on the advanced levels because their financial resources do not 
permit. Yet few states have made provision for those youth to obtain 
at least a fourteenth grade education nearer their home. In the 
majority of states the legislatures have failed to set up the legal 
organization and financial support to make a junior college program 
possible. Other instances may be cited where faulty legislative action 
has multiplied the inequalities of educational opportunity at all 
levels of education within the state. One state, for example, permits 
the establishment of junior college units so small and so poorly 
financed that many communities have set them up with programs 
which are inadequate to meet modern needs. Yet the educational 
resources of the state are being so dissipated by this action that few 
satisfactory regional colleges are available to the youth of that state. 
As long as the schools in America belong to the people, professional 
educators should work more closely with the people generally in 
developing better understanding and deeper appreciation of the 
values in post-secondary education. 


Recommendation II. Before federal aid is granted to the several 
states for the equalization of opportunity in higher education, let 
provision be made for equalizing upward educational opportunity 
on the elementary and secondary levels within those states. 

Equality of opportunity implies that in due time the deserving 
pupil will be able to enjoy the privilege of obtaining an education 
on the advanced level. Until the several states conscientiously adapt 
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their own educational resources to serve the needs of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, thousands of youth will continue to leave 
school prematurely and thereby forfeit their right to an advanced 
education. In other words, the individual states should not attempt 
to equalize educational opportunities for those students who have 
been successful in surviving the secondary school at the expense of 
the common school program for the fifteen- to seventeen-year-olds. 
Equality of opportunity must apply to all levels of education in all 
sections of a state if the democratic ideal is to be fully realized. 

Let the public schools of America within the several states attack 
the waste created by inadequate administrative structure. It is unfair 
to the youth in the industrialized states to be forced to attend 
thousands of outmoded one-room rural schools staffed by poorly 
prepared teachers, or be forced to pursue school programs built for 
an agrarian society, or to suffer through a narrowly conceived cur- 
riculum planned for living in the early 1920’s. Until such gross short- 
comings are corrected, many students presenting themselves for 
advanced education must of necessity be unwilling victims of edu- 
cational programs poor in quality and in scope. Furthermore, it is 
unfair that the facilities of advanced education be concentrated in ° 
geographical areas unrelated to the concentration of youth popu- 
lation. Before the states seek aid from the federal government, let 
the forces of elementary, secondary, and advanced education within 
a particular state join in examining the total educational program 
in light of the educational needs and resources of its people. The 
Florida Citizens Committee on Education serves as an excellent 
illustration of the way in which individual states may begin to study 
their own programs. 


Recommendation III. Wherever current economic maladjustments 
have restricted the opportunity of a worthy individual to obtain an 
education, the state and/or federal government should make a 
direct subsidy to that individual. 

Thomas Jefferson faced the problem of educational inequalities 
about one hundred and fifty years ago in outlining an educational 
program for the state of Virginia. The foregoing proposal would not 
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differ materially from Jefferson’s when applied to our current situ- 
ation. From his notes on Virginia education in 1800, the idea was 
expressed as follows: “. . . we hope to avail the state of these talents 
which nature has sown as liberally among the poor as among the 
rich, but which perish without use if not sought for and cultivated.” 
It is anticipated that this sort of proposal will be highly controversial 
today. The real situation is that thousands of young men and 
women leave school prematurely to ease the drain upon their par- 
ental resources. Even the 1425 gifted students whom Terman had 
studied in the early twenties and followed up in 1940 received in- 
adequate scholarship assistance. “One of the most deplorable facts 
brought out by our follow-up study is the general inadequacy of 
scholarship aids for the gifted student,’ Terman reported. “About 
40 per cent of the boys and 20 per cent of the girls were compelled 
to earn one-half or more of their undergraduate expenses.” It should 
be pointed out that there were many additional students so deterred 
by lack of finances that advanced education was not even under- 
taken. 

Other precedent has established the principle of subsidy in differ- 
ent form on a broad social plane. The program of the National 
Youth Administration is a case in point. In 1935, 365 colleges re- 
ported that those students participating in the NYA program gen- 
erally maintained a higher scholastic standard than the “average” 
student in the college. Approximately 58,000 students participated 
in the study. 

Therefore, it is recommended: (a) that federal assistance to the 
states be provided to result in scholarship aid to any student whose 
capacity and objectives make further training or education worth- 
while, and who enters an accredited or approved educational institu- 
tion on the advanced education level; (b) that the scholarships 
provide for tuition and fees not to exceed $500 per academic year and 
an allowance toward other costs not to exceed $40 per month, these 
sums to be in addition to any scholarships available to the student 
but not to run concurrently with allotments under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act; (c) that the funds allocated as scholarships be 
placed with the state treasurer and be administered by a commission 
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selected by the state board of education or by a corresponding state 
agency under the regulations prescribed by the Congress. (It is 
assumed that the commission will obtain technical assistance in the 
performance of its duties); (d) that the Act provide federal funds 
to set up a joint federal-state commission to study the effect of the 
operation of the scholarship plan to determine the degree to which 
it has fulfilled its purpose. 

Henceforth provision should be made to study periodically 
whether federal aid to individuals or states continues to be necessary. 
Because of the tremendous shifts in population, the complexity of 
our economic life, and unpredictable factors essential to the planning 
of programs for fifteen years hence, it is proposed that such a study 
be initiated to make certain the Act will.be flexible and fluid in 
serving the people for whom it has been intended. If by chance the 
purposes for which the Act has been set up are achieved, the Act 
could be repealed. A case in point is illustrated by the history of 
certain federal funds now being distributed. Their initial purpose 
was to stimulate the development of specific types of educational 
programs. Thirty years after their conception the administrative 
rules and regulations’superimposed by a federal agency have become 
so numerous that in many localities the inequalities of educational 
opportunity have been fostered by the very provisions of the Act 
which had been intended to reduce them. Therefore, federal aid 
should not be so narrowly administered and so inflexible in its use 
that the Act dictates the type of needs that may be recognized in any 
given community. 


Recommendation IV. The federal government should provide 
funds for the equalization of educational opportunity among the 
several states. 

Certain geographical areas in America have enjoyed advantages 
of natural and human resources which are characteristic of indus- 
trial development. Other regions of America have remained agrarian 
in interests and pursuits. Concentration of wealth has shifted to the 
more populous industrial areas. Those states rich in children have 
been poor in wealth. If the welfare of America is to be safeguarded, 
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all the children of all the people must have an opportunity to enjoy 
a common school education through at least the fourteenth grade 
irrespective of the geographical location. Simply out of selfish con- 
cern for their own welfare, if for no other reason, wealthy states 
should support such a movement whereby the manpower that they 
attract from rural America, where birth rates are high and educa- 
tional resources are low, would become well trained and, therefore, 
more productive and satisfactory workers. 

Therefore, it is recommended: (a) that federal assistance be pro- 
vided to the states equal approximately to the difference between 
3.5 per cent of the state income for the preceding fiscal year and the 
amount determined by the number of children from five through 
nineteen years of age multiplied by a minimum of $80 (an amount 
per child required for a minimum program of education) ; (b) that 
funds allocated to each state to bring the school income per child 
to a minimum of $80 be placed with the state treasurer and be 
distributed to the various school units on a plan devised by the state 
board of education or corresponding legal agency of the state in 
accordance with the fiscal regulations of Congress and based upon 
the counsel of the broad educational interests of the state; (c) that 
Congress appropriate to each of the seventeen states in which sepa- 
rate land grant colleges for Negroes are located the sum of $2,000,000 
for the specific purpose of improvement and extension of the edu- 
cational plants of each of these institutions and for the acquisition of 
scientific and other equipment required for those courses which are 
set up under federal land grant acts, this sum to be paid in equal 
installments over a three-year period. 

In explanation of section (c) of the previous recommendation, it 
is pointed out that responsibility for providing training to Negro 
students in higher education in the southern region, including the 
preparation of teachers in specialized fields such as agriculture, 
home economics, and mechanical arts and in general education for 
the public schools has been placed by state and federal laws very 
largely in the hands of the Negro land grant colleges. In seventeen 
states these institutions are separated by law. Provision made for 
plant facilities and operating purposes has been exceedingly limited 
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and there has been practically no provision made for experimen- 
tation and research purposes. The students enrolled in these institu- 
tions have not had access to facilities such as are provided in other 
land grant colleges within these states. The deficiencies and in- 
equalities result in continuing handicaps which, it appears, only fed- 
eral assistance can adjust. 


Recommendation V. A nationwide study of higher education 
needs, by states and regions as well as nationally, should be initiated 
to the end that cooperative planning and action among states and 
regions may result in meeting the needs for advanced education 
more effectively. 

The political boundaries of the forty-eight states have proved to 
be artificial with respect to certain services affecting the general 
welfare of the nation. As our industrialized society continues to 
become more complex the educational services require a correspond- 
ing increase in breadth, in scope, and in depth. Expansion of educa- 
tional services if properly financed might limit unduly available 
support for other governmental services unless specialized facilities 
of advanced education are planned cooperatively and shared by | 
qualified students irrespective of state boundaries. A study of the 
existing facilities and the formulation of a plan for their cooperative 
use then merits consideration. Only by this means may the unwar- 
ranted duplication of services and a waste of funds be prevented. 
Since many state institutions now tend to exclude out-of-state stu- 
dents, some youth are practically “stranded” in their attempts to 
obtain educational training in keeping with their desired occu- 
pational goals. The problem is serious enough that it should receive 
the attention of federal authorities who are interested in education. 


Summary 


Equality of educational opportunity may be influenced by in- 
equalities among individuals, institutions, communities, and states. 
The differences may be reduced by increasing the opportunity to 
enjoy the benefits of advanced education unhampered by racial, 
religious, geographical, social, economic, or other conditions. The 
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responsibility rests with the community to adapt its school program 
to the best interest of the youth; with the state through its planning 
and support to lift and equalize the minimum educational program 
of the several communities; with the federal government to sub- 
sidize the individual student who may be a victim of current eco- 
nomic restrictions, and to give financial aid to the states whose 
resources are insufficient to meet the educational needs of today. 
The success or the failure of each level of government to accept the 
responsibilities outlined depends upon the people. Only as the people 
understand, appreciate, and exhibit confidence in education may the 
democratic ideal be realized in the forty-eight states. 


Building and Plant Expansion 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP III 
By Phillip S. Donnell 


Dean of Engineering, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Aone the many and intricate problems arising out of 
the decision of Congress to authorize an educational program for 
the veterans of World War II, one of the most far-reaching and 
difficult accomplishments was the supplying of the living quarters 
and temporary classroom and laboratory facilities required by the 
almost overwhelming enrollment which followed the cessation of 
hostilities. 

The purpose of the analysis set forth in this report is twofold: 

1. To take stock of the building and equipment situation as it exists 
today; and 

2. To estimate requirements for the future and suggest solutions for 
the problems which can be anticipated. 


Determining Standards of Adequacy 


In any discussion having to do with the supply of adequate 
facilities, the first question which naturally presents itself is “What 
are adequate facilities?” The answer depends entirely on what use 
can be made of existing facilities. Facilities now vary from a log 
with a Mark Hopkins sitting on one end and a student on the 
other, through old worn-out buildings with creaking floors, to the 
marble halls and wainscoted classrooms of some of the recent 
buildings. The use of rooms varies from very small classes using 
rooms four hours or less per day to classes of forty or more students 
using rooms eight hours or more per day. In the former case the 
amount of new building required will be much less than that re- 
quired in the latter case. 

Establishment of an exact norm of adequate use is impossible. 

*Group III operated under the chairmanship of R. B. Stewart, Vice President and Con- 


troller, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. The list of. those who were members of this 
group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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There is considerable opinion to the effect that even in cases where 
greater usage than 80 per cent of a ten-hour, six-day week had been 
established there has been no evidence of an immediate deterioration 
in academic accomplishments as a result. Furthermore, it has been 
pointed out that the inconvenience of such intensive use of facilities 
is offset or compensated for by the educational value of meeting and 
overcoming obstacles as a prerequisite to accomplishment. An over- 
all classroom and laboratory usage figure of 80 per cent of a five 
and one-half day week may be considered a reasonable standard 
for the emergency, and this figure is recommended as a measure to 
be applied before students desiring an education are turned away 
because of lack of classroom space. It is quite apparent, however, 
that the sociological aspects of such crowding would, over a period 
of time, destroy the effectiveness of the college in training students 
for well-rounded citizenship. Inevitably the student enrollment 
implied by such usage would experience in most institutions a short- 
age of recreation and play space, and a shortage in opportunities for 
college activities. Such crowding may be expected to bring a lowered 
standard of conduct and lack of inducements to balanced living. 
Social contact in the dining and other common facilities would be 
adversely affected. Overcrowding in the dormitories and other 
living space would result. Such congestion would eventually cause 
a deterioration in the product of the institutions of higher learning 
which might continue such practice indefinitely. 

That the institutions of higher learning are aware of the need for 
greater social and recreation space is evidenced by the fact that there 
has been a real demand upon the Federal Works Agency for build- 
ings suitable for such use. Some institutions requested only such 
buildings in the $75,000,000 Veterans’ Facilities Program provided 
by the Seventy-Ninth Congress. 

The intensive use of classrooms is related to the question as to 
the number of months a student can study continuously without 
“going stale.” The general feeling is that after two school years, with 
a summer of continuous study, efficiency begins to decline. This is an 
important matter from the point of view of the veteran, since fed- 
eral assistance ceases during an extended vacation period. 
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The doubling up of classes caused some fear at first that the inter- 
mingling of so-called night students and regular full-time day stu- 
dents would be harmful. Night students have generally been older 
men and women seeking an education while working the normal 
day, and the shortage of facilities led to the utilization by regular 
students of the already established evening classes, especially in those 
institutions which already had large night schools. Through experi- 
ence such intermingling has been found to be valuable to both 
groups of students. To the younger day students there has come a 
greater realization of the meaning and value of an education as they 
have talked with those already in industry who have come to realize 
so thoroughly the need for and value of an education that they are, 
month after month and year after year, sacrificing four and even 
five evenings a week to obtain it. To the evening-school students 
there has come an inspiration from the greater buoyancy and 
vitality of youth, which has tended to break the monotony and give 
new courage to those who have been struggling under great handi- 
caps to gain their education. 

Prior to World War II the general average of floor space per 
student for all schools was above 200 square feet. Because of the 
doubling of enrollment, with only relatively small addition of floor 
space, the figure is now approximately 110 square feet of educational 
floor space per student. 


Increased Use of Existing Facilities 


Sound practices are recommended for producing a more effective 
use of floor space in those institutions which have not already at- 
tained the 80 per cent goal: 

1. Commence the school day at 7:00 o'clock in the morning 

2. Utilize available space during the usually accepted noon hour by 
keeping the dining facilities open at least two hours and scheduling class 
periods overlapping the lunch hour 

3. Hold classes until 10:00 o’clock at night 

4. Make full use of Saturday morning. 


With a little thought and organization both teachers’ and students’ 
schedules can be arranged without including, in any individual case, 
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both early morning and late evening classes on the same day. The 
adjustments recommended are now standard practice in most of 
the larger institutions. Apparently it would be possible for the col- 
leges to absorb several hundred thousand more students during the 
next two or three years if these emergency adjustments should be 
universally adopted and adhered to until additional permanent fa- 
cilities can be procured, or until the peak of the load has passed. 

Such measures should be considered only as temporary expedi- 
encies during the emergency. The sociological effects already re- 
ferred to make it absolutely essential that all concerned immediately 
put forth every effort to increase the facilities. To this end it is 
urgently recommended that Congress reinstate the $20,000,000 
asked by the Federal Works Agency under Public Law 697 to com- 
plete the transfer of 19,000,000 square feet of temporary floor space 
for which findings of need have already been rendered by the U. S. 
Office of Education. This amount was eliminated from the de- 
ficiency appropriation by action of the subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee. One hundred million dollars was origi- 
nally authorized by Congress, but only $75,000,000 has been appro- 
priated. It has been possible to supply only 14,000,000 square feet of 
temporary space for those institutions for which findings of need 
had been made. This space will be partially ready by June and all 
will be available by September. An additional 4,000,000 square feet 
of floor space can be transferred if Congress will react immediately 
and favorably to the request which has been made. With this addi- 
tional amount of space and strict adherence to the suggestions for 
universal intensive use of the facilities available, it is believed that 
classroom and laboratory space would permit the accommodation on 
an emergency basis of the September 1947 enrollment load. 


Federal Aid for Permanent Construction 


An immediate deficiency of temporary buildings is that they do | 
not lend themselves to the housing of heavy equipment. Heavier 
machinery and laboratory equipment are required for many courses 
in the junior and senior years, to which stage many of the students | 
will have arrived by September 1947. 
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Beyond the 4,000,000 square feet of floor space already mentioned 
no additional temporary construction should be provided. It is be- 
lieved to be economically sound and necessary as a means of carrying 
out the requirements of Public Laws 346 and 16 for the federal 
government to assist in providing very much needed permanent 
building to be completed for use commencing September 1948. 
The enrollment in September 1950 is expected to be approximately 
seven hundred thousand above that of September 1947. At 200 
square feet per student, the round figure already presented as 
being the requirement for adequate all-round teaching, 140,000,000 
square feet would be required for the increased number of stu- 
dents. It is felt that for the peak load a minimum of 110 square 
feet per student should be supplied through federal cooperation. 
Thus is established a minimum requirement of about 70,000,000 
square feet of floor space, which at the present time cannot possibly 
be built for less than $10 per square foot. Therefore, additional 
permanent construction in the amount of at least $700,000,000 will 
be required by 1950, of which it is felt that $350,000,000 should be 
supplied on a matching basis in the form of federal grants-in-aid. 
This is by no means an alarming or unusual amount; on the other 
hand it is quite conservative. In support of this statement, two facts 
should be noted. First, the amount involved is approximately equal 
to the amount already invested in temporary or ephemeral con- 
struction at the rate of approximately $5 per square foot, half the 
cost of permanent construction, which must soon fall into decay 
and be removed. Second, the figure is but a small fraction of the 
amount spent on construction during the first three years of the 
life of the Public Works Administration, 1933-1936. Moreover, such 
an investment, aside from serving its purpose in caring for the load 
resulting from veterans educational program at the same cost per 
square foot to the federal government as the temporary structures 
so far provided, will leaye a monument to efficient handling of the 
problem and will serve its purpose for many decades as the tempo- 
rary structures pass into history. 

It is interesting to note on the basis of careful investigation a 
minimum of $350,000,000, if made available now, considering all 
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educational institutions, would be in time for such a construction 
program to meet the anticipated need. Further, it is estimated that 
the amounts available to tax supported institutions and to private 
institutions respectively could be reasonably proportioned to the 
amount of construction anticipated as necessary. 

Furthermore it is logical—and seemingly many government of- 
ficials and members of Congress join in the belief—that the federal 
government share the costs in excess of those in normal times. The 
excess costs have grown out of the war and, incidentally, are to 
some extent the result of the practice of letting contracts on the 
basis of cost plus fixed fee. Under this arrangement there has been 
no influence anywhere to offset either the continuous increases in 
wages asked by both the skilled crafts and common labor or the 
gradual decline in the output of the individual worker. 

If the war had not taken place and caused building costs to reach 
such high levels it is probable that the institutions of higher learning 
could have provided for the normal growth in facilities required. 
With present costs the construction program for the time being 
cannot be resumed, because of the limited resources of the institu- 
tions. It is apparent that most institutions will have to hold up all 
construction regardless of the consequences until the entire price 
picture changes, unless the federal government assists with the excess 
part of the costs. Therefore, it is urged that Congress make avail- 
able the amount of $350,000,000 to assist the colleges and universities 
in expanding their permanent facilities to provide for the education 
of veterans and other students. 

It is recommended that the funds requested be made available 
for all educational facilities with the exception of residential 
housing and the purchase of land, and further that careful attention 
be given to the basis of distribution to the several states and terri- 
tories. If the number of certified veterans be used as a basis of dis- 
tribution it appears that an injustice will be done the non-industrial 
states having little on-the-job training. A very large part of those 
certified in a state such as New York are enrolled in on-the-job train- 
ing, as opposed to relatively small numbers in agricultural states. 
The system of distribution should be fair to states where the number 
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of veterans certified for education will be small because of the low 
standards of educational attainment. 

As a basic principle it is recommended that the actual number of 
veterans enrolled on a certain date, say March 31, 1947, be used as 
the basis for distribution to the states, this number to be obtained 
by combining the enrollments of all colleges within the state, which 
figures can be easily obtained. 

Further recommendations for consideration in any bill which 
may be introduced having as its purpose the supply of funds for 
grants-in-aid are listed below. 

1. Federal supervision (other than approval of construction plans to 
be submitted by the institutions) of the construction and operation of 
the buildings and all allied operations should be avoided. 

2. Funds should not be available subsequent to June 30, 1948, and con- 
struction in all cases receiving federal aid should be commenced by De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

3. A portion of the funds should be segregated from the initial pro- 
portional distribution to be used at the discretion of the Federal Works 
Agency in eliminating later and unforeseen inequalities in the distribu- 
tion. Among inequalities which can be visualized are possible allotments 
to schools in any of the Rocky Mountain states where a proportionate 
distribution on any basis would not give them sufficient funds even for 
a single building, even though it is evident from recent investigations, 
such as that presented in the United States News of March 28, 1947, that 
there has been a very rapid increase with a proportionally even greater 
movement of veterans to the institutions of learning in those states. 
Further, since graduate students require so much more space per student, 
it is thought that it may be logical to make to those schools having large 
graduate enrollments extra allotments from a suggested reserve of 25 
per cent. 

4. The Federal Works Agency, because of its previous experience in 
the public works program, should be made the government agency for 
the administering of the funds to the states and/or the schools. 

5. Both public and private institutions should participate in the pro- 
gram. Note elsewhere in this report the indications as to the part played 
by the private institution in carrying the load resulting from the veterans 
education program. 
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Materials and Labor 


Aside from financing there are the problems of materials and 
labor. It appears from the reports on all sides that there will be little 
if any shortage in the required materials by the time the actual con- 
struction can be gotten under way. That there will be a shortage 
of skilled labor in many of the building trades, however, is evident. 
The shortage results in part from the prevailing custom in several 
trades of taking in far too few apprentices. In the case of the brick- 
layers, for example, there would not be sufficient number to make 
even a start in some states to take care of construction equal to the 
particular state’s probable proportion of the program. It has been 
stated that the number of available bricklayers has decreased from 
one hundred twenty-three thousand in 1939 to sixty thousand in 
1947. This shortage, if not remedied immediately, will result in a 
curtailed program and will prevent men in other trades and com- 
mon labor from receiving many millions in their pay envelopes 
which would otherwise accrue to them. At the same time it will 
prevent the construction of buildings which will be sadly needed 
by the children of those who now would do the work of construc- 
tion, as they advante into the age when they will be attending 
college. 

Some of the institutions would like to dismantle, move, and 
re-erect existing available surplus war buildings at their own ex- 
pense. Such operations are possible under existing law through the 
Federal Works Agency, provided there are available more buildings 
than required for the government-paid-for projects which could be 
used to satisfy the findings of need which should be required to be 
approved by the U. S. Office of Education, as at present under 
Public Law 697. 


Long-Range Building Plans 
For long-range planning several important points which should 
be borne in mind may be listed. 
1. Every institution of higher learning, if it is to continue to render 


efficiently the service for which it was founded, should have or should 
prepare and follow a twenty-five year plan if possible; there should be 
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at least a ten-year plan. When such planning is not done and immediate 
needs are served only from year to year, the architecture and location of 
each building erected will be in accordance with the whims of the in- 
dividuals in control at the time. The physical plant will then grow like 
“Topsy” and possess neither beauty nor efficiency. 

2. There should be established a permanent understanding between 
the institution and the community in which it is located. The under- 
standing would have to do with such things as: the expected growth of 
the college and the land ultimately to be required; the sources of elec- 
tricity, water, and gas, along with the use of the municipal sewer systems, 
if any; the policy to be followed with regard to the housing of students, 
so that the permanent residents may assist to their limit in supplying 
homes and individual rooms to the extent that the institution does not 
plan to supply them. 

3. State planning is of vital importance so that the taxpayers’ money 
may not be used to duplicate buildings uselessly or to create facilities 
which are being or can better be supplied by another of the tax supported 
institutions or by one of the private colleges or universities. In one average- 
sized state there are now five divisions, schools, or colleges of engineering. 
Planning and positive action can eliminate duplication of this kind to 
the advantage of all concerned, including even the alumni of the respective 
institutions. At the present time organized state control has probably 
reached its highest degree of attainment in Georgia, Oregon, Montana, 
and Mississippi, named in lessening order of unification. 

4. There must be planning as to building construction on a nationwide 
basis. If it becomes the policy of any one state to isolate itself and receive 
as students in its institutions of higher learning only its own residents, 
that state may remove from availability to students in other states some 
specialized school of which only a few would satisfy the needs of the 
nation. If such isolation should be carried to the ultimate limit, every 
state would have to invest in buildings and facilities required for every 
type of education, however specialized. 


Practical Considerations for Immediate Construction 


The number of contractors who will offer normal turn-key-job 
bids is increasing. It is expected that normal bidding will be avail- 
able by the time permanent construction can be gotten under way. 
As an indication of the trend there may be cited the case of a large 
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contractor who when approached in his own office, late in 1946, 
stated that he could consider nothing but a cost-plus fixed fee con- 
tract and that he was not much interested in that. Three months 
later the same contractor came on his own initiative to the college 
and offered to submit a competitive bid. 

The belief of Federal Works Agency officials is that any grant-in- 
aid which may be made should not include help for relatively easily 
self-liquidating construction such as dormitories, because of the 
small amount of funds which will be made available, if any, and 
the very dire need for actual instructional and service space. It is 
generally agreed, however, that such structures as student unions 
(discussed elsewhere in this report) should be included, even though 
they are in the self-liquidating category, since they are usually 
financed with extreme difficulty. 

The proposal to eliminate dormitories from the program met with 
favor with all but three of eighteen higher education representatives 
present at the time of the discussion. To institutions located in towns 
without sufficient space to meet the housing needs of the students 
desiring to attend the schools even in normal times, or located in 
parts of the country where students are accustomed .to paying lower 
room rent than can be made available when the dormitories are 
made 100 per cent self-liquidating, elimination of the category of 
living space from a federal grant-in-aid program would be of vital 
importance. 

To offset such disadvantages and to assist in the financing of 
dormitory space it is recommended that the Congress enact legis- 
lation making available to the institutions concerned the gross in- 
come from all V-projects now operating under the Federal Public 
Housing Authority program. At present only a fixed predetermined | 
sum for a very limited maintenance program is retained, the re- 
mainder of the income going to the Treasury of the United States. 
Bills to implement this recommendation are now before Congress. 

The belief that construction in the amount of $700,000,000 can be 
started and completed in time to be available to supply the necessary 
space for the peak load during the period from September 1948, to 
June 1951, is based on the considerations listed on the next page. 
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1. The amount of construction involved is, as noted elsewhere, smaller 
than that included in the Public Works Administration program com- 
pleted in the three years, 1933-1936. 

2. The PWA program started from scratch, whereas the plans for col- 
lege and university buildings to cost $200,000,000 are already completed 
or well under way, including projects both within and outside the Federal 
Works Agency Advance Planning program. 

3. The sum of nearly $300,000,000 will have been spent within eighteen 
months from January 1946, by the two federal agencies administrating 
temporary building assistance, in spite of the fact that field organizations 
had to be built up in both cases. In the proposed program, completely 
decentralized as it should be, having possibly eight hundred or more 
agencies working independently and simultaneously, it will be much 
easier to carry out the program quickly provided something can be 
done to supply the necessary craftsmen and common labor—a problem 
discussed under another paragraph in this report. 

In considering need for additional space, emphasis must be put 
on the fact that after September i947, the most difficult load will: 
begin to materialize as the first of the large number of students now 
in the lower years reach the junior and senior years, requiring a 
larger average amount of space per student for the more complicated 
and more specialized equipment and laboratory facilities. 

There is one new development in building practice which it is 
believed will be of benefit in the construction program being con- 
sidered. That is the elimination of as many permanent partitions as 
possible; in general only the corridor partitions need be of a per- 
manent nature. Such partitions will contain certain of the utility 
items such as the light switches, electrical distribution conduits, and 
telephone outlets. The subdivision of the useful space is made by the 
use of plastics, such materials as celotex, metal, and other materials 
which can be installed quickly and removed easily when the use of 
the space changes. In some structures, where there is any possibility 
that at some future time the space would be needed for large labora- 
tories, no permanent partitions are provided. Such constructions in 
dormitories would be a mistake since the use of the space, with the 
exception of minor parts, is definitely known when the building is 
designed. 
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Architectural Service 


Control of the general architectural scheme is effected in many 
different ways—at institutions where there is control—any one of 
which would seem to serve the purpose if actually made to work. 
One large university has a permanent committee of five men which 
maintains general control over the architectural plan. These men 
hold specific positions which are pertinent to the work of such a 
committee. When a new building is proposed a special committee 
is named, of which one member is drawn from the general com- 
mittee, one is a representative of the campus architect, and the others 
represent departments directly interested in the use of the building. 

Most of the larger institutions have architects or groups of archi- 
tects regularly employed. Frequently the architect, working under 
the direction of the President, has direct control over the planning 
for the future. In general where there are such architects, it is 
arranged that they do at least the preliminary planning and the 
supervision, the rest of the work being done either directly by them 
or by commercial architects under contract. 

A problem arises for the small college, which is financially unable 
to retain an architect for general planning purposes, to get such 
work done, or even the preliminary work on individual buildings. 
In general the small institution must depend upon whatever com- 
mercial architect may be retained and can only hope that he or she 
proves to be a good one. It is suggested that the National Education 
Association, the American Institute of Architects, or some other 
similar organization, prepare a checklist or guide setting forth 
things to watch for and/or do in construction programs. 

It is suggested also that the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, which organization has published an extremely useful 
series of suggestions for those planning secondary school buildings, 
Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting October 26-29, 
1945, enlarge the scope of its work to cover buildings for the institu- 
tions of higher education. 


* This publication is available at the price of $1 from James L. Graham, State Department 
of Education, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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Housing for Married Students 


The question of how long the necessity for providing homes for 
married couples will continue is pertinent. Undoubtedly in all schools 
there will hereafter be a tendency toward a greater number of 
married undergraduates than heretofore. This tendency was notice- 
able before the war in many places. If federal aid in the form of 
scholarships should be continued, the increase over prewar numbers 
may be quite appreciable. Aside from this possibility, it is clear that 
there will be a continuing rise in the enrollment of graduate stu- 
dents, of whom a larger per cent will be married because of their 
greater age. The veterans educational program has revealed that 
having a family does not seem to be a handicap in the pursuit of an 
education. 








Instructional Equipment and Supplies 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP IV' 
James L. McCaskill 


Assistant Director, Legislative-Federal Relations Division, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


GeneraLty SPEAKING, higher education has never been 
provided adequately with instructional equipment and supplies. | 
No less than one-half of the colleges and universities of the country | 
at any one time have had both the quality and quantity of their | 
educational programs adversely affected by shortages. Prior to the 
war the backlog of unfilled need for equipment and supplies was | 
of ten years’ accumulation. Lack of funds more than any other one | 
factor caused the accumulation of this huge deficiency. The war | 
years not only brought a vastly increased wear upon equipment in | 
regular and military training programs but also shut off almost | 
entirely all sources of renewal and maintenance. Some colleges | 
actually loaned or sold outright urgently needed equipment to | 
civilian and military agencies of the federal government for war | 
purposes. Now, at the beginning of a rapidly pyramiding enroll- | 
ment period that will continue for at least three years, colleges and | 
universities are faced with extremely short or vanished sources of | 
supply, higher prices in all areas of purchasing, and budgets already | 
expanded to the limit. 


Major Shortages 
It is extremely difficult to categorize types of instructional equip- | 
ment and supplies in terms of urgency of need. Shortages include : 
everything from mimeograph paper to library books, from micro- | 
scopes to laboratory furniture, and from drawing instruments to 


heavy machine tools. Due to the influx of students into engineering 


Group IV operated under the chairmanship of Clark Frasier, Director of Student Teach- | 


: 
t 
ing, Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington, and Olin E. Thomas, 
Executive Secretary, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. The list of those who were | 
members of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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and science courses, perhaps the No. 1 shortage is in equipment 
and supplies for these courses. Laboratory furniture, equipment, and 
supplies for chemistry, physics, biological sciences, and medicine are 
urgently needed as are similar equipment and supplies for engineer- 
ing laboratories. The need is expanded critically by the rapid, 
unprecedented development of new scientific and technological 
knowledge during the war. It has always been difficult for education 
to keep pace with developments in these fields. The present inac- 


| cessibility of equipment and supplies in fields such as high fre- 
| quency electronics and nuclear physics seriously endangers the 
| future economy and security of the nation. 


The shortage of paper for all purposes over a long period of time 
has had adverse effect upon supply in a number of areas of education. 


| The difficulty of securing typing and duplicating paper, the inade- 
| quate supply of textbooks in most fields, and the shortage of library 
| books create urgent problems in most institutions. Although educa- 
' tion has had fair access to surplus textbooks from military training 


programs, the fact that many of these books are out of date or 
otherwise unsuitable for general use has diminished the possibility 
of relief from this source. 

Office machines, both for commercial education courses and for 
administrative use, are in extremely short supply. The expansion 
of commercial education due to veterans enrollment is second only 
to the expansion in the fields of science and engineering. Early in 
the war many institutions sold outright to the military services every 
typewriter that was not in maximum use. Other machines were 


| worn out because of heavy usage. Yet, few institutions have had 
| access to the supply of typewriters in government surplus. If com- 








| mercial production continues to increase, the shortage of office 


machines may be alleviated somewhat for those institutions having 
sufficient funds to purchase new equipment. 

The demand for visual aids in education has been rapidly in- 
creased due to the effective employment of such aids in service 
training courses. Little audio-visual equipment has been released 
through surplus channels. With all branches of the service con- 
tinuing to purchase, little hope is offered for acquisition of such 
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equipment until production is increased far beyond prewar peaks. 

Classroom furniture, especially straight and tablet-arm chairs, 
continues in extremely short supply due to the fact that many manu- 
facturers have discontinued low-cost items from lines limited by 
the shortage of lumber. Classroom desks and tables for all purposes 
seem to be in reasonably long supply in government surplus, and 
increased access to these items may develop in the future. Need 
for this type of equipment has been alleviated somewhat, however, 
by the fact that many institutions have been able to improvise 
classroom seating through use of folding chairs and homemade 
benches. 


Trends in Supply 


It is impossible to determine major trends in the manufacture of 
educational equipment and supplies sufficiently well to venture pre- 
dictions. Most manufacturers converted to war production and for 
them 1946 was a year of reconversion with limited production. 
Deliveries in some lines were greater than in the preceding year, 
but a huge backlog of orders continued to grow. It is possible that 
1947 production may rise to as much as 50 per cent higher than 
that of any previous year, but many firms are setting delivery dates 
from twelve to eighteen months beyond date of order. 

To come within the purchasing power of institutions most 
school equipment must be manufactured at lowest possible cost. 
With steel production devoted almost wholly to the heavier, more 
profitable uses and with lumber in extremely short supply, manu- 
facturers have reduced or discontinued production of all low-cost 
items, reserving their stocks of raw materials for the more expensive 
trade. This practice has resulted in the complete elimination of some 
equipment items from the educational market. Equally important 
perhaps is the fact that it is impossible for most manufacturers to 
quote firm prices on equipment ordered at the present time. This 
is a major obstacle since most boards of control will not authorize 
unpriced purchasing. Any attempt to predict trends in supply results 
in the conclusion that’ until the brakes are released on productivity 
in industry and the inflationary spiral halted there is little or 
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no possibility of instructional equipment and supplies becoming 
adequate. 
Effect on Instructional Program 


The impact of the shortage of instructional equipment and sup- 
plies upon the educational program has resulted in many adverse 
developments. This is true in the overcrowded fields, such as engi- 
neering, science, and medicine, much more than in fields which 
have not become overexpanded by veteran enrollment. Class size 
has exceeded all reasonable limits in many courses. Course sequence 
has frequently been changed, and some students have had to change 
courses or fields of specialty because of inadequate instructional 
facilities. The inability of instructors to secure usual instructional 
aid has resulted in substitution or elimination. The lecture or demon- 
stration method is resorted to in teaching situations where laboratory 
work would be more profitable. Multiplying the number of students 
using laboratory equipment has resulted in a lowered quality of 
work because the student rarely has an opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar with the equipment used. The fact that little 
or no equipment is accessible in newer fields of knowledge has 
blocked the development of adequate courses in newer areas. One 
of the perceptible evidences of lower standards in the instructional 
program, due partially at least to critical shortages, is the fact that 
too many students discontinue courses. Some drop-outs are bright 
students who recognize the poor quality of instruction, while others 
are students who need more individual attention and discontinue 
courses for lack of it. 

Although enrollments in teacher-education courses have not ex- 
panded as in other courses, the inadequacy of certain facilities neces- 
sary to the training of good teachers is resulting in a lower standard 
of teacher preparation that will have an adverse effect upon the 
quality of education offered the next generation. 

It should be pointed out that colleges have made great effort to 
utilize their existing facilities to the fullest extent. School days have 
been extended to the point where schedules beginning at 7:00 o’clock 
in the morning and continuing to 10:00 o'clock at night are not 
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unusual. Conversion of space designed for one purpose to use for 
another is a means that has been employed to extend the use of 
facilities. Such conversion usually results in decreased efficiency for 
either purpose. It is estimated that two-thirds of the instructional 
space provided in educational institutions is utilized to such an extent 
that the only time it is unused is the period during which main- 
tenance and preparational service are necessary. 

The extremely bad conditions will undoubtedly grow worse as 
the “bulge” in enrollment moves upward. Demand for more ex- 
pansion in upper division courses and in graduate and research work 
will result in greatly increased need for equipment that is more 
expensive and more difficult to secure. Not only is expansion in 
research and graduate education necessary to meet the needs of 
students moving into these fields, but colleges and universities are 
depending more and more upon students in these divisions for part- 
time instructors at lower levels. 


Prospects for the Future 


When the problem of providing equipment and supplies for a 
total of three million or more college and university students in 
1950 is considered in terms of existing conditions it is impossible to 
make predictions with any degree of accuracy. 

Prevailing conditions in commercial supply sources seem to pre- 
clude the possibility of much diminution of the backlog of need. 
All production is far behind schedule. Continued shortages of raw 
materials, high costs for labor, and other factors will continue to 
direct production toward markets more profitable than education. 
Thus, there seems to be little hope for any early reduction in the 
mounting inventory of need for equipment and supplies. Even when 
it is possible for orders to be filled, congested transportation and 
difficulty in securing labor for installation are barriers not easily 
removed. It seems safe to say that education could take all the com- 
mercial production of educational equipment and supplies for the 
next three years and yet fill not more than 50 per cent of the ac- 
cumulating need. 

Apparently the chief possibility of increased supply lies in securing 
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greater access to the enormous quantities of equipment and supplies 
remaining in government surplus. Up to the present time education 
has had limited access to surplus government property through 
three major channels: the Army and Navy donations program; 
the War Assets Administration disposal program under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944; and the Veterans Educational Facilities Pro- 
gram under Public Law 697 and CPA Direction 23. It is impossible 
at the present time to appraise the benefits under these programs or _ 
to make comparisons between them. Perhaps only one criticism is 
valid: that there has been wide variation geographically in the dis- 
tribution of benefits to education under all three programs. Some 
institutions have benefited greatly from Army and Navy donations. 
The same thing is true to a much more limited extent of the War 
Assets Administration program. Higher education generally has 
benefited to a much greater degree through the Veterans Educa- 
tional Facilities Program of the U. S. Office of Education and the 
Federal Works Agency. 

The laws authorizing Army and Navy donations are obsolete. 
These laws were enacted primarily to provide for conditions arising 
after the Spanish American War and after World War I, and their 
application to conditions following World War II is of limited value. 
If education is to receive further benefit under the donations pro- 
gram, amendment to existing law seems to be necessary. 

Public Law 457, the Surplus Property Act of 1944, is one of the 
most complicated of recent Congressional enactments. As a con- 
sequence it is exceedingly difficult to interpret and administer. Other 
difficulties too numerous to detail here have beset War Assets Ad- 
ministration from its beginning. The major fact stands out, however, 
that the policymaking level of this administration has consistently 
been much more interested in the dollar value of surplus than in 
the accrued and accruing values to the welfare of the nation through 
its educational use. If education is to meet the constantly increasing 
equipment and supply needs created primarily by veterans enroll- 
ment, policy at the top level in the War Assets Administration ‘must 
be changed to enable both the speeding up and broadening out of 
surplus property disposal to educational institutions. If improvement 
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cannot be brought about through administrative means, amendatory 
legislation should be sought at once. 

Congress placed upon the schools and colleges of the nation a 
heavy obligation when it provided the educational benefits in the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. This law offers the privi- 
lege of a college education to every qualified veteran who seeks 
admission to our colleges and universities, yet the priority status of 
the individual veteran has interfered with the provision of the 
opportunity many times. Veterans priority should be given to 
veterans as a group rather than limited to priority for one veteran. 
This has been done by the housing agencies and CPA in extending 
to an educational institution which enrolls veterans a priority status 
equal to that of the individual veteran. 

Just before the close of the Seventy-Ninth Congress Public Law 
697 was enacted “to provide needed educational facilities, other than 
housing, to educational institutions furnishing courses of training 
or education to persons under Title II of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended.” This law was enacted as an emer- 
gency measure after it became clearly evident that many veterans 
would be denied entrance into higher education because of the lack 
of instructional facilities. The Act authorized $100,000,000 for trans- 
ferring surplus government buildings to college campuses and for 
supplying equipment to educational institutions. Only $75,000,000 
of the authorization was appropriated, and at present the program 
is faced with closure for lack of funds with the job only partially 
done. 

Just prior to the opening of the 1946-47 school year, it was dis- 
covered that the provisions of Public Law 697 could not secure for 
higher education all the categories of equipment needed for veterans 
emergency educational facilities. To provide the top priority needed, 
CPA Direction 23 authorized the War Assets Administration to 
make transfers of property through the Federal Works Agency at 
95 per cent discount from fair value to colleges and universities 
having most critical need as found and certified by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Much of the effectiveness intended under Direction 
23 was lost, due to the fact that federal agencies and individual 
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veterans acquired much surplus badly needed: by education. It is 
difficult to appraise the effect of the expiration of Direction 23 which 
occurred on March 31, 1947. If federal agencies and individual 
veterans continue to draw heavily on the surplus stockpile, education 
will fare even worse than previously. The fact remains that at no 
time in the whole program of surplus disposal has education had 
fair and equal access to surplus government property. 

Many administrative devices have been developed in an effort 
to make limited supplies serve large enrollments. Extended daily 
schedules, substitution of methods requiring little or no equipment 
for laboratory methods, transfer of equipment from room to room, 
individual work kits to be transported by students, portable demon- 
stration tables, and dual purpose use of such facilities as study halls 
and dining rooms, all have served to stretch equipment use to the 
maximum. None of these devices is satisfactory, and in almost every 
instance the quality of the educational program has been reduced. 


Procurement 


Many colleges and universities have improved buying efficiency 
through increased centralization of purchasing. It is important that 
faculty and staff members have freedom in making equipment sug- 
gestions, but purchasing conditions are such that requests should 
be channeled through some central agency which has full under- 
standing of procurement difficulties. The exact method of attaining 
coordination in procurement of equipment and supplies must be 
determined by conditions in the individual institutions. Under 
present conditions it is doubtful that any educational institution 
can operate efficiently without centralized purchasing of equipment 
and supplies. 

In the procurement of government surplus property one indi- 
vidual in an institution should have full responsibility for exploration 
and acquisition. The amount of time to be devoted to this respon- 
sibility and the amount of assistance to be provided will depend 
upon conditions within the individual institution. The only hope 
offered for relief in such quantity that the emergency conditions 
may be reduced is through increased access to surplus property. 
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Recommendation 


It is recommended that the Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Association establish a national committee 
on surplus government property. This committee should have repre- 
sentation from the Army and Navy, from the federal agencies having 
major responsibility for surplus property disposal, from veterans 
organizations, and from the school equipment supply industry as 
well as from higher education. If possible personnel should be 
selected from the working level in the field where firsthand knowl- 
edge of most critical conditions exists. 

This committee should have as its major function the develop- 
ment of ways and means of assisting the War Assets Administration 
in speeding up and expanding all programs for the disposal of sur- 
plus property to education. 

It should be the responsibility of the committee to press for imme- 
diate changes in administrative policy to accomplish this purpose and 
to initiate legislation where accomplishment seems to be impossible 
otherwise. 
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The Function of Higher Education in Our Society 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP V' 
By Mary P. Holleran 


Professor of Social Science, St. Joseph 
College, West Hartford, Connecticut 


Oor of the unprecedented numbers who are now en- 
rolled in colleges and universities there emerges a sizable group com- 
posed of students of a very different type from that formerly found 
in the traditional institutions. These students are emphasizing the 
need for more and more technical and vocational education. 

It has become increasingly obvious, also, that.the work of a college 
or university is not finished when it has provided information or 
knowledge. We now possess sufficient knowledge to prevent another 
depression or another war. Unless that knowledge is translated into 
effective action, however, history may repeat itself. 

Therefore, it is important at this time to re-examine the functions 
of higher education in our society. 


Definitions 


The discussion of such an important subject presents a temptation 
to linger unduly over definitions of terms and to get bogged down 
in the intricacies of terminology. An effort is made in this report 
to avoid any disposition in that direction; formal definitions are 
reduced to a minimum. The term “higher education” is used to 
include any post-high school education which an institution might 


Group V operated under the chairmanship of J. D. Williams, Chancellor, University of 
Mississippi, University, Mississippi. The list of those who were members of this group will 
be found by referring to the Appendix. 

Recorder’s note: The group which discussed the subject was, in the composition of its 
personnel, as ideal as could possibly be found for a consideration of this kind. The member- 
ship ranged all the way from those identified with large state universities to those connected 
with very small private denominational institutions, from the traditional liberal arts college 
to the large institutions of technology. In spite of the great possibility of conflicting opinions 
which might have developed, the work proceeded with equanimity and the conclusions were 
reached in a spirit of unanimity. If one criticism might be in order, it is of general nature, 
and for it the particular group was in no way’ responsible, namely that the personnel was 
too heavily weighted by representatives of administration. The discussions might very well 
have benefited from more participation by faculty members. 
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initiate or supervise. The term “higher” is not used to imply that 
technical or vocational education could not or should not suitably be 
included. Nor is it considered at all necessary to preserve the status 
quo of institutions of higher learning in view of the increasing and 


changing needs of society. 
The statement of the two major functions of higher education as 


given by F. C. Rosecrance of New York University in his paper 
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entitled “Aims and Curriculum” are accepted as a working formula | 
or point of departure: i 
1. To free individual personalities for their fullest development con- i 
sonant with those of other developing persons. 4 
2. Creation and recreation of society to an even more abundant atmos- 
phere in which free individuals, as citizens, may flower, mature, and ; 
contribute more to the welfare of others. i 
As the report unfolds, there will be revealed a continued emphasis 

; 


upon the basic premises of Professor Rosecrance, namely, that “the 
education of the whole man is the primary and paramount task of 
all education” and that “the test is how he acts as well as how he 
thinks.” 

It should be borne in mind that a person is to be considered and is 
always to consider himself as a citizen with a broad view of the 
whole social picture, rather than simply as an individual taking 
the narrow and isolated view of his specialty and thereby losing 
sight of the general good. It is not denied that the end of education 
is a better future and that educators have a responsibility to point 
toward that future, meanwhile furnishing through the medium of 
their leadership stimulating experiences which relate ideas and ideals 


to life and living. 
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Futility of Alibis and Obsolete Theories 


Educators can no longer continue to do nothing about the social 
challenge of our time, furnishing themselves with the comfortable 
alibi that “the time is not ripe” for active participation in community, 
state, national, and international affairs. If educators do not assume 
their fair share of the burden of leadership, others less capable and 
less desirable will move in—perhaps they are already doing so. 
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It is true that careful judgment must be exercised in the process 
of relating education to life. On the one hand, a program of do- 
nothingness can be followed just so long; on the other hand, it is 
possible to launch out too far beyond the people, with resulting 
harm. In areas where cultural barriers are being let down, how- 
ever, education can and must seize the opportunity to bring about 
readjustments contributing to better group relations, 

The old, narrow theory that the social studies should take care 
of the problem of citizenship and that the professors of mathematics 
and engineering have nothing to do with the matter must go, Con- 
sidered in the abstract, thermodynamics does not seem closely or 
directly related to citizenship, but certainly the professor of that 
subject could enter wholeheartedly into community affairs. Every 
subject can and should contribute something to the understanding 
of the complex civilization in which we live. The college or uni- 
versity professor who has been sitting in an ivory tower delivering 
lectures and referring to texts no longer satisfies. The exclusive cult 
of verbalism must be discarded. Students everywhere are demanding 
that professors exemplify the good citizen, in addition to being able 
to define the term. 

At this point it is necessary to emphasize and re-emphasize the 
need for faculty members with broad vision who are integrating 
for themselves and who can stimulate their students to integrate 
the rapidly increasing body of knowledge and technological advances 
so that they in turn will have an over-all picture of contemporary 
civilization. Such integration is proper in a democracy. 

There is a responsibility attachable to the institution as well as to 
every individual faculty member for growth—not quantitative but 
qualitative—and especially for growth in concern for the human 
element in our world. Institutions of higher learning should be pre- 
pared to make good on what hitherto has amounted to an empty 
promise namely, the preparation of students for “the good life.” 

Higher education does not presume that it has a monopoly on 
the means for developing “the good life.” The home, the church, 
labor unions, veterans organizations, and countless other agencies 
have programs and activities related to the objective. Higher educa- 
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tion must now contribute leadership in the philosophical and 
spiritual fields. In fields other than philosophical and spiritual these 
institutions have already carried research far ahead of current prac- 
tices. Education is, in finality, the people’s instrument for making 
the democratic way effective. 

Training for the transfer from college to community life must 
be given while the student is still enrolled in the institution. This 
does not constitute a recommendation of “play acting,” but the 
education must provide real opportunity for the student to acquire 
experience in democratic enterprises. Such participation would result 
in community improvement and the student in turn would ex- 
perience satisfaction in finding that he is necessary to the general 
welfare. 

Instead of continuing to define the function of higher education 
in general or “fuzzy” terms there must be a frame of reference, 
definite norms, and an essential set of values recognized as guides 
for the program of educating the individual as a responsible citizen. 
The guides should reveal: 

1. The place of human values in the functioning of higher education 


2. The place of scientific method and spirit in the picture 
3. The ways in which higher education should function in our society.” 


Community of Values 


There must be a community of values with inseparable individual 
and social aspects. Higher education must develop and teach moral 
and spiritual values as reflected in the Judaeo-Christian conception 
of democratic life. It is our conviction that education has but one 
adequate orientation and that is in terms of democracy as a complete 
way of individual and social life. Democracy as a way of life is much 
broader than political process and method, bringing within its 
compass all the methods, aims, and conditions of life. It stems from 

* From this point on, the recorder has judged it wise to follow in great part the findings 
of the three subcommittees as incorporated in the chairman’s report, for two reasons: (a) 
these reports constituted the very essence and core of the group thinking, and (b) all the 
reports were so carefully examined, analyzed, criticized, and finally accepted by the entire 


group that it seemed unwise to tamper with them. In fact, the value of the work done by 
this Group might in this way well lose some of its effectiveness. 
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an unalterable belief in the dignity, sanctity, and eternal worth of 
every individual, regardless of race, color, or creed. Therefore, the 
major and inescapable function of higher education in our society 
is to take its full share of leadership, along with other agencies of 
the people, in the effective development of individuals who under- 
stand democracy, who are loyal to it, and who are equipped and 
motivated for intelligent participation in democracy as the way of 
individual, local, national, and international life. 

Functions of higher education as related to human values and the 
individual are as follows: 


1. To seek in the light of reason a basis for value judgments 

2. To achieve acceptance of a higher degree of responsibility for in- 
dividual and group action 

3. To integrate the religious, moral, esthetic, social, cultural, and in- 
tellectual values to effect the fullest development of the person, indi- 
vidually and socially. 


Scientific Method and the Scientific Spirit 


Scientific method and scientific spirit imply a set of practices which 


must form an essential part of any philosophy of education accept- 
able for an institution of higher learning. The following practices 
are generally agreed to be essential in the scientific method and the 
scientific spirit: the experimental method pursued with adequate 
controls; verification of hypotheses; objectivity; mental discipline; 
suspended judgment; impersonal, dispassionate quest for truth. It 
is recognized that the scientific method has certain limitations when 
it is employed outside the areas of the exact sciences, but all areas 
of life beyond the exact sciences—areas of social and moral variables 
and intangibles—might well come under the influence of the scien- 
tific spirit. It is in the latter areas that prejudices and uncritical think- 
ing most easily appear and grow. The importance of other practices 
which may be found necessary to the development of social aware- 
ness and responsibility and to individual development should not 
be minimized. It is recognized that the scientist himself as a citizen 
has responsibilities beyond the dispassionate quest for truth. Indeed, 
his sense of social and political responsibilities should be heightened 
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by virtue of the application to human affairs of knowledge drawn 
from his own field of specialization. 


Ways in Which Higher Education Performs Its Functions in Society 


Higher education performs its functions in our society: (a) 
through research, which extends the frontiers of knowledge; (b) 
through critical interpretation, which processes existing knowledge 
in order that it may be used more effectively in the interest of 
humanity; (c) through teaching with the conscious purpose of 
helping the student develop his abilities and personality in order 
that he may become an intelligent, socially responsible, and well- 
balanced member of society. 

It is believed that the first of these responsibilities is now being 
performed in a limited though reasonably satisfactory manner, but 
that many of our institutions of higher education are not sufficiently 
aware of the latter two responsibilities, or are not carrying them out 
effectively. It is further believed that these inadequacies can be cor- 
rected, at Ieast in part, through the attainment of four goals in 
American higher education. 


1, A more alert and discriminating attitude should be created in the 
student by the introduction of courses specifically designed for this 
purpose and by a shift in emphasis in already existing courses. 

2. The student should be acquainted with the fact that by the history 
of man’s struggle for freedom is meant man’s struggle to substitute sense 
of duty—internal discipline—for submission to external compulsion, so 
that he may live in accordance with the most authentically established 
knowledge of the physical world and of the social and moral environ- 
ment. Through a*knowledge of the evaluation of freedom, the individual 
may develop more effectively his individual potentialities and his social 
consciousness. Further, he may become an intelligent participant in the 
continuous process of reconstructing society in terms of his highest ideals. 

3. A discriminating appreciation of human values should be developed 
and emphasized in the community life of the college and in the whole 
range of community life beyond the campus. 

4. Through institutions of higher education an opportunity should be 
provided for graduates and other adults to continue their cultural, social, 
and moral development. 
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Attainment of the goals named involves: (a) the character of the 
faculty, (b) the pattern of life in the institution, (c) the curriculum. 

The importance of these three factors is evident. The accomplish- 
ment of the faculty specialist becomes meaningful to himself and 
to the society of which he is a part only when basic human values 
are accepted as the real teaching objective, whatever the subject 
taught. A materialistic conception of the university undermines the 
belief in the dignity of man, and the value of the individual human 
spirit which is basic to the democratic way of life. Therefore, the in- 
stitution devoted to higher education must so organize its life as to 
provide actual experience in democratic community living. Although 
the character and beliefs of the faculty are influences in any field of 
study, certain courses may be developed which are particularly con- 
ducive to the development of human values. Such courses may oper- 
ate to unify the whole curriculum and may serve to give meaning 
and perspective to all learning. 

It has been demonstrated that, ten years after graduation, many 
college graduates are uncritical in their thinking, inconsistent, smug 
and selfish, and interested primarily in their own personal security. 
This unfortunate condition could be corrected to a large extent 
through the adoption by institutions of higher learning of the sug- 
gestions set forth in this report. A real change—an actual social, 
economic, and spiritual revolution—could occur, which would pro- 
duce in every area what democracy so desperately and obviously 
needs—the socially responsible citizen. 
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General Education 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP VI’ 
By Eleanor F. Dolan 


Dean, Flora Stone Mather College, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Definition and Aims 


Te primary purpose of all education should be to pro- 
mote the maximum development of the individual consistent with 
the general good. This obligation is ever-present in the minds of 
our college and university faculties for they realize how large is 
the percentage of the leaders of the state whom they train. The 
critical condition of the world today and in the past few years has 
forced both educators and laymen to seek means which will correct 
present problems and prevent their recurrence. Inevitably they turn 
to education, particularly higher education, and their researches 
show clearly that general education alone has the opportunity—the 
objectives, the capacity, and the talent—to prepare men and women 
capable of creating for themselves and others a finer world society. 
Specialized education fits men to earn a living; general education 
fits men to live. 

Since general education has a unique function in society, for the 
individual and the state, it should be given a position of first im- 
portance in planning the curriculum for any school at any level. 
This emphasis can be undertaken and defended most effectively if 
the concept of general education is clear and if its aims are particular- 
ized. Such clarification will command the understanding and respect 
of faculty, students, and the community, and eventually their sup- 
port through trying periods of experimentation, adjustment, and 
evaluation which may be anticipated in any educational system 
attempting to implement a program of general education. Further- 

*Group VI operated under the chairmanship of Earl J. McGrath, Dean, College of Liberal 


Arts, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. The list of those who were members of 
this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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more, the complexity of the educational program will not be any 
less at the level of higher education than at an earlier one. Perhaps 
because the time limit on formal education is so short, the pressure 
for a solution of those problems seems often extremely intense, under- 
lining the necessity for a thorough understanding of general educa- 
tion at the collegiate level. 

General education is that education which every person should 
have in order to assure to him the fundamentals of an effective life 
and to society the preservation of freedom. In short, it is that educa- 
tion which “no person can afford to be without.” The University 
of Minnesota has defined general education in about these terms: 
“It is the preparation designed for the non-specialized, non-vocational 
phase of living in a free society.” 


As a result of group thinking about this problem, the following 
eleven cardinal points are stated as the aims of general education in 
colleges and universities: 


1. Cultivation of habits of effective communication in word and number 

2. Development of intellectual curiosity, competence, and maturity 

3. Establishment of the habits of reflection and reasoning necessary to 
reach valid judgments about man and the physical world 

4. Formulation of a code of ethics and a philosophy for the regulation 
of individual life and the achievement of the highest spiritual values 

5. Acquisition of the knowledge and habits necessary for maintaining 
sound physical and mental health 

6. Intelligent and cooperative entrance into the responsibilities of family 
life 

7. Recognition of the interdependence of different peoples of the world 
and the responsibility of the individual citizen for fostering international 
understanding and peace 

8. Understanding of the place of work in the life of men and discovery 
of one’s own vocational interests and aptitudes 

g. Acquisition of the understanding needed to assist in the solution of 
the problems of American society 

10. Understanding of the influence of science on the development of 
contemporary thought and institutions 

11. Appreciation of literature, music, and the other fine arts and, if 
possible, engagement in some creative activity. 
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In the drawing up of such a statement of “aims” there is implicit 
the danger that each will be interpreted as setting limits to achieve- 
ments. Exactly the opposite is the constructive interpretation. The 
statement of goals is intended to present the first step to the “liberat- 
ing elements” which lie in each and in the combination of all. For ex- 
ample, the policy of the Harvard Report on General Education in a 
Free Society is to state the development of habits of critical thinking 
as a separate and distinct goal of general education. The above series 
sets critical thinking as a natural result of training in all the eleven, 
in accordance with the University of Minnesota approach. The state- 
ment of aims as here presented invites considered change and broad 
interpretation rather than strict construction and the preservation 
at all costs of the status quo, even in general education. Around and 
within each is emphasis upon vitality for the needs of our dynamic 
modern society. 

There can be no misunderstanding of the meaning or necessity 
of adequate ability to read, write, and speak. It is essential that the 
basic skills of mathematics be included in this statement, and to- 
gether they are thought of as the societal “tools of living.” Whether 
it is possible to broaden the meaning of the skill of communication 
to include proficiency in a foreign tongue is a highly debatable 
question. The best opinion at present is that, as general education 
is defined as required of all, and as the amount of time which can 
be devoted to general education is so lintited as to demand selection, 
foreign language skill need not be considered an essential part of 
general education. 

It is important that general education results in the development 
of the student’s intellectual curiosity and competence and prepares 
him to approach problems judgmatically and with maturity. The 
student must be taught to want to examine critically and to accept 
responsibility for achieving understanding in fields with which he 
is not familiarly in contact. If it is possible to do this, we shall 
produce a generation whose intellectual competence is constantly 
increasing and one which will be in the most favorable position for 
solving the complex problems of modern one-world society. This 
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is another of the goals, which, though stated at one point, is pervasive 
of and basic to all other goals of general education. 

Scientific development and discovery have created and continue 
to mold our modern society; therefore, it is essential that the student 
be given an opportunity to learn enough of the basic principles of 
science to enable him to evaluate the dependence of men upon the 
proper functioning of the physical world. A less obvious, but equally 
helpful, point here is that the student should also be given an oppor- 
tunity to feel the inspiration which the physical sciences are in 
modern living and thinking. Teaching of science in general educa- 
tion should present to the student the fundamental scientific dis- 
coveries and the force which they wield in his life and that of his 
neighbor’s so that he may assess their influence on contemporary 
thought and institutions. As he develops the vision to perceive the 
relationship between that force and society, he will be better able 
to judge the necessity for its control in the public interest. 

No person’s life is complete without individual standards for 
ethical judgment, nor has life attained its fullest development until 
its potentialities for spiritual growth have been realized. Of course, 
it is assumed that much of the work which the college can do in 
this field rests, necessarily, upon previous guidance from the family, 
the church, and the secondary school, but there nevertheless remains 
a broad area in which leadership must be taken. Different colleges 
will interpret this area more or less widely depending upon their 
own particular organization and affiliation, but general agreement 
exists that there is a duty within the aims of general education to 
help a student to develop and formulate a basic philosophy of life. 
If it is possible, the college should attempt to provide the inspiration 
necessary to create within the student the desire to know what a 
proper standard of conduct is, and also the will to abide by it. What, 
if not general education, can show the student the sources of a life 
other than the materialistic and assist him to achieve the highest 
spiritual values? 

Knowledge of the ways to withstand the physical taxation of 
modern life and to lessen the mental tensions caused by an industrial 
society, together with the formation of habits to sustain this knowl- 
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edge, are accepted as primary among the objectives of general educa- 
tion. This objective should be expanded to include also an effective 
awareness of the problems for the community, the nation, and for 
international society which inadequate care of the physical and 
mental health of the people can produce. 

In the interest of preparing young people to take their rightful 
places as happy and contributing citizens, it is necessary that they 
should be shown the modern conception of good family life. They 
need to know more about its group responsibilities, its personnel 
adjustment problems, and how to share its work and play. It is to 
ignorance that many of the failures in family living are attributable; 
for the sake of the individual and society these failures cannot be 
permitted to continue. The college is in a strategic position to im- 
prove this condition for it has the requisite information and the 
means to disseminate it and has the young people who need it at one 
of the most receptive periods of their lives. To help to create in both 
men and women an intelligent attitude toward the family unit, as 
an asset to the individual and the community, must be one of the 
aims of general education. 

No one today would consider a plan for education complete which 
did not include the teaching of the basic principles of government, 
sociology, and economics necessary to create an informed citizenry. 
The world is too interdependent for us to be able to afford a person 
who is ignorarit of or indifferent to the essential societal forces of 
his own country and of the world. Our very lives depend upon 
the extension of this knowledge and the improvement of judgments 
and actions based upon it. The young person must be given the 
necessary information and he must be trained to participate. There 
is no kind of education which can do this except general education; 
in this fact lies the strongest argument for general education. 

The responsibility of the college for training citizens for America 
takes a special place of its own although it does not lessen the im- 
portance of one-world training. It does bring up special problems 
which must be faced in general education. For example, is our 
present governmental system so far superior to others that we must 
go to all lengths to preserve it? The answer as far as the United 
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States is concerned is in the affirmative, but in the endeavor to pre- 
serve it the college should not design to use inferior methods. If a 
careful appraisal of the desirable qualities of the American system 
of government is made, it will be apparent that our political “goods” 
are the essentials to freedom. American ideals include the importance 
of the individual government by the “consent of the governed,” 
opportunity for change under law, equality before the law, and civil 
rights. There can be no doubt that if these are thoroughly under- 
stood they will be maintained as carefully by the coming generations 
as by the past. It will not be necessary to “indoctrinate” the college 
student in order to preserve these ideals, for logical and critical think- 
ing demonstrate that they must survive. Together they save man 
from a slave society; it is only in a free society that man can achieve 
his highest development without hindering’ the development of 
others. 

In America, “free society” and “democracy” are used interchange- 
ably, but elsewhere they are not necessarily synonymous. Through 
general education there should be created a student who recognizes 
the fundamental values, however obscured by local trappings, whose 
mind is open on social questions, who is willing to take responsi- 
bility for understanding the problems of others, who recognizes in 
short, that “college is the first step in a life experience of learning.” 
Such education would go a long way toward assuring the preserva- 
tion in world society of those ideals which are known to be vital to 
the effective growth of man and the preservation of world peace. 

For his own development, man should learn to experience the 
beauty, joy, and delight to be obtained from even a glimpse into the 
world of the fine arts, literature, and music. College education does 
not always produce such results. For example, the reading habits of 
college trained people at present are not appreciably better than those 
of the non-college trained. If general education achieves this goal, 
it will have created a generation whose leisure-time activities justify 
the investment of society in their education. If, in addition, students 
can be induced to take a creative part in any of these fields, they 
will be building habits which will stand them in good stead in com- 
bating the pressures of modern industrialized civilization. General 
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education sponsors participation in the arts by all as a means also of 
gaining understanding of people of other lands through their ex- 
pression in these media. To understand is to value, and an appre- 
ciation through art becomes a step toward world peace and harmony. 

That it is not the intention of protagonists of general education 
to neglect the importance to the individual of his ultimate occupa- 
tion is evident from the eighth of the aims. It is not the job of general 
education to train him for the job, but there is a duty in general 
education to provide necessary information about professions and 
vocations and to give the student skilled guidance in analyzing his 
aptitudes and even in counteracting unwise advice already given. 
Lastly, there is a responsibility for showing the student the relation 
of his work to his own life, and to the lives of other men—a duty, 
in other words, to give him a satisfactory perspective upon and a 
harmonious relation to man in a productive society. 

It is possible that this discussion does not provide a satisfactory 
one-sentence definition of general education, but definition by state- 
ment of objectives seems to elucidate the nature of general education 
more clearly than one short sentence. 

However well the definition and aims of general education are 
presented and understood in a college or university their effectiveness 
can be ruined if the execution is poor. The implementation of 
general education depends upon sound organization by the institu- 
tion; it depends also upon a competent and devoted faculty who 
sponsor a flexible and experimental curriculum and who are willing 
to submit their work to constant evaluation by all concerned. 


Organization 


Effective general education meets its first test in the area of organi- 
zation. The college must discover its relation to the work in general 
education attempted by the high schools which have already accepted 
the responsibility for a wide program of general education for the 
mass of the American people. The college must also recognize its 
relation to graduate education. The college should not duplicate 
what the high schools have finished; it should plan its curriculum 
as part of the organic whole, which is education at all levels. In 
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order to accomplish this the college and the high school should work 
together for an effective exchange of information and of plans, and 
should agree upon the standard of accomplishment for each. Further- 
more, college and the high school should do more than is being 
done at present to find out what each student knows upon graduation 
from high school, in order that remedial work in college may be 
reduced to a minimum and the student placed in the university at the 
level suitable to his accomplishment. The evaluation of work already 
accomplished allows the standards of college instruction to be main- 
tained at a high level of performance. 

The organization of general education within the college will vary 
tremendously from institution to institution, but there are two 
elements which seem to be constant in all good organizational plans. 
The first of these is asserting and maintaining that general educa- 
tion interests must be served first in the allotment of the student’s 
time. The second is planning in general for the first two years of 
college to be largely devoted to general education. With respect to 
the first element, it must be emphasized that no major department 
or requirement of any profession or professional association should 
be allowed pre-eminence in collegiate academic planning. Whether 
the work of general education goes beyond the second year will 
depend, of course, upon how long a student stays in college and 
the two-year or four-year length of the college program. However, 
if the college has a standard four-year program, the best thinking 
is that general education should be encouraged to continue through- 
out the total program. General education tends to become concen- 
trated in the first two years because, once embarked upon specialized 
education, the student finds it exceedingly hard to resist its attrac- 
tions and pressures. For the reasons already suggested, it is not always 
possible to plan to extend the work beyond two years. If it can be 
done, however, educational research has demonstrated that the 
senior year is the best one for correlating the academic training of 
previous study. For example, Dartmouth sponsors a course in “Great 
Issues” at the senior level, and Bucknell presents a senior-year course 
called “Philosophy of Life.” 


The importance of integrating the program of general. education 
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at the graduate level with the undergraduate program is clearer to 
educators than it used to be. The better integration is a response 
both to dissatisfaction with narrow departmentalization and to the 
need for teachers of undergraduates who are well trained from a 
general education point of view. 

The engineering colleges have fairly recently undertaken to 
strengthen their programs by introducing more work in general 
education. In some institutions the training program has been in- 
creased to five years, while in others the subject is just now under 
discussion. Recognition of the need for general education in pro- 
fessional colleges is an encouraging step ahead in terms of the 
needs of modern living. There is introduced here a second matter 
for consideration, namely, the desirability of lengthening the train- 
ing period. Is it not possible that a more liberal approach to a pro- 
gram of general education would be the elimination of over- 
specialized courses in the present four-year plan? Whatever the 
better policy may be on that matter, the engineering schools are 
to be commended for their action. The reports indicate that the 
trend toward a more general program is noticeable in other under- 
graduate professional programs such as pharmacy, nursing, and 
agriculture. 

Timing in the presentation of general education is important 
both in itself and in the relation to total education. For instance, 
the relation of the general course to work in specialized fields has to 
be determined with reference to the objectives of the college pro- 
gram. The decision about introducing specialized course work will 
depend upon many factors, but among the significant ones will be 
the objectives of the course and the way in which it is taught. This 
brings out an additional point: sound opinion seems to be that the 
college should try to express the interests of general and specialized 
education in terms of objectives rather than in terms of allotment 
of semester hours. If this is done, a larger measure of integration 
will result in the dual program, and faculty and students will more 
readily accept the total plan. Furthermore, the present pressures 
for overspecialization will be automatically released, and there will 
be at least a beginning at answering the pleas of overzealous pro- 
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fessional associations and of major departments who are insisting 
upon specialization in the first year of college. 

Important as the organization of the college plan is, the depart- 
mental plan of organization is also in need of revision. Narrow 
compartments of learning should be discouraged so that major 
work may be undertaken in broad fields of human experience. 
A broadening trend in organization is developing even at the grad- 
uate level and should be encouraged in the interests of modern 
society. A good deal of research is being carried on with respect to 
training programs in overlapping or peripheral areas. For example, 
specialization in bio-physics rather than in either biology or physics, 
or in social relations rather than in sociology, anthropology, or 
psychology, is being studied with a view to the accomplishment of 
scholarly work with the additional benefit of broader training and 
the development of more valuable people. 


Curriculum 


In planning the curriculum in general education at the collegiate 
level, the needs of the individual must never be forgotten. General 
education is so much interested in developing satisfactory social 
attitudes on the part of the student that it could easily neglect the 
flexibility necessary to meet the needs of the individual. Further- 
more, the goals of any sound curriculum in general education must 
be of a nature so basic and so important that they cannot be accom- 
plished even in four years; they must be goals for life, the first steps 
toward which are taken in college. 

With these two safeguards in mind, attention may be turned to 
the teaching program. “The common core” is first to be considered 
since opinion seems to be almost unanimous that it is the heart of a 
curriculum in general education. Immediately one runs into the 
problem of what the common core is. Is it a common core of knowl- 
edge, of experience, of courses, or of goals? Each of these inter- 
pretations is suggested. The most satisfactory statement of the real 
meaning of “common core” seems to be the most all-inclusive one, 
namely a “common core of experience.” This does not limit the 
college to any particular subject matter, method, or time of pres- 
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entation, materials or place of teaching; indeed it encourages experi- 
mentation. Of the other statements, the “common goals” seems to 
offer the next most adequate description. One of the worst errors 
which can be made in planning curriculum in general education is 
to become too involved either in a “core statement” or in the specifics 
of the presentation of material. Any group planning such a cur- 
riculum, having outlined the goals of general education, should 
proceed to concentrate on over-all planning to execute the general 
objectives. 

There are some problems of detail in the implementation of a 
program of general education, however, which cannot be avoided. 
Insofar as they are local to the institution they do not need discus- 
sion here, but there are some which exist for all colleges. For 
example, one of the most difficult is how to present elementary ma- 
terial to both general students and to prospective majors. One 
method has been to employ the “orientation” course which does not 
now seem to have enthusiastic support. Such courses are organized 
in different ways, some of which have proved much less satisfactory 
than others. Some survey courses have been too superficial for 
college standards of work. It is possible that other forms of orien- 
tation courses are quite satisfactory, but the term is not in good 
repute at present. A good orientation course stresses objectives and 
the needs of the general student and could therefore serve a useful 
purpose in a general education curriculum. Another possibility is to 
provide separate classes for general and for major students; this is 
very costly in faculty and money, and few institutions can afford it. 
In fact, aside from the cost, opinion seems to indicate that separation 
of courses might not be of so much benefit to the students as to 
reorganize the material in the interests of all. Institutions must learn 
to believe that the general student is the one whose needs must be 
met in the elementary course. In such reorganization, attitudes of 
the teacher in presenting his subject and the cutting of narrow 
departmental lines in order to emphasize basic ideas and objectives 
are very important to success. Method of instruction is often as 
important as content. It is likely that less injustice will be done if 
the course neglects the major student’s professional vocabulary and 
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techniques than if the needs of the general student are neglected. 
This is true even though it is recognized that general courses of 
such nature do not encourage majors for particular departments. 

Another of the specific problems which has to be faced in in- 
troducing the plan of general education is the study of foreign 
languages, as was mentioned earlier. In a world constantly narrow- 
ing, it would seem at first that study of at least one foreign language 
would be essential to the educational program of all students of 
general education. It is possible, however, that the qualities of 
general education to be derived from foreign language study, such 
as precision in thought and expression and appreciation of cultures 
of other lands, can be attained in the time available through a com- 
bination of disciplines. At least that seems to be the current opinion, 
for the study of foreign languages is generally not recommended 
as a part of general education. The matter is still being studied, and 
the decision of a faculty is always subject to revision upon further 
evaluation. 

One of the most fundamental hindrances to the development of 
a curriculum in general education is the lack of instructors who 
believe in the program and who are trained to teach it. Faculty 
members must learn to sit down together and plan what ideas 
common to their subjects and valuable to joint objectives can be 
retained in courses in general education. They must decide together 
what basic principles they hope their students will retain at the end 
of their respective courses. 

Another difficulty encountered in general education is the lack 
of satisfactory textbooks and the necessity for constant adaptation 
of those which do exist. College teachers are under the necessity of 
making readjustments in their thinking about advanced work, 
which for them is another serious problem. Objectives must be re- 
examined and departmental prerogatives must be set aside. Relation 
of specific courses to the entire degree program must also be re- 
valuated. If necessary, courses should be entirely reorganized. 

Another problem for teachers who do not yet know what to do 
about general education needs is the requirement that there be more 
continuity in teaching from one discipline to another. 
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Faculty members must learn also that it is necessary to place a 
greater emphasis upon individual student differences. They must 
also come to welcome student participation in the planning and ex- 
ecution of a program of general education. Such participation is im- 
portant for the development in the students of the traits which we 
want to find in them, both while they are in college and later. Faculty 
members should understand that experience which students receive 
in their extracurricular activities and in “laboratory work” in the 
community off-campus will assist in the developmental process. 
In these ways is reality added to what would otherwise be a wholly 
theoretical knowledge on the part of the student. By being genuinely 
“sold” on such a program the student helps further to educate 
himself and to see his own part in the life of society. 


Faculty 


As has already been pointed out, lack of training of the faculty 
for general education teaching is a severe handicap to the program 
at present. On the part of the faculty member there is an entrenched 
resistance to change, a fear lest his own discipline suffer, a resistance 
to consulting the outside modern world, a conviction still that all 
general education is superficial, and lack of training in the methods 
necessary to teach general education. 

The hope has been expressed by many groups in the last few years 
that graduate schools could be persuaded to take seriously the prob- 
lem of training young people for college teaching as well as for 
research. Graduate schools should not fear that this broader training 
will lower their research standards; the program of graduate study 
in Germany developed research ability while at the same time it 
produced philosophers and faculty who understood the broad his- 
torical approach to learning which is needed today. Ability to teach 
in related departments has already proved valuable as witness, 
for example, the Bryn Mawr and Goucher experience. It is vital that 
graduate schools undertake the adjustment and experimentation 
necessary to provide teachers who are competent to direct profes- 
sional programs at the undergraduate level. A suggestion has been 
made for strengthening the master’s degree as a teaching degree, 
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but the request is just as definitely made for a change in at least 
one type of Ph.D. program. 

It is, of course, impossible to wait to put our general education 
program into effect until a new generation of teachers is trained. 
When the leaders of the college or university are convinced of the 
necessity for such a program, they must undertake to instill the 
need for general education into the consciousness of their own pres- 
ent faculty and to provide their own program of training. That 
program, whether formal or informal, requires in the first place 
a few faculty members completely enthusiastic for the new program 
who will act as “sparkplugs” for the plan. Their conviction will 
carry weight with other faculty members and help them to under- 
stand the objectives behind general education and the necessity 
for it. The process can be encouraged through provision being made 
by the college for the dissemination of information about general 
education among the faculty. A central “clearinghouse” where 
material is available and from which it circulates would be a center 
especially valuable in institutions where the educational organi- 
zation is complex, including undergraduate professional schools or 
even professional departments. 

A great deal can be accomplished within a single faculty if a few 
instructors who understand the problems and objectives will in- 
formally take the initiative in interesting their fellow faculty mem- 
bers. Teachers can be taught by this method that general education 
does not necessarily mean more or less of their own particular 
subjects. 

It is possible to arrange various sorts of in-service training pro- 
grams which are often effective—such as the summer workshops 
at Minnesota, Chicago University, and Rochester Junior College. 

It should be stressed in the training of faculties for participation 
in a program of general education that the college is seeking to 
accomplish educational aims which will be identical for all students 
of the subject in every college in America. To achieve this we must 
find methods of course organization and forces of educational inte- 
gration which will promote “broad dimensions of learning.” 
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Research 


No study of general education at the collegiate level is complete 
without the recognition that research must be coequal with the 
progress of the instruction. Too many problems are yet to be solved 
for research to be neglected in any institution. This point is empha- 
sized because very often research has been considered the particular 
function of the graduate school. Special and specific recommen- 
dations for consideration of the needs of general education must be 
made to the graduate school, but the vitality of general education is 
in direct proportion to the realization of the need for simultaneous 
investigation and teaching at the undergraduate level. Research must 
investigate the goals themselves and particularly the implementation 
of those goals. Integration of research with the program of under- 
graduate instruction is a matter for the individual institution to 
achieve, but in arriving at its decision the college or university should 
be encouraged by the recognition that in educational research the 
value of the experience will often be as stimulating and vital as the 
value achieved in other fields from slower, more extensive, and more 
costly research. 

One of the first great needs in the field of research on general 
education is to seek out in the individual institution methods of 
increasing the willingness of the faculty to plunge into its teaching 
with general goals rather than specifics in mind. Another need for 
research is in the field of improved instruction methods and espe- 
cially in the creation of suitable texts from the point of view of 
general education. 

Evaluation 


The achievements of the program of general education must be 
assessed continuously and deliberately in order to determine the 
progress of both the college and its students in the achievement of 
general education. The evaluation must be made by all concerned: 
administrators, faculty, students, alumni, and non-professional citi- 
zens. There are several areas to which we already know evaluation 
must be directed; undoubtedly others will become apparent as the 
work progresses. There must be study, for example, to assess prog- 
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ress toward the goals or objectives of general education; there must 
be studies to assist in the establishment of general education at the 
higher levels where it does not already exist. In this connection it 
is recognized that curriculum in general education is still in the 
experimental stage although we have already passed the point of 
querying the necessity for such training in modern society. Improve- 
ments in the implementation of the goals of general education are 
also necessary. For example, many institutions use the general 
examination at the end of four years in order to assess the prog- 
ress of the student. Others use similar testing at the end of the 
second year. There has been no definitive study of the value of either. 
There is also real need for an even more fundamental type of 
evaluation: What do we intend to evaluate by such examinations? 
Method of education must be evaluated also. 

Last, it should be emphasized that constant evaluation—such 
as that undertaken periodically by the University of Chicago—must 
be an integral part of the program of any institution which is genu- 
inely devoted to the ideals of general education. 


Conclusion 


The continuance of a free society in America and the promotion 
of its objectives in world society require education which will 
strengthen the chances of survival of the objectives. General educa- 
tion is that which is the main source of training for the people who 
must support and maintain these fundamental values. Other higher 
educational programs may supplement or help to transform into 
reality for the individual in society some of these goals, but it is 
general education which envisions, creates, and sustains the schema 
in which all men may live and grow. 
































Specialized and Professional Education 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP VII 


By A. A. Potter 
Dean of Engineering, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


From its very beginning the builders of this country have 
encouraged education in order that a well-informed electorate may 
be available to insure success for our type of government. Early 
American higher education made use of the English classical cur- 
riculum, stressed moral rather than intellectual development of the 
student, emphasized general rather than scientific education, and 
placed major emphasis upon teaching rather than upon research. 
For a long time professional education was limited to the learned 
and to the largely closed callings; but even in these fields, the 
apprenticeship system prevailed to a large extent, in preference to 
collegiate programs of preparation for entry to professions. Thomas 
Jefferson, in the charter of the University of Virginia, in 1818, 
defined a university as “an institution in which every branch of 
knowledge useful at this day is taught in its highest degree.” About 
one hundred years ago, there had arisen a definite demand for pro- 
fessional higher education to attack the national problems in agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, and transportation. This has resulted 
in special attention on the part of institutions of higher learning to 
curricula intended to prepare for the scientific and the esthetic, 
as well as for the learned professions. These professions involve 
essentially intellectual operations, with large individual responsi- 
bility. 

Professional education in this country, in the fields of science, is 
not distinct from other types of higher education. The agriculturist, 
chemist, engineer, geologist, mathematician, and physicist receive 
their undergraduate or graduate educations at colleges or uni- 
versities which may or may not emphasize professional education. 
Professional schools in the fields of medicine, dentistry, law, and the 


*Group VII operated under the chairmanship of Webster G. Simon, Educational Vice 
President, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. The list of those who were members 
of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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religious ministry are, however, autonomous from other types of 
higher education, even when they are affiliated with uaiversities. 


Standards in Professional Education 


The objectives, content, and implementation of the curricula of 
professional schools and colleges, which require one or more years 
of education in liberal arts and science for admission, have largely 
been determined within the professions themselves. National or- 
ganizations of professional practitioners, national organizations of 
professional schools, and national organizations of state examining 
bodies in the professions have united to establish national accrediting 
agencies. Those professional organizations, speaking through their 
accrediting bodies, have for many years had more influence upon 
curriculum building and teaching in the proféssional schools than 
the trustees, administrative officers, and general faculties of the 
parent universities of which the professional schools are mainly 
integral parts. Likewise, those professional agencies have been chiefly 
responsible for the scope and content of the preprofessional studies, 
which they look to the liberal arts colleges to administer for them. 

Medicine, law, and dentistry may serve as illustrations. Thus, in 
medicine, the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, and the Federated Branch of Medical Examiners have 
largely fixed the standards and procedures which universities em- 
ploy in medical education. Similarly, in law, the standards and pro- 
cedures in university law schools have been fixed by the Section on 
Legal Education and Admissions of the American Bar Association 
and associated law schools and boards of examiners. In dentistry, 
those functions have been performed through a Council on Dental 
Education, the membership of which is made up of representatives 
of the American Dental Association, the American Association of 
Dental Schools, and the American Association of Dental Examiners. 

Professional education in agriculture, engineering, and home 
economics has generally followed the secondary school preparation 
of the student. Courses in the languages, humanities, and social 
sciences have been spread throughout the entire undergraduate 
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program. These professional educational programs have received 
their major stimulus from the Morrill Land-Grant Act of 1862, 
which provided for the establishment in each state of a college to 
teach the applications of science to the ordinary affairs of life. 

The American Society for Engineering Education, formerly called 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, has been 
an important medium through which the development of profes- 
sional engineering education has been carried on. The self-appraisal 
of engineering education through the SPEE investigating of Engi- 
neering education from 1923 to 1927, and the summer schools for 
engineering teachers, which resulted from this study, have had a 
most beneficial effect in focusing attention on improvements in 
programs of study, teaching methods, educational policies and prac- 
tices, and cooperative relationships between engineering education, 
industry, and the engineering profession. Recent years have wit- 
nessed changes in engineering professional education, which have 
been most helpful in bringing about increased attention to human- 
istic and social studies in engineering curricula, and in placing 
greater emphasis upon graduate programs intended to prepare 
engineers for highly creative careers. 

American engineers, scientists, and technicians have made major 
contributions to the success of the war effort by providing the Allied 
Nations with war equipment on a scale and quality not matched by 
any country in the history of the world. Present needs require a 
continuous and fairly large supply of engineers, scientists, and 
technicians. Care must be taken, however, that institutions which 
offer scientific education and technical training have adequate 
facilities and an appreciation of educational values. It is to be re- 
gretted that many specialized schools and colleges, largely pro- 
prietary in character, are springing up all over the country which 
make false claims to competency in scientific education and technical 
training in new fields. The classified directory of one large city lists 
over three hundred such specialized schools which claim to offer 
intensive programs leading to scientific careers for which a reputable 
institution would expect long years of study under creative and 
competent professors. 
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Types of Programs 


It is important to differentiate between training and education. 
Training prepares for specific tasks, while education implies broad 
development. Training programs on the college level should be 
developed under the auspices of institutions of higher learning, on 
a non-profit basis, to supplement their educational, professional, and 
liberal arts curricula leading to degrees. Bulletin No. 18, 1946, U. S. 
Office of Education reports on terminal curricula of the “technical 
institute” type in general cultural fields, as well as in agriculture, 
business, technology, fine arts, health services, home economics, and 
public service. Technicians, draftsmen, inspectors, testers, and other 
types of specialists and assistants auxiliary to professional practice 
may well be trained through these programs. Ordinarily, terminal 
training programs of the “technical institute” type should not be 
offered on the same campus as curricula leading to degrees. 

The four year college of liberal arts aims at three main educa- 
tional functions: (a) contribution to the general, liberal, non-voca- 
tional education of its students; (b) preparation for certain vocations 
upon the student’s graduation; (c) pre-professional preparation 
required by graduate and professional schools. In the United States 
our people should be educated both to live and to make a living; 
either emphasis to the exclusion of the other is inadequate and un- 
desirable. Much of vocational education can be given in the liberal 
arts college without interfering with general education. 

A note of warning may be sounded in connection with the large 
flow of students from the other countries to our professional cur- 
ricula. It is felt that the responsibility of American higher education 
is to give preference to our own veterans and high school graduates. 

Graduate programs leading to the doctorate should be reappraised 
to make certain that those who are most gifted intellectually do not 
lose their interest in the world about them. Our best educated people 
must realize that their success and happiness in their chosen profes- 
sion will depend very largely upon the type of government under 
which they live and work. 

There is considerable concern about existing duplication in 
narrow and expensive professional fields. Greater attention to 
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regional planning by groups of institutions will result in better 
facilities at less expense to the public. 


General Conclusions 


Graduates of professional schools should share with graduates of 
liberal arts colleges an essential general education. Such an education 
aims at the development of basic skill in expression and reading and 
making the individual aware of the totality of his environment. 
Every individual living in this scientific world should have some 
appreciation of science, its nature, methods, and applications. 

Every educated person living in a highly organized society must 
receive education in the social, economic, and political problems 
of society, the integration of the social sciences in solving these 
problems. 

Finally, every educated person—because he is a human being— 
should have some contact with the great cultural heritage which 
we share, and should have an opportunity to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of the manifestations of these cultures 
in thought, literature, and the fine arts. 

Especially should the education in the professional schools enable 
the graduate to recognize clearly the problems which confront him 
in his profession and the social and economic implications of these 
problems, and to bring to bear his intellectual powers and imagi- 
nation in their solution. His attitude toward his profession and to 
the problems of society should be creative and original. 

In this connection, certain points may well be brought out. 

1. Professional education in the United States has been successful. The 
achievements of Americans in the learned, scientific, and esthetic pro- 
fessions are outstanding. 

2. Graduates of American professional schools have reached high public 
positions, have accepted public and social responsibilities, and have ex- 
erted great influence in the life of our country. 

3. Modern professional education stresses inductive reasoning, the 
analytical process, useful education, and service to society. 

4. Present world conditions call for more thorough general knowledge, 
deeper understanding, greater intellectual maturity, and greater objectivity 
than at any period in the world’s history. 
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5. The objectives of general education are desirable; increased study of 
devices to attain them should be made. 

6. Although the objectives are not always attained, the cultural and 
humanitarian offerings and influences in professional curricula should 
be emphasized. Revision of professional curricula may well evolve as 
the result of new evidence. 

7. In recruiting faculties of professional schools, the cultural interests 
and attainments of the individual should receive consideration, as well 
as his professional competence. 

8. Professional curricula should be constantly re-examined in the light 
of social needs, and sufficient flexibility should be maintained in these 
curricula to adjust to such needs. 

g. Awareness of social and economic trends and an interest in the 
humanities develop with maturity. Thus, adult education in fields of 
social sciences and humanities merits serious consideration by higher edu- 
cation to the public. 

10. No institution can develop accurate data regarding demand and 
supply in various fields adequate for intelligent planning and guidance 
within the institution. The collection of such data should be the respon- 
sibility of the U. S. Office of Education, which should make a continuing 
objective study of specialized fields, and disseminate findings promptly. 

11. National professional organizations have been very helpful to pro- 
fessional schools in raising and maintaining standards; but it is the 
responsibility of the individual institution to develop its program and to 
take a position of leadership in each particular field. Institutions should 
#ssume the initiative, but are hampered because of inadequate resources. 

12. Since there is a common body of knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
which the graduates of a professional school should be expected to possess 
in common with graduates of liberal arts colleges, it is desirable: 

a. For universities to give serious attention to the pre-professional and 
professional programs of instruction under their jurisdiction and especially 
to bring to bear on their professional schools their accumulated experience 
in the various fields of education. 

b. For universities and their professional schools to limit the subjects 
in the liberal arts colleges which are prescribed for professional study to 
those which have been clearly demonstrated to be prerequisite. 

c. For universities responsible for the conduct of professional schools 
to make clearer to society than they have yet done that sound programs 
of professional education cannot be self-sustaining. 
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At the heart of all professional education is the teacher. Unless 
superior teachers are in our classrooms of the elementary schools, 
secondary schools, colleges, professional schools, and graduate 
schools, the best in education will not be attained. Our teachers at 
all levels should be chosen not only because of competence in a 
subject field, but also because they possess emotional stability, a 
strong sense of spiritual values, and an enthusiasm for education in 
terms of service to humanity. 

All human institutions are the reflections of individuals. The 
future of all types of education will depend more upon the quality 
of their teachers than upon any other factor or factors. 

Oliver C. Carmichael, in the Forty-First Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, states that 
“One sometimes gets the impression that the teacher, the central 
figure in the educational process, is a forgotten man; and that 
effective teaching, the essential factor, is taken for granted.” Un- 
fortunately, this is not an impression, but a reality. In our efforts to 
improve the physical plants of our institutions, to enhance our public 
relations and our educational planning, are we in danger of neglect- 
ing the teacher? Carefully planned curricula, superior physical 
facilities, and effective administration are useless without good 
teachers. The teacher is the heart of the educational system. 

To insure well-prepared, competent, creative, broad, kind, and 
decent citizens, our educational institutions must have teachers wh@ 
themselves live up to high ethical standards, who are kind and gen- 
erous, who have a lively and irrepressible intellectual curiosity, who 
have unbounded and contagious enthusiasm in the subject they 
teach, who are true scholars, and who understand and love their 
students as they understand and love the subjects they teach. It was 
Goethe who said: “We learn only from those we love.” It is the 
responsibility of the administrations of our educational institutions 
to recognize, attract, develop, and reward those who are master 
teachers; and to act as catalysts in stimulating, inspiring, and en- 
couraging them in their endeavors. In the words of Henry Adams, 
“A teacher affects eternity.” 





Graduate Study and Research 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP VIII” 


By W. C. Jones 


Dean of the Graduate School 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Waren graduate schools were founded in this country 
there was little doubt about their purpose. Graduate schools had as 
their primary function the advancement of knowledge. Scholarship 
was emphasized, and research was a fundamental part of the pro- 
gram. The one-purpose graduate school no longer exists in this 
country. Programs have been modified to satisfy new demands; 
consequently the nature of graduate work has changed. 

Legislatures, boards of education, and public-school officials are 
requiring teachers to do graduate work. The desire to improve the 
professional attainments of teachers is largely responsible for this 
situation. In the main public school teachers do graduate work on 
the master’s degree level. It is safe to say that this practice has sent 
thousands of students into the graduate schools who have no in- 
tention of becoming professional research workers. In a sense the 
graduate school is giving professional training in the same spirit 
as the law school, medical school, or business school. Research is a 
secondary function on the master’s degree level. It is essential, how- 
ever, that the first year of graduate work develops the ability to do 
critical thinking and evaluation on the part of students. Since the 
graduate school is primarily a professional institution, teachers should 
give more thought to teaching graduate students how to teach. One 
of the best ways of doing this is by example. It is not too much to 
expect that graduate school teachers will stress the qualities requisite 
for good teaching and encourage the development of these qualities. 
Every graduate student who expects to teach should be given some 
experience under professional guidance and supervision. 

*Group VIII operated under the chairmanship of J. V. Breitwieser, Director, Graduate 


Division, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. The list of those who 
were members of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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Expansion of Facilities 

There is opportunity for duplication and waste in new programs 
of graduate work. Such duplication may affect among other things 
library resources, special laboratory equipment, special personnel, 
and the like. Institutions offering graduate work as well as those 
contemplating new programs should explore with their neighbors 
the needs for various programs. The resources necessary and the 
personnel involved should be considered. Cooperative agreement 
may save unnecessary duplication of library facilities and instruc- 
tional personnel and in addition may well lead to stronger programs 
of graduate work. 

Satisfactory graduate study is dependent upon library resources. 
The library facilities should not only have collections but also 
research materials in all the various forms which occur in the fields 
in which graduate work is offered. Any institution contemplating 
work in new fields should first see that the library has the resources 
to maintain a first-class program of graduate study. The need for 
strengthening library resources is particularly critical as the result 
of events of the past few years. The shortage of books and periodicals 
during the war years and the increased enrollment of the past two 
years have taxed library facilities to the limit. In many cases, well- 
equipped libraries in terms of 1940 standards are now inadequate 
for undergraduate instruction. These libraries will be especially 
hard pressed to acquire and preserve materials essential to graduate 
work. 

There is danger that graduate work at the master’s degree level 
will deteriorate unless strong and effective measures are taken to 
strengthen the program. Institutions must assume full responsibility, 
educational and budgetary, in their conduct of graduate instruction. 
The faculty must be productive and should have facilities for the 
expression of their productivity. 


Graduate Faculty 


A separate faculty should not necessarily be organized for grad- 
uate instruction in all institutions offering graduate work. Under- 
graduate as well as graduate instruction receives an advantage from 
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the close reciprocal relations arising from a joint professional experi- 
ence. Many institutions for this reason, perhaps, and certainly for 
budgetary considerations, will find it necessary to offer courses 
which are open to the registration of graduates and advanced under- 
graduates. All institutions offering graduate work, however, should 
provide courses which are open only to graduate students. 

The quality and excellence of instruction, from the standpoint of 
this report, should be a constant concern to every institution offering 
graduate work. The selection and conservation of staff, the teaching 
and productive power of the graduate faculty, along with the 
principles and practices governing the selection and retention of 
students, are bases on which to develop graduate traditions and 
standards. 

The criteria of judgment of the necessary preparation of the gradu- 
ate instructor vary among institutions, some being satisfied with 
the possession by the prospective instructor of a Ph.D..degree or 
its equivalent. Probably this criterion is warranted and sufficient in 
the cases of some individuals. Again, some institutions authorize 


persons to undertake this type of teaching on the basis of pro- 
fessional experience or academic rank. This practice, too, may on 
occasion have had good results. Recognizing the validity of such 
selection in many individual cases, this report nevertheless questions 
and deplores all rules by which graduate instructors are selected 
automatically in terms of degrees, professional experience, and rank. 


Requirements for Degrees 


Regulations for graduate degrees should be considered in the 
light of new standards, needs, and purposes. The traditional specific 
requirements for graduate degrees should be examined in the light 
of present-day needs. Students should be required to show pro- 
ficiency in the tools and skills needed for advanced study and 
research. The requirements for making investigations in the major 
field should be considered. Such tools as statistical methods, library 
skills, and writing, or other communication techniques may be more 
useful to the graduate student than the traditional requirements for 
graduate degrees. 
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Requirements for graduate degrees vary from institution to in- 
stitution. For example, in many institutions a thesis is still a pre- 
requisite for the Master of Arts degree, but in many other schools 
the master’s thesis has disappeared. In view of the fact that require- 
ments for graduate degrees are not standardized, graduate work 
must be offered on the essential integrity of the institution. 


Accreditation 


Graduate work should be accredited not simply on the basis of 
institutions, as is done in the case of undergraduate colleges, but 
rather on the basis of departments. The qualifications of the mem- 
bers of the teaching staff in the major department and in the sup- 
porting departments offering graduate work, and the conditions 
under which they teach should be especially emphasized and ex- 
amined in evaluating the capability of a department to offer a 
sound program of graduate work. 


Scholarship and Fellowship Aid 


Financial subsidies should be provided by the federal government 
for research and especially for scholarships and fellowships. These 
subsidies should not be limited to the fields of physical, natural, and 
applied sciences, but should extend to all fields where actual needs 
exist. These subsidies should be distributed to all states and as little 
federal control as possible should be exercised. It is important to 
maintain complete freedom of research and of education under any 
program of subsidies. Grants made under such a program should 
be for specific purposes, but the control and direction of the study 
or research should be entrusted entirely to those receiving the grants 
and to the institutions in which they study. 


Importance of High Standards 


The Ed.D. degree should be the same quality as the Ph.D. degree. 
The difference should be in professional emphasis. The require- 
ments for the Ph.D. degree, however, are more widely standardized 
and accepted than the requirements for the Ed.D. degree. Programs 
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for Ed.D. degrees should be broad and comprehensive in scope and 
should include some professional work. 

Graduate work in research centers shov'd be encouraged but 
students should have supervision equal to the supervision provided 
on the college campus. A combination of supervision and field 
experience should be demanded in all off-campus work. Close tie-ups 
with campus activities should be encouraged. 

In general graduate schools should confer degrees which have 
become reasonably well standardized. A practical need should exist 
before a new degree is authorized. In other words, a multiplicity of 
degrees should not be encouraged. 

The graduate schools have an important place in the educational 
system in the country. These schools, therefore, must assume full 
responsiblity for programs to meet the professional and research 
needs of present-day students. These needs can be met only by pro- 
viding increased library facilities, laboratory equipment, specialized 
personnel, and new services. 





Admission Policy and Student Accounting 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP Ix’ 
By W. C. Smyser 
Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


Current admission policies in American colleges are like 
all other aspects of college procedure, in that they have been hastily 
and sometimes crudely adjusted to changing conditions, with which 
they are nevertheless able to cope with surprising effectiveness. It 
seems fair to state that colleges are trying fairly successfully to ac- 
complish two things in their admission procedures: (a) To admit 
every man and woman with whom they can do an adequate job; 
and (b) to make sure that the students whom they must still turn 
away are those whose promise of academic success is least. 

The problem has been complicated by the difficulty of knowing 
exactly how many students, and which students, are bona fide appli- 
cants, since many apply to two or more institutions in a thoroughly 
understandable desire to be sure of acceptance by at least one. How- 
ever prudent and desirable this practice may be from the standpoint 
of the student, it is a highly undesirable one from the standpoint 
of the college and of the high school as well, and steps should be 
taken to eliminate it without at the same time heightening the 
student’s feeling of insecurity. The fact that those institutions which 
have sizable application fees, not refundable except perhaps to re- 
jected students, are the ones which experience the least difficulty 
with unforeseen shrinkage in their entering classes, suggests that 
the requirement of such fees provides at least a partial solution. 
Also institutions should take steps to speed up the selecting process 
so that definite word of acceptance or rejection can be given the 
student much earlier than has hitherto been customary. Obviously 
this will call for much earlier application from students than is 
now the case in most institutions. 

*Group IX operated under the chairmanship of Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar, Ohio 


State University, Columbus, Ohio. The list of those who were members of this group will be 
found by referring to the Appendix. 
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Admission Requirements and Procedures 


This procedure implies, of course, that the colleges will be obliged 
to receive full information about the student much earlier than it 
has hitherto been available. Even so, if answers are to be given early, 
they will have to be given before final high school grades and rank- 
ings are known, and to that extent they will have to be tentative. 
The difficulty implicit in this fact would be reduced to a minimum 
if there were available a service to give standardized entrance tests 
on a national basis, making the results known to the institution or 
institutions designated by the student and to his high school. The 
pattern has already been set by the College Board Tests and by the 
Graduate Records Examinations. A similar service should be avail- 
able to all undergraduate institutions as they choose to avail them- 
selves of it. It could be financed by a moderate fee to be charged the 
student, with the deficit, if any, paid by the colleges, each assessed 
in proportion to the number of students it receives. This is not unlike 
and will not necessarily replace the plan now in operation in certain 
states. The tests in question should be scheduled early in the high 
school curriculum to be of service to the high school as well as 
the college. _ 

Even state-supported institutions, now under legal injunction 
against selective admissions, could conceivably build the results of 
such testing programs into their admission procedures, with impres- 
sive resulting benefits. 

An example of makeshift devices set up to cope with the un- 
precedented and all but unforeseen rush of students has been the 
barriers erected by many state-supported institutions against appli- 
cants from other states. This is a natural and perhaps necessary re- 
sponse to the pressure exerted by the institution’s immediate source 
of support, and it may have one very valuable by-product, in that 
it may force some states not now providing higher education at the 
public expense to begin to carry their fair share of the load. But as 
a long-range policy it is to be avoided at all costs. It would lead 
to progressively deeper provincialism on the part of the institutions 
concerned, and would aggravate existing inequalities in educational 
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opportunity. It would bring about costly and unnecessary duplica- 
tion of services and might force every state to open instruction in 
such fields as optometry and veterinary medicine, for instance, in 
which the total needs of society can be met by many fewer insti- 
tutions than one to each state. 

In the light of the very limited openings in some professional 
areas, much more effective guidance should be provided to direct 
students into less crowded fields. Medical schools, for example, can 
commonly accept only 10 or 20 per cent of their applicants. One 
college of optometry last year received in eight months more than 
ten times as many applications as could be accepted by all the nation’s 
schools of optometry combined. Counselors should be extremely 
realistic in pointing out to students who look toward such fields 
the extreme competition which they will encounter, and should 
attempt to turn aside from them all but the likeliest and best quali- 
fied candidates. On the other hand, such fields as dentistry are ready 
for qualified students in larger numbers. May it not also be true 
that herein lies a partial remedy for the critical shortage of teachers? 
If the status of the teaching profession can be raised, an end which 
an aroused public opinion now seems likely to bring about, many 
candidates for overcrowded fields might easily become interested in 
the teaching of subjects in their own areas of specialization. 

The concern of the college with the unsuccessful applicant should 
not end with the rejection of his application. The information upon 
which such rejection is based is still a record of human values, and 
the college is under moral obligation to make use of it for the 
student’s benefit. So far as it can under limitations imposed by con- 
siderations of manpower and time, it should be ready to counsel 
with him as to other types of instruction better suited to his needs, 
or other fields toward which his attention should be directed. Society 
is the loser if the colleges fail to discharge this responsibility. 

There is no evidence that present admission practices are result- 
ing in the admission of large numbers of students who are not of 
college caliber. Even the greater liberality with which most colleges 
have dealt with the applications of veterans has not lowered the 
quality of entering classes. On the contrary, the larger number of 
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applicants in proportion to the number of places available has re- 
sulted in higher standards of selection. Indeed, it has been necessary 
to turn away students of genuine college caliber, although the fact 
seems to be that practically all such students have been able to gain 
admission to one institution or another. The law of supply and de- 
mand is as immutable here as in the economic world. When demand 
exceeds supply, prices rise. Prices, in this instance, are not expressed 
in terms of dollars and cents, but of quality standards for admission. 

No instrument of measurement so far devised is equal in validity 
to high school grades and rank in the high school class. Various 
factors, such as the size of the high school and the quality of its staff, 
will affect the over-all validity of this criterion, but they will not 
cause it to be displaced as the most accurate we have. It is true, how- 
ever, that no one measure of aptitude should be used to the exclusion 
of others; sound judgments can only be arrived at when all the facts 
are taken into account. 

Traditional patterns of subject matter requirements have ceased 
to be regarded as valid, at least as indispensable bases of admission. 
There exists, however, a sharp difference of opinion between in- 
stitutions as to whether or not such pattern requirements should 
be discarded. The ultimate decision must, of course, rest with each 
institution. Its own curricula may cause it to regard the completion 
of certain high school units as an essential prerequisite to its courses. 
No outside agency or institution can determine this matter for it. 
There should, however, be a careful and objective evaluation of the 
actual validity of such requirements in the light of the fact that 
repeated studies have tended to raise grave doubts as to the extent 
to which they are actually valid. 


Records 


The admissions procedure involves the assembling of large 
amounts of information about each student. This information 
should include personality ratings, autobiography, principal’s recom- 
mendations, data about service records, test results, hobbies, experi- 
. ences, activities, family, health, and background. Enough should 
be known about his finances to make certain that he is not embark- 
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ing upon an undertaking which he will be unable to finish; in the- 
cases of applicants for financial aid in any form the financial in- 
formation should be full and complete. 

All such information should be treated as living educational ma- 
terial, not as dead and desiccated archives. It should follow the 
student throughout his college course and should be in the posses- 
sion of his adviser and available to his instructors, who should be 
educated in its use. Care should be taken, however, to safeguard 
such information as is confidential in nature, or has been given 
under a promise of anonymity. When the student withdraws or 
graduates the personnel information that has been accumulated 
about him should go to a central office for filing. It is still not dead 
material so far as possible service to the student is concerned. 


Credit for Military Experience 


As long ago as the Baltimore conference, held in early 1942, there 
was general agreement among colleges as to the undesirability of 
granting blanket credit for military service, and the colleges have 
lived up to that agreement. By and large, no such credit has been 
granted, except in limited amounts in the fields of physical education 
and military science. The Guide to the Evaluation of Credit for Mili- 
tary Experience, issued by the American Council on Education, has 
been of immense value in the awarding of military credit, and in 
general its recommendations are followed with some care. Credit 
earned through the United States Armed Forces Institute is generally 
recognized, and while it is still too early to estimate the final value 
of such credit, it gives every evidence of being fully comparable to 
credit earned in more traditional ways. 

It should be emphasized, however, that any credit to be awarded 
for military training should be given within at least the first year 
after the student’s return. He should not expect to hold it as a sort 
of nest egg to be drawn on in case he fails a course. 

The value of credit earned in the College Training Detachment 
of the Army Air Force appears to be highly questionable, and in 
any case it frequently emerges in such small fractions of units as ¢ 
to be without significance. 
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Admission of Foreign Students 


In spite of the difficulties imposed by expanding enrollments, it 
is to be hoped that the American colleges will continue to make room 
for substantial numbers. of foreign students. No one doubts that 
hope for the continuation of western civilization lies in the growth 
of international understanding and the free international exchange 
of cultures and ideas. No one then can doubt that the role of the 
American college in the preservation of peace and of civilization 
itself is a crucial one. However sorely pressed we may be to meet 
the mounting demands upon us, we cannot evade our responsibility 
to welcome and serve the potential emissaries of international good- 
will. 

The problems connected with their admission, however, are not 
few nor simple. Many can provide no record of previous work 
because of the destruction of schools and archives. Even the records 
that are available are seldom adequate; usually they are not remotely 
comparable to the American transcript, which is commonly a clear 
and lucid document. Information concerning schools and colleges, 


or concerning courses and curricula, is hard to get and is likely to 
be subjective and unreliable. 


There exists, therefore, a genuine need for an adequate central 
agency to furnish information about schools and curricula and per- 
haps to evaluate foreign credentials. The U. S. Office of Education 
has been extremely cooperative in offering this service, but now 
finds itself short of the manpower necessary to maintain and expand 
it. Consequently, it is to be hoped that steps can be taken looking 
toward the establishment of such an agency, and that one of its 
first undertakings will be the production of a book on foreign in- 
stitutions comparable to American Colleges and Universities, which 
is published by the American Council on Education. 


Conclusion 


The American college has shown amazing adaptability in adjust- 
ing to the requirements laid upon it by the postwar era. Without 
benefit of priorities or special favors it has expanded its services to 
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meet the needs of nearly double the number of students it ever 
had before, and without fanfare or complaint it has gone quickly 
and competently about the task of educating them. No other seg- 
ment of the national economy has even approached the colleges in 
successful adjustment to postwar needs. If their students have lost 
by the sacrifice of some of the frills and furbelows of prewar educa- 
tion, they have gained a hundredfold by the greater seriousness and 
maturity of present-day student bodies. The frivolous and the im- 
mature have given place to the serious and the thoughtful. There has 
been no relaxing of the standards applied to educational advance- 
ment, but rather a faster tempo: an accelerated cadence and a deeper 
earnestness. The colleges have added to the laurels won in effective 
service to the war effort the oak leaves and clusters richly earned 
by their priceless contributions to a nation at peace. 





Student Counseling 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP xX’ 


By Mrs. Herbert Hawkes 
Dean of Students, Mills College, Oakland, California 


Importance of Student Personnel Services 


‘Tue basic function of student personnel work is to serve 
the needs of individual students within the framework of the needs 
of the institution and of society. The philosophy underlying this 
approach considers each student as unique, is concerned with the 
development of his total personality, develops an educational pro- 
gram for him in terms of his present needs and interests, and starts 
this program, in all its aspects, at the point which the individual 
has reached in his educational process or growth. 

Since this should be the philosophy of education fundamental in 
all institutions of higher education, it is obvious that the assumption 
on which the personnel function of a college or university should 
operate is coincidental with that of the institution itself. Unless this 
concept is accepted as that toward which all the facilities of an in- 
stitution are directed, no personnel program can be effective. 

The aim of such a program is to develop individual choice and 
adjustment within the framework of societal demands and expecta- 
tions. This being so, the primary concern is with the total personality 
and growth of each student, with the ultimate objective of develop- 
ing the self-determination of the individual, consistent with the social 
as well as the individual point of view. 

A college student is in a particularly vulnerable position. The 
freshman is faced with critical decisions which must be made within 
a short period of time. He must choose his course of studies. He must 
adjust to unfamiliar living conditions, a strange environment, and 
social situations which may be entirely new and different. In the 

*Group X operated under the chairmanship of C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor of Guidance, 


College of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. The list of those 
who were members of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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face of these choices he finds himself with far more freedom than 
he has ever had before. The stability of dependent and prescribed 
day-to-day conduct is past, and the security of successful independent 
achievement has not yet been gained. Nor is the new freshman the 
only student on the campus who needs help to face his problems 
and make the decisions that are, for him, the right ones. The senior 
must choose a career; he must soon assume a role in adult society. 
These varied demands of youth in modern society, which are per- 
tinent at the time he is a student, must be met by the institutions of 
higher education. To do this, colleges and universities must pro- 
vide a student personnel service which can adapt the entire pro- 
gram of an institution to the continually changing needs of the 
group it serves, and which can enable each student to make a satis- 
factory adjustment to his environment, not only in college but in 
society. 
Organization 


How ‘can such a program be best organized and administered? 
An effective student personnel service need not adhere to any par- 
ticular organizational pattern; it should be emphasized, however, 
that provision must be made for unifying all personnel services under 
one administrative head, who is responsible directly to the president 
of the institution and whose function is of parallel significance with 
the academic dean and the administrative head of the business office. 
In other words, the director of the student personnel program should 
have a “line” relationship to the president and a “staff” relationship 
to the other administrative heads of the college. 

Such an organization calls for an administrator who can co- 
ordinate all the various phases of personnel work, whose position, 
as has been noted above, is coordinate with that of the academic 
dean and the business management. The size of the staff will depend 
on the number of direct services the program offers. Such services 
should include: the orientation of the new student to his college 
environment; counseling services which will assist the student in 
adjusting to and planning for his educational, vocational, emotional, 
social, and religious growth; an appropriate health service to care 
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for the mental as well as the physical health of students; the regula- 
tion of student conduct to the end that the individual will be 
strengthened and the welfare of the group advanced; provision for 
and supervision of a student activities program; part-time employ- 
ment and placement services; the development of adequate diag- 
nostic facilities; and the maintenance of personnel records. 

In addition to these “line” relationships, the personnel adminis- 
trator must carry a “staff” relationship to personnel services carried 
in whole, or in part, by other officers of the institution. He must 
cooperate in the coordination of these services within his college, 
between the college and the high schools, between the college and 
the post-college institutions, and between the college and the com- 
munity. He must also coordinate with his “line” functions many 
other services of importance and significance to students. These 
relationships include the interpretation of the institutional objectives 
and opportunities to prospective students and their parents, the 
admission of new students, and provision for adequate housing and 
food service. 

Of the personnel services listed above certain ones merit special 
discussion. They are the counseling service, the personnel record 
system, and the regulation of student conduct. The special provisions 
for counseling veterans, set up by the Veterans Administration, 
should also have special consideration, especially in terms of the 
values to be conserved for the college personnel program, when 
and if this particular service is discontinued. 


Purpose and Scope of Counseling 


Perhaps the most important service of a student personnel pro- 
gram is that of providing counseling which, with the aid of diag- 
nostic facilities and referral agencies, assists the student to make the 
most of his educational experience. Counseling is the total process 
of understanding and dealing with the individual student to the 
end that he is helped to a self-determined solution of his problem 
or a resolution of his need. Such counseling calls for skilled appraisal 
of the individual’s aptitudes and interests and for a thorough under- 
standing of his emotional conflict and development. 
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Good counseling is based upon substantial evidence as to the in- 
dividual’s needs and characteristics. It proceeds along a continuum, 
using different methods at different times and for different situations, 
varying from a non-directive and permissive situation in which the 
student assumes the initiative to a directive and informative situa- 
tion in which psychological evidence is interpreted to the individual 
and alternatives of action outlined. There should be no conflict be- 
tween directive and non-directive counseling, unless the counselor 
feels impelled to accept one method entirely or not use it at all. 
What goes on in the counselee’s mind is of more significance than 
what goes on in the mind of the counselor. It is sometimes necessary 
to make a clinical judgment about a case, using all objective data 
available as well as all information gained from the student. 

Since it would be impossible to find enough trained counselors 
whose training and skill would be adequate for full-time application, 
assuming that any college could afford as many such counselors as 
might be needed, this problem has been met by faculty members 
serving as “counselors” or “advisers” or “consultants” or “sponsors.” 
Their responsibilities vary from the casual contacts of any teacher 
with his students and the ad hoc advising at registration time 
to the definite faculty-counselor function, to which the faculty 
member gives a definite part of his time to counseling students 
and has his teaching load reduced—or is given additional stipend 
or both. 

Counseling is performed at various levels of intensity, from casual 
contacts to the situation which presents a complex problem of ad- 
justment and life planning and therefore calls for the counselor 
who, by virtue of experience and training, can handle such a com- 
plicated problem. This being so, faculty members, who are genuinely 
interested in students and their adjustment, and who are willing not 
only to give the time to the actual counseling but are willing to par- 
ticipate in an in-service training program, can serve with great 
advantage. They know the institution, they are familiar with the 
courses of study and with curricular requirements, and they fre- 
quently have great sensitivity to student needs. In addition they 
must have an objectivity with students, so that one phase or situa- 
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tion does not shut out from consideration all other aspects of the 
total personality of the individual. 


Counselor Training 


An adequate counseling program demands a comprehensive and 
systematic in-service training for all faculty members engaging in 
the counseling function on any level. The training should include 
the faculty sponsors or advisers, who carry full teaching loads in 
addition to limited counseling responsibilities, and the faculty- 
counselors, who are carefully selected from the staff. Such a course 
should be given under the leadership of a qualified professional 
counselor. 

The methods of selecting faculty-counselors vary from institution 
to institution, but whatever the method the personnel administrator 
must be consulted in their selection. They are frequently appointed 
either by the dean or by the president, on the nomination of the 
personnel director. 

The content and length of the training course will also vary with 
the personnel program of the institution. Some colleges issue a bul- 
letin or handbook for their faculty-counselors and let the matter end 
there. At the other extreme is a training program such as that at 
the University of Denver which runs throughout two full quarters 
with meetings every Saturday morning. Certainly an effective in- 
service training program is more than a sheet of instructions. 

Some of the topics covered in the more detailed training programs 
are: personnel point of view; nature of student problems; how to 
interview; methods of recording interviews and other personnel 
data; nature of human abilities—tests, their concept and meaning; 
recognition of symptoms; study habit techniques; and vocational 
information. 

There are, of course, many administrative problems involved in 
setting up a counselor training program. First, how can the favor- 
able response of the faculty-counselors to such a course be assured? 
They must be convinced, in the first place, that the administration 
is committed to the philosophy here outlined and that the adminis- 
tration believes counseling students equally as important as publish- 
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ing a book. They must likewise be assured that neither their prestige 
in their own departments nor their chances for promotion will be 
jeopardized by this activity. They should at least be relieved of com- 
mittee assignments and club sponsorships and the like, if it is im- 
possible to reduce teaching loads. 

Second, who should bear the administrative responsibility for such 
a training course? Since it is training for the most important func- 
tion of the personnel program, the administrator of student per- 
sonnel should be responsible. If he calls members of the faculty into 
consultation, he will gain the cooperation of the staff. He will also 
probably wish to use consultants outside the institution. 

Another problem is: How can the training of faculty-counselors 
be accomplished? Regular sessions during all or part of the college 
year have been mentioned. Concentrated workshops, for a week end 
or longer represent another device. Some institutions encourage 
their faculty-counselors to attend professional meetings and con- 
ferences. Continuity must be planned. Undoubtedly some kind of 
record of the training sessions will be kept, so that new counselors 
can familiarize themselves with what has been done before. There 
should be frequent evaluation by the group of the counseling being 
done. Case conferences provide an excellent means of continuity of 
training. The administration of the institution should be kept 
informed of what is being done in this area. Mimeographed reports 
of the training course can be sent to the president and academic 
dean and to any one else interested. An effective procedure is to 
invite the administrative heads to attend the course or the follow-up 
conferences as often as possible. 

How can the effectiveness of such a program be determined? Some 
form of evaluation is essential, if for no other reason than to prevent 
it from becoming out of date. Such a program should be closely 
integrated with any and all administrative and curricular revisions, 
so that a flow of information both ways may be maintained. But 
even beyond this, the effectiveness of the in-service training of faculty- 
counselors is measured by the extent to which they come to under- 
stand that dealing with a student in a counseling situation is very 
different from meeting him in a class situation. In counseling, the 
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counselor is dealing with a unique personality, and he is always 
striving to bring the student to a self-determined solution of his 
problem and a resolution of his need. 


The Disciplinary Function 


The regulation of student conduct, in harmony with the concept 
of serving the best needs of the total personality, calls for diagnosis 
and appraisal on a clinical counseling basis, in an effort to.reorient 
the individual in the framework of societal demands and expecta- 
tions. In other words, discipline should be educational rather than 
punitive, and should consider always the rights and welfare of the 
individual up to the point where the rights and welfare of the group, 
of which he is a part, must be considered. Disciplinary action of a 
purely punitive nature should not be taken until all remedial 
measures have been tried and have failed. 

There is great difference of opinion among personnel people as 
to whether the responsibility for disciplinary action of a punitive 
nature should be handled by the counselor or personnel officer or 
should be delegated to an administrator or faculty-administrative 
committee with recommendation from the personnel administrator. 
Some personnel deans feel that there is no sound reason to feel that 
their influence is lessened by reason of exercising the disciplinary 
function. Others are equally convinced that they will lose valuable 
opportunities for student counseling if it is known that they have 
this authority. It is an argument that will probably never be settled, 
although possibly the majority of personnel workers prefer to have 
no direct responsibility for such action. 


Personnel Records 


Another major function of the student personnel program is the 
organization and maintenance of a comprehensive cumulative per- 
sonnel record system. If the avowed purpose of personnel work with 
students is to consider them as unified organisms and to see them 
whole, then it is the responsibility of such a program to make some 
provision for gathering in one place all the various items of informa- 
tion concerning the individual. 
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There should be kept in the personnel office a folder which is as 
complete a dossier as it is possible to make. Test data, records of 
interviews, information from the academic office, the health service, 
the residence halls, and other sources should be assembled and re- 
corded in meaningful cumulative form. There is little disagreement 
as to the value of a centralized record in the personnel office. The 
only real reason underlying the decentralization of records is the 
protection of the student’s confidence. Each person who has contact 
with the student feels that the information he has gained is con- 
fidential and, therefore, he does not wish to pass it on if there is 
any danger that its confidential nature will not be respected. 

However, if the records are kept in the personnel office, and if 
faculty members are encouraged to come in and study the records 
with the counselor, so that the material they contain can be properly 
interpreted, there is little chance for confidence to be betrayed -or 
for misinterpretation of data. The real danger is much more one of 
misinterpretation than of violation of confidence. 

The problem of releasing such information to prospective employ- 
ers or to other institutions to which a student may transfer is a much 
more difficult one. The personnel point of view demands that a true 
picture of the individual be given to any one who has a right to 
have it. To present a “true picture” does not require that exact 
scores on tests or medical histories or definite descriptions of social 
discrepancies be given, but rather that an honest interpretation be 
presented of the kind of person the individual is, in terms of his 
total personality and his relation to the group. 

How much information should be given to the student about him- 
self? Personnel workers are pretty generally agreed that a student 
should be given a careful interpretation of the test results and other 
materials which have been collected on his case. Again it must be 
emphasized that this information should never be in terms of 
specific quantitative data, such as a raw score, but in terms of an 
exceedingly careful interpretation of the data. Further, the coun- 
selor should take every means possible to determine the student’s 
readiness to receive such information and should adapt his presenta- 
tion to the particular pattern of the student’s acceptance of it. A 
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student has a right to all the information an institution has about 
him, but it must be couched in form that has meaning for him. It 
is not good counseling procedure, for example, to tell a student he 
is low in scholastic aptitude compared with his group, unless he is 
also told that good study habits, deep interest in the job, and 
emotional drive may make up for his low rank. In addition, he 
should also be presented with alternate plans, the chance that a dif- 
ferent course or a period of review may help him to improve, as 
well as the fact that test scores are not fixed and that a check with 
another test might give different results. It should always be remem- 
bered that all the outcomes which can be suggested to a student are 
in terms of probabilities only. 


Need for Increased Facilities for Counseling 


A counseling program is not cheap if it is well done. If it is not 
well done, it is even more expensive. This does not mean that every 
college must provide for all the desired services immediately. It 
does mean that whatever services are offered should be budgeted 
for adequately and in terms commensurate with the significance 
of the services and the educational program of the institution. 
The amount budgeted should be as adequate as the institution can 
allow and should be sufficiently flexible to cover the needs of the 
students served. It is exceedingly important that the personnel 
services should be specifically listed in college budgets, so that such 
a program has its own identity in the fiscal picture. 

The current veteran enrollment in American colleges has in- 
tensified and emphasized the need for counseling services within 
certain well-defined areas and at different levels. There is general 
agreement that the counseling of veteran students should follow 
procedures that are in harmony with those used in counseling non- 
veteran students. Nevertheless, the veteran’s problems are very 
different from those of the non-veteran student in many respects. 
Some causes of the differences are: the age-difference between 
servicemen and women and the regular college student; the experi- 
ence differential between the two groups; the lack of continuity of 
educational experience for the veteran; the fact that many veterans 
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on the campuses are married and have children; the physical and 
mental handicaps of many veterans; the overcrowding due to greatly 
increased enrollments; and the desire on the part of the veteran for 
a greatly accelerated program. 

The factors listed make necessary a counseling program for the 
veteran student which will lead to a satisfactory reorientation to 
college, including the re-establishing of sound academic habits and 
which will help him to integrate himself into civilian life and to 
a better understanding of his present and future role in society. 
Such a program must also provide sound and accurate vocational 
information, counseling on marriage and family relationships, and 
assistance on financial problems. 

It is likewise important for the colleges to plan ways and means 
for a gradual absorption of the facilities offered by the Veterans 
Administration for the counseling of veteran students into the 
total counseling programs of the respective institutions, so that the 
values of the present counseling procedures for veterans shall not 
be lost. Methods should be devised to tie into the regular staff of 
the institution the personnel of these agencies and plans should be 
effected to assume the preservation of the large amount of diagnostic 
information and test results which have been collected. 


Evaluation 


An integral part of the personnel program should be the evalu- 
ation of personnel procedures and services. In the first place, the 
cost of a student personnel program is increasing so steadily that 
it must be justified. Second, new procedures and techniques are 
being constantly developed and should be adopted only in terms 
of the evaluation of the program itself. In the third place, an 
evaluation will stimulate professional growth on the part of the 
persons involved. 

Certain principles must underlie any evaluative process. 


1. Evaluations must of necessity be in terms of specific services 
rather than in terms of the program as a whole. 
2. Evaluations require a clear concept of the objective of the 
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service being evaluated, and they should check the effectiveness of 
the techniques and procedures used to achieve those objectives. 

3. Plans for the installation of new personnel services should 
include plans for the evaluation of those services. 

4. Although evaluation is more effective if it is planned on a long- 
range basis, it cannot wait for the development of ideal instruments 
and procedures. 

5. Evaluation should be in terms of the needs of the persons 
whom the service is designed to serve: students, faculty, administra- 
tion, and the society of which they are a part. — 

6. Criteria used in evaluations should be varied and compre- 
hensive and should not be restricted to academic achievement alone. 


Trends in Personnel Work 


In conclusion some of the current trends in student personnel 
work should be noted. Colleges and universities should be aware 
of the direction in which personnel work is moving and should be 
laying plans for meeting these new requirements in terms of staff 
and equipment. Specifically, ten important trends as listed below 
have been outlined by Gilbert Wrenn of the University of Minne- 
sota; newly elected president of the American College Personnel 
Association. a eens 


1. Personnel work is increasingly recognized as a function com- 
mon to many tvpes of organization, business, industrial, govern- 
mental, and welfare agencies. 

2. The responsibility for personnel work is being focused more 
and more upon one individual in a line relationship to the presi- 
dent, which is parallel to that of the academic dean and the business 
manager. 

3. Admission is now accepted as a professional task, and the 
admission function is administratively related to the personnel 
work of the institution and to the public relations function of the 
college. i 

4. Orientation of some sort is a necessary function to be provided 
for all new students. Such courses frequently carry credit. 
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5. Counseling procedures and techniques vary with the student 
and the situation in which such procedures are employed. 

6. The qualitative appraisal of personality is broader than ap- 
praisal based solely on objective measurements. 

7. There is a great increase in research material in the available 
occupational information. 

8. The function of placement is gradually including counseling 
on the aptitude of the individual for certain types of employment. 
There are also attempts on the part of placement officers to conserve 
the contacts made with employers during the war. 

g. There is a tendency toward establishing professional standards 
for pérsonnel work and of licensing or certifying personnel workers. 

10. More and more colleges and universities are réalizing and 
assuming their responsibility to the communities of which they are 
a part. Likewise there is greater utilization of the community 
services by the college, as well as a utilization of the facilities of the 
college by the community. 





Student Health and Welfare 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP XI° 
By Thomas Richardson 


Director of Student Personnel, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 


For the purpose of this study “student health and wel- 
fare” will be assumed to refer to and include: all those offices, 
agencies, functions, and activities, other than those of strictly 
instructional character, which operate in the field of student life 
and interests. Such work must be considered an integral part of the 
over-all program of an institution of higher learning. The analysis 
here set forth will be directed toward the plan of administration, 
the essential units, and the functions and duties of offices, agencies, 
and activities dealing with student health, life, and welfare. This 
study will not emphasize the specific techniques such as interview- 
ing, diagnosing, counseling, and resolving the problems of in- 
dividual students. Student health will be dealt with so far as it is 
one of the vital parts of the total program of student personnel 
services. Student welfare will be considered from the view that the 
program is all designed for the purpose of aiding the student in 
achieving the most good from his educational experience and that 
all such services are rendered for his general welfare. 

In order that the materials of this study may be presented in 
some systematic order the field of study is organized under the 
following subdivisions: (a) What is the responsibility of the in- 
stitution of higher learning? (b) What services should be included 
in the student personnel program? (c) What is the best adminis- 
trative organization to direct the student personnel program? 
(d) What is the present situation with reference to student personnel 
services in higher education? Each of these will be discussed in 
the order mentioned. The report which follows represents an en- 
deavor to report faithfully such conclusions as were reached by 


*Group XI operated under the chairmanship of Fred H. Turner, Dean of Students, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The list of those who were members of this group will 
be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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the conference group and to reflect many of the related viewpoints 
expressed in discussion. 


Responsibility of the Institution 


Since the present-day college or university is serving a normal 
cross section of our complex democratic population with the typical 
problems present, it is assumed that in accepting them the institu- 
tion also assumes the responsibility to provide services to aid in 
coping with these problems. Some of the implied services are of 
such widespread importance to the welfare of the group that they 
should be required. In assuming this responsibility the college or 
university does not overlook the responsibility of the student to 
himself and to society as a whole. In fact, students of the problem 
look with disfavor upon an institutional interpretation of this prin- 
ciple which may be construed as paternalistic and which destroys 
the individual’s responsibility for his own welfare as well as that 
of others. 

It is the further responsibility of the institution to interpret its 
services to the students, the faculty, and the community in the in- 
terest of effectual operation. The constant interpretation of the 
advantages of available services to the students, the benefits which 
can come to the individual student, and his responsibility for seek- 
ing out the assistance which is available to him should be major 
institutional emphases. The faculty should be familiar with the 
services so that they may aid the students who are obviously in need 
of assistance. But, in pointing out the available services, both faculty 
member and student must recognize the important part which they 
play in such a program, to the end that professional workers in the 
student personnel field are not considered solely responsible for 
institutional success in the endeavor. When the institution has pro- 
vided services to deal with all types of problems, when students 
know of their availability and cooperate in the application of the 
program, and when faculty members do their part by referring 
students for aid and following through with helpful assistance, the 
welfare and common well-being of all members of the democratic 
society of the campus will be brought nearer to reality. 
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Scope of Student Personnel Services 


As previously stated, a student personnel program should in- 
clude: all those offices, agencies, functions, and activities, other than 
those of strictly instructional character, which operate in the field 
of student life and interest. 

In order that the various services may be discussed in a more 
adequate manner the field of student personnel services is divided 
into the following major subdivisions: (a) articulation, (b) admis- 
sion, (c) orientation, (d) housing and foods, (e) counseling, 
(£) health, (g) employment and placement, (h) finance, (i) extra- 
curricular activities, (j) discipline, and (k) records and research. 
It is recognized that individual institutions may have other group- 
ings of functions, but these fields are believed to cover the services 
required to constitute a complete student personnel program. The 
remaining pages of this section of the report are devoted to the 
task of defining and briefly discussing each of these divisions in 
the order named. 


Articulation—One of the primary functions of a student personnel 
program is the development of a plan of proper articulation with 
similar programs of the American educational system. Such articu- 
lation involves the exchange of pertinent personal information con- 
cerning individual students with other educational institutions 
having information which may be utilized effectively for the welfare 
of the individual student. There are also certain necessary points 
for coordination of services within the institution, such as: between 
vocational and educational counseling; between health services and 
many more. These are best secured through a well-organized stu- 
dent personnel service. 


Admissions—A student personnel program has a very definite 
function to perform with regard to admissions. Admissions service 
has to do with selection procedures according to the policies and 
specific objectives of the institution. The subject of admissions has 
been covered in detail by the report of Conference Group IX, but 
certain aspects of the problem should be pointed out here as they 
relate to the over-all function of the student personnel program. 
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The admissions program should operate in close cooperation with 
the student personnel program in providing a method of selection 
and admission of qualified students on the basis of individual 
aptitudes, interests, and capacities, in the light of the objectives and 
aims of the students and the offerings of the institution, so as to 
realize eventual optimum development of the student. Such a co- 
ordinate program of admissions and student personnel would make 
full use of previous educational experience of the student, his de- 
clared objectives, and such other information as may be had by 
personal interview, testing, and other techniques in the student 
personnel department. 

A good admissions program will provide guidance procedures 
related to other educational opportunities for those applicants who 
obviously would not profit by admissions to the particular institu- 
tion. The student personnel program should maintain an adequate 
source of occupational information and concerning vocational op- 
portunity. The orientation program should be made a very meaning- 
ful and vital service and not just a campus tour and a few brief 
lectures. 


Housing and food—A student personnel program should concern 
itself with the housing and feeding of its students. Those in- 
dividuals who do not live at home and who cannot be accommo- 
dated in institutional housing should be helped to find adequate 
facilities in acceptable community residences. All residences for 
single and married students should be periodically inspected for 
cleanliness, safety, proper lighting, and protection against ex- 
ploitation. 

It is just as essential for proper food to be available to students 
as for proper housing. College dining rooms should serve adequate, 
well-balanced meals, planned by a dietitian, cooked in inspected 
kitchens, and sold at cost in attractive environments. All employees 
in food services should have periodic health examinations. The in- 
stitution also has the responsibility, in cooperation with public 
health services, to see that off-campus eating establishments meet the 
above-mentioned standards. 
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Emergency adjustments have been necessary during the present 
housing shortage in view of the avalanche of students, but it is not 
believed that the present practice of some institutions of placing 
three or four students in one room should be continued even if 
some students must be denied admission. Much concern is expressed 
for the detriment that can be caused to the mental life of students 
under such conditions. It is very difficult for a student to develop 
sound attitudes and good citizenship when he is living in such cir- 
cumstances. 


Counseling—The institution, through its student personnel pro- 
gram, should provide adequate counseling services. Well-qualified 
counselors should be available for assisting the individual student 
to help himself in his intellectual, vocational, emotional, spiritual, 
social, and physical development. Counseling should take full 
advantage of the resources of all the elements in the personnel pro- 
gram and in the community. Details and techniques of this phase 
of the over-all program are the special concern of Conference 
Group X and have been reported by that group, but the health and 
welfare of the student require a special emphasis on the administer- 
ing of counseling services in such a way as to develop to its fullest 
possible extent the individual’s use of his own resources. This view- 
point is in harmony with the ultimate objective of an institution of 
higher learning: to develop highly effective citizens in a democratic 
society. Some of the specific phases of counseling closely related to 
student health and welfare are: the counseling of foreign students; 
counseling by means of remedial techniques; guidance of those 
with speech defects or physical handicaps. As in the case of many 
other services in student personnel programs, remedial techniques 
are administered in a variety of ways according to the set-up of the 
particular institution. Some institutions have clinics within their 
personnel departments, and some have special arrangements within 
instructional departments. - 


Health service—The health department, as a service within the 
student personnel program, may be defined to include three major 
aspects as follows: (a) a well-conceived and organized educational 
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and preventive program; (b) a program of essential health services; 
and (c) a plan to make provision for a healthful environment. 

Personnel who are recognized as staff members or whose services 
are made available include physicians, psychiatrists, dentists, nurses, 
nutritionists, other specialists, secretaries, and clerical help. Of 
course many institutions do not have all of these people on a full- 
time basis, but most colleges have made provisions for their services 
when needed. . 

Health services which are generally recognized as essential and 
proper and are used in varying degrees include health examinations, 
correction of defects, control of communicable disease, dispensary 
service, infirmary service, hospital service and facilities, laboratory 
service, guidance in health problems (physical, mental, and emo- 
tional), records and reports, and public health procedures. 

Affiliated and essential services include health instruction and co- 
operation with housing and food service units. 

The increasing attention given by colleges to the problem of health 
indicates the extreme importance of the service. The variations in 
practice are almost as numerous as the institutions represented. 
The larger institutions, with their larger populations to be served, 
usually have their own hospitals with all the health functions under 
the supervision of full-time staff members. Many smaller institutions 
have contractual arrangements with established hospitals and clinics. 
Still others have visiting physicians and take care of their sick folk 
in special wards or infirmaries within the dormitories. Evidence in- 
dicates that, though there are wide differences in the specific 
methods used, the colleges and universities are coming to realize that 
the matter of health must have an ever-increasing emphasis. 

For those who are interested in a further study of this problem 
with more emphasis upon details of programs, reference is made 
to the Third National Conference on Health in Colleges, held in 
New York City on May 7-10, 1947. The report of that conference 
consists of an entire volume on this subject. 


Employment and placement—The student personnel program 
should make available proper facilities to meet the needs of students 
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for employment during their stay in the college or university and 
for placement after the completion of college courses. 

Part-time employment coincident with college study should recog- 
nize the need of students for financial assistance, should be com- 
patible with the demands of time for scholastic success, and should 
be consistent with good judgment for students’ mental health and 
physical welfare. Where such work experience can be related to 
the student’s vocational objective, much good can result. 

Placement service at the request of the graduate can be the 
capstone of educatiorial services to the student. Such programs 
should be carefully integrated with the vocational counseling pro- 
gram of the institution. A very close relationship may exist between 
placement and the instructional program of the institution, and the 
cumulative personnel and instructional resources have an important 
role in placement services. 

Although much emphasis may properly be given to the placement 
service, it should be kept on a high professional plane. It seems appro- 
priate to make the analogy to an industrial firm placing emphasis 
upon a high professional sales service to see that its products are so 
well placed that they are in continuing demand. 


Finance—The student personnel program should make provision 
for: (a) financial assistance to students whose eiucational potential 
is being jeopardized by the lack of material resources; (b) recog- 
nition of special talent and promise in worthy students whose 
potential can be enhanced by further study; (c) gainful employment 
of students in professional and instructional activities of the institu- 
tion to enhance their educational development. 

The financial aid program should embrace a comprehensive struc- 
ture of loan funds, scholarships, grants-in-aid, and fellowships, so 
administered as to put a premium on the development of individual 
responsibility and the recognition of worthy enterprise in the 
student. 

The practices listed above are of long standing, but, in view of 
the increased cost of living and the general increase in the cost of 
higher education, they become of even greater significance. Another 
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factor contributing to the added need for such a program is the 
growing emphasis upon equalizing educational opportunities. 


Extra Curricular Activities—In recognizing the relationship of 
college or university student personnel services to the whole life 
of the student, the importance of the student activity program be- 
comes very evident. It is a significant responsibility of the student 
personnel department to provide and administer an activity program 
that will afford a maximum number of the types of experience 
essential to a full understanding, effective maintenance, and an im- 
provement of the art of democratic living. Such an activities pro- 
gram should: (a) provide opportunity and encourage participation 
by all students in personally satisfying activities; (b) tap all socially, 
culturally, and recreationally desirable student interests; (c) exploit 
all educative possibilities for the learning they afford; (d) emphasize 
activities initiated by students, not by sponsors; (e) include pro- 
visions for an adequate program of publicity and information con- 
cerning its function and opportunities; (f) recognize the importance 
of wise and continuous counseling and guidance relative to the nature 
and extent of participation by individual students; (g) insure recre- 
ation, leadership, practical citizenship education, and the highest 
development of individual responsibility. 

These seven criteria have been so stated that the broad scope of 
their implications is evident. In addition to these obvious impli- 
cations, it is pointed out that such a program, properly administered, 
can go a long way toward developing and maintaining student 
morale and what is commonly referred to as school spirit. 


Discipline—The student personnel program should be the focus 
of the institution’s concern with the action of individual students 
and groups of students. Since deviations in individual and group 
behavior are often the result of complex social, mental, and physical 
influences, it is mandatory that the most complete, objective, and 
considered analysis of factors be made by qualified functionaries 
in student personnel work prior to official institutional action of 
any kind. Further, since the student personnel program is charged 
with responsibilities of actuating realistic citizenship experiences in 
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the academic community, the consideration of specific problems in 
mal-behavior should not be divorced from the primary institutional 
concern with student life. 

Records and research—Two functions of the student personnel 
program that cannot be too highly valued are those of developing 
record forms and of maintaining a continuing'research. The student 
personnel department should design forms, both current and cumu- 
lative; should collect, classify, organize, and record all academic and 
personal information pertinent to the full understanding of the 
individual. It should make such information readily available and 
encourage its effective use by institutional staff for advisement and 
instructional purposes. 

The student personnel program should also initiate and coordinate 
continuing research projects which will provide objective evidence 
for analyzing student problems and which will serve as a guide to 
changing and developing local personnel policies and procedures. 

Many types of general studies may be promoted cooperatively 
with other institutions. It is particularly desirable that, through the 
National Education Association or some other agency of national 
scope, means be provided for bringing together the results of much 
research work now being done but not being fully utilized. 


Administrative Organization 


Full recognition is given to the fact that administrative organi- 
zations and plans vary between institutions and that many of the 
variations come about through differences in size, location, historical 
background, previous philosophies and traditions, and simple belief 
in what is best for the particular institution. There are certain gen- 
eral patterns, however, which are followed almost without exception. 

Based on reason, and also on numerous practical experiences, it 
has become apparent that the best administrative organizational plan 
for the direction of student personnel programs is the establishment 
of an organizational area for administration of student personnel 
services, or student life and welfare, or student interests, headed by a 
major administrative officer. The title of this officer varies almost at 
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the will of the institution. Some personnel administrators are vice 
presidents; others are deans; still others are known as directors of 
student personnel. Whatever the title, this official should be recog- 
nized as a major officer of administration, heading an area which 
includes all of the offices, agencies, functions, and activities, other 
than those of strictly instructional character, which operate in the 
field of student life and interests. 

The student personnel administrator should report directly to the 
president of the institution. He will have the general duties and 
functions which are commonly assigned to a major administrative 
officer, such as budgetary control for his division, approval of staff 
members recommended by unit heads, and determination of policy 
for his area. He will be the chief coordinating officer for the various 
units of his division and have responsibility for complete coordina- 
tion and cooperation between those in charge of the various services. 
Failure in the matter of interoffice and interservice cooperation may 
quickly bring failure of the entire program. There is no other 
division of the educational institution of today in which inter- 
departmental cooperation is more essential than in the field of 
student services. 

The director of student personnel services will also serve as the 
chief coordinating officer in the matter of cooperation for offices of 
personnel services with academic and instructional units of the in- 
stitution. It is his duty to see that each office or function is properly 
available for the utilization of instructional staff members and ad- 
ministrators. 

The chief executive officer of the student personnel program 
should have evident administrative ability as well as a broad under- 
standing of the entire field. Staff members should have special com- 
petence in the responsibilities assigned to them. Recognizing the 
present dearth of qualified personnel in this field, institutional efforts 
to provide formal education, in-service training, and broadening 
experiences for promising candidates in the personnel field should 
be intensified. 

Expenditures for student personnel services should not be placed 
in the unfortunate position of competing with instruction and plant 
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services for funds. Rather, expenditure for such services should be 
given consideration as an educational responsibility which cannot 
be compromised. The demands upon the financial resources of the 
institution to meet critical needs for instructional staff and physical 
plant have had an adverse effect upon student personnel services 
in many institutions. While quantitative inadequacies in student 
personnel staff are not as dramatically apparent as similar defi- 
ciencies in instructional staff and physical plant, the loss in human 
values from insufficient personnel staff can be of tragic consequence. 

The cooperation and coordination of the activities of the student 
personnel service units with the academic and instructional pro- 
grams make the realization of the final objective of these non-in- 
structional offices and agencies. The test of the value of such services 
is the extent to which they contribute to the success of the individual 
student. It is the major task of the personnel administrative officer 
to see that such a constructive contribution is made. 


Student Health and Welfare in the Present Emergency 


The question may properly be raised: What about student health 
and welfare services in the present critical period in higher educa- 
tion? What are these services doing to meet the present difficulties? 
How have they been affected by the crowded conditions of the past 
year, and how are they planning for the future? 

The addition of the large number of students, veterans and non- 
veterans, has not raised new problems to the extent that they have 
shifted the emphasis on previous problems. Institutional housing 
programs have been common for many years; the present housing 
crisis is largely a matter of degree, with the added factor of more 
than the usual demand for housing for married students and 
families. Standards of housing were on the upgrade until the post- 
war period, when they have had to be lowered to meet the demand. 

Student personnel departments are increasing staff and assistants, 
wherever possible, in an attempt to keep up with the greatly in- 
creased amount of work to be done. Minor and major crises are 
not new to workers in this field—they have been taken in stride in 
the past, and are not unusual. The student health, welfare, and 
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personnel services have had serious practical problems, however, in 
line with the times. Shortages of staff are common; office space 
is at a premium, and at times, impossible to secure; space for clerical 
and stenographic assistance is difficult to obtain. The inability to 
secure qualified personnel is perhaps the most serious problem. 
This is especially true in the health service unit where physicians, 
psychiatrists, nurses, and hospital employees have been almost im- 
possible to secure. Capable assistants in employment and placement 
are scarce; psychologists and psychometrists are almost unavailable; 
the need is great and the candidates available are few. 

Even if candidates can be found, the competition with business and 
industry in the matter of salary and the inflexibility of personnel pro- 
cedures in educational institutions has increased the problem to an 
exasperating degree. If a candidate can be found, he is too often 
secured by business and industry before the slower moving educa- 
tional administrative process can function, and usually at a salary 
scale which institutions cannot meet. 

Additional trained personnel for the staff, improvement in salary 
scales to meet the competition of business and industry, increased 
office and work space, and additional clerical and stenographic help 
are the important needs of divisions of student health, welfare, and 
personnel services. They are not unusual in such times, but are in 
sharp focus, because of the tremendous demands placed on such 
services by the increased enrollments. 

Inability to get the work done is the cry from all quarters; major 
improvement can come only with additions in staff, better salaries, 
and increased working space. 





Faculty: Preparation, Retention, and Professional 


Growth 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP XII 


By Franklin H. McNutt 


Professor of Education, Associate Dean of the Graduate School, Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 


Iw rue current competitive scramble for faculty mem- 
bers, it is well to remember that the quality of an institution twenty 
years hence will be determined by the quality of the additions to the 
faculty now. It is easy to enter into a contractual relationship but 
often difficult to end it. Such is the nature of the creaking machinery 
of rank and promotion that every recruit must be viewed as a possible 
professor a few years hence. The grossly incompetent instructor is 
no permanent problem; he can be, and usually is, eliminated. Medi- 
ocrity escapes dismissal; it seldom leaves the institution, and in time 
it often occupies high places by virtue of years of service. 

The problem is not exclusively one of the detection of incom- 
petence or mediocrity prior to employment; the brilliant also enter 
into it. Gifted instructors are lost to other institutions having greater 
financial resources, to government, and to business and industry. 
It has become very difficult for some institutions to hold their com- 
petent instructors. And finally, there is the task of creating condi- 
tions under which faculty members continue to grow, personally 
and professionally. Thus, the problem has four aspects: (a) what to 
look for in faculty recruits; (b) where to look in order to find them; 
(c) how to keep them once they are employed; (d) how to encour- 
age their in-service growth. 


Qualifications 


When considering the qualities to be sought in faculty selectees, 
one should resist the tendency to include all of the many traits 


Group XII operated under the chairmanship of J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean, College of 
Arts, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. The list of those who were members 
of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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found in the “well-adjusted” individual. College teaching differs 
from industrial employment in that it has a definite place for 
idiosyncrasy. The faculty that is “typed” by long-time selection 
in terms of a pattern is probably something less than great—at least 
the point may be debated seriously. However, most will agree that 
certain qualities should characterize the faculty members an in- 
stitution hopes to keep permanently. Among these are intelligence, 
scholarship, and intellectual honesty, three attributes which current 
procedures for selection tend to reveal. These same procedures with 
their emphasis upon degrees, research, publications, and similar 
scholarly attainments often fail to measure other desirable qualities. 

Perhaps the qualities mentioned above would suffice were this a 
settled age with widely accepted standards and social objectives. 
But inasmuch as such stability is not present, it becomes important 
that the future leaders and pacemakers, now in college, be given 
something more than knowledge and skill. The added something is 
character, and it is caught from the instructor rather than aught by 
him. As is the instructor so will be the student. The composite pic- 
ture of the faculty is also the composite picture of the student prod- 
uct. Though these are sweeping generalizations, hence subject to 
discount, most will concede that there is much truth in them, that 
sterling character should be given increased importance among the 
criteria for selection. 

If an institution anticipates difficulty in holding gifted instructors 
in face of the greater financial returns offered by business and in- 
dustry, two added criteria for selection are recommended; these are 
(a) a genuine liking for teaching, and (b) a definite preference for 
the academic type of life. Many an instructor has declined dazzling 
offers because he could not separate himself from students and from 
the really delightful social and professional life found in many in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 


Source of Recruits 


In normal times institutions tend to fill minor positions from the 
product of graduate schools, and some of the major positions from 
the faculties of other institutions. At the moment neither procedure 
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is wholly satisfactory. The graduate schools are accused of “hoard- 
ing” their young talent for use locally and of prolonging the 
graduate period of study by assigning teaching duties to some who 
are in no need of fellowships. Neither is it helpful if one institution 
employs a member of another faculty, for a vacancy still exists. 
Obviously the old devices must be supplemented. 

One promising source of recruits is the veteran group. Many 
veterans have indicated their intention to teach, and of these some 
would meet the criteria for college service. Unfortunately, the Vet- 
erans Administration to date has refused to specify college service of 
any type as appropriate for the on-the-job training program. Al- 
though this closes one quick avenue of procurement, the veteran 
group should receive the attention of college administrators. 

College seniors constitute the most fruitful source of recruits. 
In some institutions there is a practice through which a faculty 
committee interviews promising individuals, discusses with them 
college teaching as a vocation, seeks scholarships for those who may 
need them, and assists generally in the plans for the preparatory 
training. The Association of American Colleges has in operation a 
plan for identifying promising seniors, giving them a year of gradu- 
ate study, and then returning them to the home institution for a 
year of supervised college teaching. If each institution participated 
in this or some similar plan the acute shortage would be relieved. 

Placement services, college or commercial, are helpful but do not 
constitute a new source of appointees, for they list candidates from 
graduate schools or college faculties. They are, however, a definite 
convenience. Many administrators prefer the college to the com- 
mercial agency, but they complain that the service is slow. Many 
think the best results are obtained through the college bureau 
supplemented by information received directly from the department 
head under whom the candidate did his work. Some professional 
associations also maintain placement services of a sort, but adminis- 
trators have not generally found them very helpful. 

There is a disposition on the part of some college presidents to 
rely first of all on a list of outstanding department heads in various 
colleges and universities. Such heads usually keep in touch with 
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their better students and know which of them are ready for pro- 
motion. 

There are many other devices used. Some advertise their needs in 
professional journals, others keep lists of young instructors of 
promise who come to attention in one way or another, and a few use 
the “scout” technique and send out a staff member to discover pos- 
sibilities. 

Education of Candidates 

Once the promising prospect has been located, the problem is to 
discover how well he meets the criteria for selection established by 
the institution. The devices are many and varied. Nearly all admin- 
istrators are agreed that the candidate should meet many people on 
the campus in addition to the dean and department head. Some go 
so far as to state that no one should be employed who has not been 
accepted by a faculty-elected advisory committee. 

There is a growing tendency to invite the candidate to spend 
several days or a week on the campus to give him ample opportunity 
to talk with anyone, see anything, ask about anything. So far as 
his guided contacts are concerned, they should include the depart- 
ment head who can form some idea of the candidate’s scholarship, 
and he should interview also an excellent teacher who through con- 
versation can make some estimate of his teaching procedures. Poise 
and social competence are revealed in minor social affairs—teas and 
dinners. The candidates may also be asked to visit certain classes and 
perhaps lecture before some section. There is a growing conviction 
that his wife also should visit the campus. 

Some administrators invite candidates who have met other criteria 
to demonstrate their teaching skill in a summer session. Others call 
thern in as paid consultants and test their mettle before classes and 
perhaps a convocation. Yet others seek to learn what former students 
of the candidates may have to say about them. Such devices, sup- 
plemented by invitations for a week end at the home of the presi- 
dent, dean, or department head, or perhaps by an invitation to a 
summer camp or college workshop, will generally yield a trustworthy 
judgment concerning any candidate. 
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There remains an investigation of the previous behavior patterns 
of the candidate in his off-campus, non-professional life. To know 
these is to be able to predict with some confidence his future be- 
havior. Does he pay his debts? Does he enter into the civic, social, 
and religious life of the community where he now lives? Has he any 
social abnormalities? Does he “get along” reasonably well with 
others? Answers to these and similar questions may be obtained 
from responsible persons who have known him. Seldom do they 
fail to answer truthfully if the question is put directly and the 
answer held confidential. 


Retention of Faculty 


What conditions, other than salaries and academic freedom 
(treated elsewhere), tend to make qualified’ faculty members con- 
tented and willing to remain loyally identified with an institution? 
Faculty contentment is a delicate plant that thrives only in a bene- 
ficial institutional “climate.” Many elements enter into this climate. 
Sometimes they are temporary but very important. Housing is an 
illustration of this. The poorly housed instructor who pays exor- 


bitant rent is open for an offer, almost any offer. Even if the institu- 
tion owns and rents dwellings, discontent will arise unless there are 
impersonal and just criteria governing their allocation. Currently 
an institution cannot dissociate itself from the housing of its faculty. 
It must be active in the matter both directly and indirectly. If it 
fails, and to the extent it fails, it will have discontent in its staff. 

The importance of the faculty is a potent element in institutional 
climate. Its functions and prerogatives should be well defined and 
never infringed upon by the administration. Indeed, some excellent 
administrators state unequivocally that nothing of importance 
should be undertaken without clearing it first with the faculty or 
with elected representatives of the faculty. The dignity and im- 
portance of the faculty as a whole contributes to the dignity and 
‘importance of the individual members, hence to their satisfaction 
and loyalty. 

Although few may admit it, faculty members are very sensitive 
to the commendation of the administrators. One likes to know that 
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one’s efforts are noted and appreciated. If efforts along a certain line 
bring commendation, one redoubles one’s efforts along that line. 
Presently one has so expanded the approved line that many un- 
approved activities have stopped by default. It is the part of improve- 
ment, of success, of happiness. Wise and discerning commendation 
makes for a happy and effective faculty. 

Faculty members are happier in a situation where the top is open. 
They often object to the long tenure of department heads. They 
rather generally prefer department chairmen, elected by the group, 
and shorn of arbitrary powers. They want promotions to be based 
on generally accepted criteria administered without favor. They 
prefer teaching situations that permit individual variations, and 
they like freedom for experimentation with new methods and 
materials. They often resent teaching one of a number of sections 
with identical syllabi and common examinations. They are made 
happy by good facilities, audio-visual aids, pertinent library resources, 
stenographic aid, and effective janitorial service. 

Individuals are prone to remain with the institution that provides 
an uncrowded program with some time available for work on their 
special interests. They appreciate time and opportunity to participate 
in little theater activities, garden clubs, community orchestras and 
choirs, or civic clubs. Administrators should foster all conditions 
conducive to a feeling of “belonging.” 

Apropos “teaching load,” there is widespread discontent with 
the common practice of computing it in recitation hours per week 
with laboratory hours counted on some fractional basis. A newer 
and possibly more satisfactory procedure is to evaluate a week’s 
work including all essential activities, and to give to this evaluation 
an index number that may be used in making comparisons. 

Finally it should be remembered that the newcomer, in particular, 
is unsure of himself and his full acceptance by the new group. A 
reasonable minimum of social life should be insured through the 
usual devices of teas, dinners, receptions, a newcomer’s club, and 
social meetings of departments and divisions as well as of the 
faculty as a whole. 
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In-Service Growth 


Although faculty members and administrators alike agree that 
much college teaching could be improved, there is disagreement 
on the means to be employed in securing that improvement. Of all 
the means proposed, none produces more disagreement than the 
required professional course in college teaching. The mere mention 
of such a requirement induces in many faculty members a deep 
emotional reaction of unpleasant character. The source of the diffi- 
culty is so deep and so surcharged with feeling that it probably 
would be unwise to use the device in some institutions. Yet there 
is much to be taught. In some places the end is reached through 
other means. 

A seminar devoted to case studies is one such device. If cases are 
selected with discernment and the participation of the essential 
specialists is enlisted, all problems of method, organization, resources, 
personnel, and other such matters can be explored with profit to 
the neophyte. In fact, this approach to the problems of teaching is 
thought by many to be quite superior to a formal course in college 
teaching. 

One excellent institution (Virginia Polytechnic Institute) inter- 
ested a number of superior instructors in collaborating in the pro- 
duction of a manual on college teaching. The manual was so well 
received and proved so effective that repeated printings were neces- 
sary to supply outside demand. This illustration is but another evi- 
dence that within an institution there exists a wealth of teaching 
talent that merely awaits the development of some device to make 
possible its sharing. 

The salutary effect of a program of visitation should not be over- 
looked. Teachers of acknowledged skill may invite the newcomer 
to visit their classes. Heads may ask gifted teachers to prepare 
demonstration lessons for all department members to visit. These 
may be followed by discussions covering the procedures, all for 
common betterment. Individuals and groups may ask for and receive 
permission to visit outstanding teachers in other institutions. Indeed, 
interinstitutional visitation is a very stimulating experience, excellent 
in its effect on both new and established faculty members. 
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Workshops have won a definite place in the program of in-service 
development. The procedures vary widely. At times workshops are 
offered as a part of the summer session and carry credit applicable 
on a higher degree. Sometimes the workshop is an aspect of a “re- 
treat,” a summer camp, or a preregistration gathering of a faculty 
or department. Their subjects are as varied as the needs of the 
people they serve. The techniques are now much improved, and the 
objections formerly raised against them have lost much of their 
validity. 

Most college faculties do not take kindly to the thought of super- 
vision. The term holds unpleasant connotations for most college 
instructors. Here again it seems best to gain the desired end by other 
means. Visitation of a certain type has been found effective. The 
dean, department head, or other responsible person asks instructors 
that he be invited when something of unusual interest is to be treated 
in class. He goes, not “to get something on” the instructor, but to 
see him at his best. This removes much of the fear of visitation, yet 
opens the way for approbation and friendly constructive criticism. 
Sometimes the instructor is urged to invite a friendly colleague, not 
of the administrative staff, to visit him and later to talk over what 
occurred in class. Through such devices the proper ends of super- 
vision may be attained without the unpleasant concomitants. 

Teachers generally resent and fear rating scales if these be used 
as documentary evidence on which salary and promotion are based. 
There are many kinds of good teaching, many types of superior con- 
tribution. A teacher desires to be valued for his strength, not dis- 
counted for his shortcomings. Yet rating scales that cover all aspects 
of a teacher’s activity tend to reveal many more shortcomings than 
strengths. Indeed the former may completely obscure the latter. 

The improvement of the teacher is better attained if he participates 
in setting up the criteria on which he will be evaluated, and if he 
rates himself for his own information and then tries to profit by 
that self-knowledge in his efforts to approach the goals. Similarly, 
student ratings of instructors best serve their ends if given to the 
instructors to make them aware of their deficiencies and to motivate 
their self-improvement. 
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Participation in meaningful activities on levels beyond the class- 
room inevitably stimulate growth. These may be on the depart- 
ment, college, or university level. They may extend to the activities 
of professional organizations. They may take the form of committee 
work, useful service studies, projects, or participation in faculty de- 
liberations. They may include the writing of papers for learned 
societies or of serving such societies in some capacity. The institu- 
tion that desires its staff to grow should foster these and similar 
activities. 

On every staff there are a few individuals who are regarded as 
“dead wood.” Their behavior has become stereotyped, their teach- 
ing dull and profitless. The disposition is to regard all such indi- 
viduals as “hopeless” and to await their retirement with impatience. 

Doubtless there are commonplace individuals who achieve tenure 
with the years and who are incapable of improvement. It is a 
mistake, however, to assume that all commonplace teachers are such 
because of limited endowment. Frustrations that inhibit effort are 
common on many campuses. If native ability is present it can often 
be arouséd and developed by removal of the frustration, by a change 
of work, or by new duties and responsibilities. No one who breathes 
is really dead, and while there is life there is hope. 





Faculty: Economic and Professional Freedom 
and Security 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP XII 
By Millard E. Gladfelter 


Provost, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Salaries 


4 


The salary of the college teacher is a matter of grave 
concern to those who wish to preserve professional standards in 
education as well as to underpaid teachers. Nationwide, legislatures 
and schoolboards are setting new minimums for public-school teach- 
ers. Such legislation speaks of the plight of the teacher. Although 
it is enacted principally on behalf of the public-school teacher, it 
will improve the status of the profession generally so far as salary is 
concerned. Inasmuch as colleges and universities are of both a 
private and a public character, it becomes more difficult “to revise 
salary levels which will tend to improve universally the position of 
the college teacher. In an effort to meet the emergency some in- 
stitutions are paying selected classifications a cost-of-living increase, 
while others are recognizing present salary changes as a part of 
a permanent policy to raise the salary levels for all teachers. For a 
majority of the institutions it is important that the minimum salaries 
for each of the established ranks be increased. In revising ssalary 
schedules, two major objectives must be kept in mind. The first is 
to raise the present salaries to the 1935-1939 purchasing level, and 
the second is to improve the competitive position of the college 
teacher in relation to other professional groups. 

The present efforts of many states to advance the minimum salary 
levels for public-school teachers will affect indirectly the salaries 
paid to college teachers. Yet, the demand for teachers in public 
schools and colleges will probably direct many who would and 
should become college teachers into public-school teaching unless 

*Group XIII operated under the chairmanship of Alonzo F. Myers, Chairman, Department 
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the minimum salaries for entering the profession on the college level 
are above those set by legislation for public-school teachers, if educa- 
tional requirements are higher. This competitive situation will have 
a tendency to influence the beginning salary for college teachers. 
It may also reduce what was formerly considered the minimum 
educational requirement for the appointment of college teachers. 
In addition, demand alone has not affected the salaries in all ranks, 
since most of the new employees have come into the lower ranks. 
The cost-of-living increase has affected all faculty people. It is esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics that the present dollar is 
worth 63¢ when compared to the 1939 dollar. The investigation of 
the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics of the Uni- 
versity of California, issued in 1932, offers one procedure for an 
estimate of the cost of maintaining the necessary living standards 
for teachers in 1947. The Heller Report states that in 1932 a single 
woman with one dependent should receive $4020. According to 
the Norwalk Connecticut Study’ it is estimated that in view of in- 
creased prices and income tax, the comparable salaries for 1947 
should be $4959 for a single woman teacher with one dependent 
and $7014 for a married man with three dependents. Other studies 
observe that salary increases ranging from 55 to 60 per cent above 
the 1935-1939 level are necessary in order to meet what are generally 
described as “cost-of-living” increases. Such advances should affect 
not only those who are in the lower salary brackets but should be 
granted to teachers on all levels. Certainly teachers who begin with 
a master’s degree will need to look forward to continued graduate 
study, travel, and research if they are to advance professionally. It is 
therefore necessary that salary levels for beginning college teachers 
be somewhat higher thar the minimums for public-school teachers. 

The second objective of newly formulated or revised salary sched- 
ules should be to improve the competitive position of the college 
teacher in relationship to other professional groups. The demand for 
college teachers indicates the extent to which promising scholars 
and teachers have gone and are continuing to go into other pro- 


* Brownell, Samuel Miller; Ernest O. Melby; and John K. Nortofi; “A Salary Schedule for 
the Teachers of Norwalk, Connecticut,” p. 18. Mimeo. 
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fessions and pursuits. One can properly assume that the incomes 
which these competing professions offer are attracting many who 
would like to and should be college teachers. For them, it is not 
only a matter of salary but also a matter of a satisfactory living. 
In education, one needs, in addition to the necessities of life, suff- 
cient income for a satisfaction of cultural tastes and interests, for 
travel, and for the acquisition of materials and experiences necessary 
for professional growth and advancement. Teaching is a competitive 
profession. Even though graduate schools are crowded with young 
men and women who are professionally minded, many of those 
who would in other years have entered the teaching profession now 
go into industry, engineering, medicine, law, dentistry, and other 
professions. That the average annual earnings of these callings offer 
greater inducements is indicated by the large number of applicants 
for admission to professional schools and by the extent to which 
industry is outbidding education for graduates with advanced de- 
grees. It is difficult for one of a scientific and scholarly mind who 
has contemplated teaching to carry out his plans when, upon com- 
pletion of his work for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, industry 
offers him salaries twice as great as those paid the beginning teacher. 
It is obvious, therefore, that higher salaries are essential if men and 
women of the highest qualities are to be attracted to and retained 
in the profession of college teaching. 

It is difficult to prescribe salary minimums and maximums for 
the several ranks that could be applied nationwide because of dif- 
ferences in the cost of living in different communities, the kinds of 
service required of teachers and their preparation for this service, 
and the financial resources of various institutions.’ It is quite proper, 
however, to recommend that colleges and universities adopt a mini- 
mum salary policy for each of the established ranks in order to pro- 
vide the quality of instruction necessary to maintain high standards 
in American colleges and universities. It is important to recommend 
a minimum for beginning instructors so that more of the prospective 
teachers who would logically choose higher education will be en- 


* Himstead, Visscher, and Krey, Slichter, “The Economic Status of the Profession.” 
Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, Vol. 32, No. 3, Autumn 1946, p. 426. 
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couraged to consider graduate study for admission to college teach- 
ing rather than to accept public-school teaching simply because of 
the minimum salary specified by legislation. A salary of at least 
$3000 for the academic year must be paid to all beginning college 
instructors who possess the master’s degree as the minimum educa- 
tional requirement. 

The absence of salary schedules or complete information about 
them is a chief contributor to low morale among faculty members 
on many campuses. One who enters the profession of teaching and 
elects to serve a particular institution ought to know what the salary 
policy of that institution is and what he can, under favorable circum- 
stances, expect ultimately to receive. A salary schedule should be 
public information, setting forth the maximums and minimums 
for the several ranks and the conditions upon which salary increases 
within a rank are made. The policies for granting increases may 
vary. The most widely accepted policy is that of merit increases rather 
than the automatic increase policy that is generally followed in 
public schools. 

In each institution there should also be an established policy for 
initiating and approving increases in salary. The members of the 
faculty ought to know generally what factors or criteria govern 
advancements in salary. Indeed, the faculty should help determine 
what those factors and criteria are to be. If recommendations are 
made by departmental colleagues of higher rank or by the dean 
of the college, the faculty member should, if he feels that his accom- 
plishments have been overlooked, have the opportunity for a review 
that will lead to an increment, if deserved. 

Almost as important as salary to the faculty member is the oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Institutions should make clear the machinery 
by which advancements in rank are made and the factors that are 
weighed when advancements are considered. Those who probably 
are able best to assess the achievements of an individual are his col- 
leagues. They work with him and are quite certain to assess his 
abilities as a teacher, a scholar, and a member of the college faculty. 
They ought, therefore, through a designated committee of the de- 
partment and with the established committee or officers of the col- 
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lege, cooperatively to assess the accomplishments of the teacher in 
relation to the established criteria against which one is measured 
for advancement in rank. The criteria against which one is measured 
for advancement in rank should be formulated cooperatively with 
effective faculty participation. The significance of ranking is erased 
_ when advancement is not based upon recognized and stated criteria. 
If faculty ranking is to be retained, therefore, advancement should 
be made possible for those who deserve it, and adequate safeguards 
should be provided against a policy of freezing members in the 
lower ranks. 

Low salaries for college teachers and the demands of the labor 
market generally have forced some teachers to accept outside em- 
ployment for added remuneration. In some instances, such employ- 
ment is not in the area of the faculty member’s interests and, there- 
fore, not a direct contributor to his professional growth. Heavy 
enrollments have encouraged some institutions to invite faculty 
members to carry extra classes with added compensation in order to 
enable them to supplement base pay. Both of the above practices are 
damaging to the professional status of the college teacher. Adequate 
salaries should be paid for an established or normal teaching load 
so that the assignment of extra hours for added compensation or 
the acceptance of outside employment in order to secure an income 
is not necessary to a comfortable living. 


Cooperative Administration 


Historically the term college or university connoted a group of 
scholars or teachers who banded themselves together for the advance- 
ment of truth. Institutions which continue to recognize the tradi- 
tional importance of the faculty in the management of their affairs 
not only adhere to an historical pattern but also strengthen ma- 
terially their administrative procedures. Many people in higher edu- 
cation in this country speak of the faculty and administration as 
two separate administrative or academic groups. This designation 
suggests that certain functions are specifically reserved for the faculty 
and others are assigned to the administration. As a matter of fact, 
the effectiveness of any college or university depends entirely upon 
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the cooperative efforts of both in a joint enterprise. There are some 
matters for which the faculty should have primary responsibility. 
They are such matters as: evolving the educational policy for the 
institution ; outlining the requirements for the admission of students; 
developing and approving the curricula of the college or colleges; 
specifying the requirements for degrees; nominating candidates for 
honorary degrees; controlling the areas that are included in instruc- 
tion; setting the academic standards for the college of which they 
are a part. There are other matters which relate indirectly to the 
scholarly environment of the student, in the control of which the 
faculty should share: the institution’s program in physical and 
health education; the adaption of the physical facilities of the uni- 
versity to the instructional program; the personnel program; the 
library; the institution’s policy on salaries, promotion, and the 
appointment of members to the staff. In order to preserve the dig- 
nity and independence of the college teacher and to promote his 
effectiveness as a member of the faculty, it is essential that several 
basic principles in administration be kept foremost in the minds of 
all college officers and faculty members. These basic principles are: 
(a) that the faculty ought to be effectively organized for the dis- 
charge of the responsibilities that are its by legislation, history, 
and practice; (b) that the faculty should determine its machinery 
and should control the procedures for the selection of its commit- 
tees; (c) that the faculty should participate effectively in the selec- 
tion of all important academic and administrative officers; (d) that 
the faculty, through representatives of its own choosing, should have 
the opportunity to confer directly with the board of trustees or com- 
mittees of the board when matters of concern to the faculty are 


under consideration. 
Social Security 


Important to every faculty member are the institution’s plans and 
programs for social security. Group insurance, retirement, sick leave, 
and hospitalization plans are necessary to his security. The adequacy 
of these, as of salaries, changes with conditions and times. Probably 
most important to each faculty member next to salary is his institu- 
tion’s retirement plan. Essential features of a good retirement plan 
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are: (a) that the faculty participate in devising the plan and assist 
in its administration and modification; (b) that the principal 
features of the plan be understood by all participants, and especially 
that all members understand years in advance what to expect when 
they reach retirement. The plan to be sound should include the 
following provisions: (a) it should be compulsory for all who are 
supported by the plan to be participants therein; (b) the classes of 
employees to be included should be designated with sufficient clarity 
to leave no uncertainty in individual cases; (c) in order to allow the 
free flow of academic talent among institutions, the withdrawing 
faculty member should not lose any accumulation made by him or 
on his behalf toward the retirement benefits. 

Individual and institutional contributions for retirement range 
from 3 to 10 per cent. Under present conditions, it is likely that the 
accustomed contributions are now too low and that institutions 
and faculty members should consider increasing their contributions. 
It is also likely that those who have retired or who are now being 
retired are receiving retirement allowances too small to provide for 
comfortable living. The recommendations of Mark H. Ingraham, 
made at the Boston meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges,* are therefore quite timely and significant. He suggests that 
“those colleges that can afford to do so should consider aiding staff 
members who have retired or are about to retire. All colleges should 
consider possible changes in their retirement plans. Under present 
conditions annual payments of 15 to 20 per cent of salary would be 
necessary to secure adequate annuities at sixty-five. In typical cases, 
each additional year of service after sixty-five adds about 10 per cent 
to the retirement annuity.” 

All colleges should provide group insurance plans. Such plans 
provide protection for the faculty member and his family at low 
rates and give him an added sense of security. The earnings of faculty 
members generally are limited. Their savings are frequently inade- 
quate to provide for the financial demands that accompany sickness 
and death. They are unable to carry heavy insurance policies because 


“Ingraham, Mark H. “Social Security and the Colleges.” Paper read at 1947 Boston meet- 
ing of the Association of American Colleges, 
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of high premium rates. Group insurance gives them a comforting 
protection at a low rate. Again, because of the increased cost of 
living, faculty members should be permitted to increase the amounts 
of group insurance allowed them. And institutions should make it 
possible for them to double the insurance allowed them in 1940-41. 

Many institutions participate in community or commercial hos- 
pitalization plans. The opportunity for such participation is also 
essential to the security of the individual faculty member. Hos- 
pitalization plans provide for the unanticipated expenses that accom- 
pany ills which require one to be hospitalized. Such plans do not 
take care of one’s continuing expenses when illness, whether it 
requires hospitalization or not, forces him to remain away from his 
employment. It is for this reason that universities should adopt sick- 
leave plans that are arrived at in cooperation’ with faculty committees 
and are known to all members of the faculty. Some institutions allow 
one year sick leave with pay and one additional year with one-half 
pay for faculty members with considerable service credit. They have 
somewhat less generous provisions for those with less service. 

In recent years, there has been considerable discussion concerning 
the omission of colleges and universities from federal social security. 
This omission is becoming more pointed as time passes because, if 
it is continued, the college teacher will not share in a retirement 
allowance that comes to the population generally. A majority of 
American colleges and universities have retirement plans with 
private insurance companies, or with state or local governments. To 
augment the presently established plans and to provide some old- 
age insurance for members of institutions which have no plans, 
colleges should be permitted to participate in the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance of the Social Security Act, except those institu- 
tions whose participation would conflict with existing plans. To be 
refused the right to participate in social security is to deny college 
and university employees benefits available to others in our society. 


Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Of equal importance with the various plans necessary to the 
financial and social security of the faculty member are the institu- 
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tion’s policies on academic freedom and tenure. While matters 
relating to his financial security are personal, those concerned with 
tenure and academic freedom are professional. Together they may 
determine the educational and professional status of the institution. 
The 1940 Statement of Principles published in the spring 1946 
issue of the Bulletin of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is endorsed by the American Association of University 
Professors and by the Association of American Colleges.* This 
recommended Statement on Academic Freedom and Academic 
Tenure is designed to promote public understanding and support 
of academic freedom and tenure, and is an agreement upon pro- 
cedure to assure these essentials in colleges and universities. The 
statement is worthy of support from all who are interested in sound 
higher education for America. 


5 American Association of University Professors, 1940 Statement of Principles; American 
Association of University Professors Bulletin, Vol. 32, No. 1; Spring 1946, p. 152. 





Finance: Student Fees 


REPORT OF GROUP XIV’ 
By Leo M. Chamberlain 


Vice President, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 


Despre a hundred years or more of emphasis on a free 
system of education in America, this ideal has never been achieved 
in practice at any level. Even in the elementary and secondary 
schools children are frequently kept in attendance at parental finan- 
cial sacrifices that would not otherwise be necessary. Generally 
speaking, the financial burden of the parent increases as the child 
progresses through the school system until at the level of higher 
education it reaches a point where many students are prevented from 
enrolling because of the inability of the family to meet the financial 
obligations involved in travel, room and board, fees, and other ex- 
penditures necessary to college attendance. In addition, the earning 
capacity of the student is sometimes needed to help the family. 

The necessity of balancing income and expenditures and the belief 
on the part of many that the student should bear at least a part of 
the cost of a higher education have caused colleges and universities 
from the first to assess fees of one type or another. Such charges, 
whether described as incidental fees, tuition fees, or fees for special 
services have varied enormously among institutions, not only as be- 
tween public and private colleges, but as well within either of these 
two general classifications. Today a student in a publicly supported 
university or land-grant college may pay an incidental fee ranging 
from as low as $30 per school year to as high as $390 for a like 
period. Equally great variations, at relatively higher levels, exist in 
the fees assessed by private colleges and universities. 


Trends in Fees 


In all types’of institutions of higher learning, the tendency in 
general has been for fees to increase with the passing years. This 


*Group XIV operated under the chairmanship of T. L. Hungate, Controller, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. The list of those who were members of 
this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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trend has been particularly apparent since the close of World War I. 
Arnett has shown that the average per cent of increase in the dollar 
assessment from 1928-29 to 1936-37 was 46.6 per cent in state sup- 
ported institutions, 14.6 per cent in private universities, and 25.8 per 
cent in private colleges.’ From 1931 to the opening of World War II, 
increases in fees were relatively greater in the public institutions. It 
appears probable that the trend of the thirties has been maintained 
in such institutions and that the present average charge against the 
student in publicly supported colleges is approximately double that 
of twenty-five or even twenty years ago. While the private schools 
did not increase fees as rapidly during the thirties as did those under 
public support, recent years have apparently produced a reverse 
situation. Reck has shown that the average per cent of increase in 
fees since 1940-41 has been as follows: private institutions, 19.4 per 
cent; denominational colleges, 23.5 per cent; and publicly sup- 
ported institutions, 7.7 per cent.” 

The trends noted above are, of course, in terms of actual dollar 
increases and the effect may be somewhat differently revealed when 
the purchasing power of the dollar is taken into consideration. 
However, it has been shown that “the movement in levels of tuition 
fees tends to lag somewhat behind the movement in wholesale 
prices. Falling prices are not followed by reductions of fees in the 
colleges, but price increases are typically followed, after some delay, 
by increases in tuition fees.”* 

In the long view this has meant and can mean but one thing for 
the student. In dollar values, as well as in actual charge, the fees 
assessed by institutions of higher learning have, in general, been on 
the rise from the beginning, and the rate of increase has been rela- | 
tively higher in the last twenty-five years. Furthermore, there is 
ample reason for believing that the trend will persist, and that stu- 
dents will be asked to pay larger and larger amounts for the privilege 
of attending our institutions of higher learning in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 

*Trevor Arnett. Trends in Tuition Fees in State and Endowed Colleges and Universities 
in the United States from 1928-29 through 1936-37. General Education Board, 1939. 


* W. Emerson Reck. “Our Colleges See Red.” School and Society 65:153-58, March 1, 1947. 
* John Dale Russell. The Finance of Higher Education. University of Chicago, 1944, p. 181. 
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While the cost of living is, in most cases, a greater deterrent to 
the student of limited finances than is the incidental or tuition 
charge, the fact remains that the continued increase of fees, even in 
publicly supported institutions where charges are relatively low, 
will become a consideration of importance to many. If, as appears 
to be the fact, 50 per cent of the superior quarter of our high school 
graduates now remain away from college primarily for financial 
reasons, the growing burden on the student cannot be taken lightly. 


Considerations in Establishing Fees 


In View of all the emphasis that has been placed on free or low-cost 
education in this country, it may be properly asked why fees con- 
tinue to rise and upon what bases institutions arrive at the particular 
charges to be made. It would appear that, in large part at least, 
increases in fees have resulted from the necessity of balancing 
budgets, swollen as a result of increased enrollments and enlarged 
services. Russell pointed out the parallelism between changes in 
student fees and enrollments and raised the question as to which 
was cause and which effect.” He concluded that “the most logical 
assumption seems to be that increases in enrollments were the 
causes of increases in tuition fees.” That the conclusion is sound for 
those institutions charging the student much less than the actual 
cost of his education is obvious. Unless increases in institutional sup- 
port from tax or philanthropic sources parallel increases in enroll- 
ment, there is a necessity for increasing fees as enrollment increases 
occur, even if the character of service remains essentially the same 
and, of course, it does not. 

It is clear that the financial future of most institutions is far from 
bright as enrollments mount, plant and equipment facilities are in- 
creased, services are enlarged, and prices continue to rise. Unques- 
tionably larger assistance from taxation will be forthcoming for 
publicly supported institutions, and it may be hoped that private 
schools will receive additional support from philanthropic sources. 
The fact remains, however, that the balancing of budgets will prob- 


5 Ibid., p. 181-82. 
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ably force either fee increases in most institutions or the alternative 
of lower standards. 

It may be said then that expediency has in most cases in the past 
dictated the fees that are assessed by our colleges and universities. 
Closer analysis will show that college administrators have been 
cognizant of a number of factors as they have set about the establish- 
ment of fees. They have seen the necessity for using the fee as a 
balancing item between income and necessary expenditure; they 
have recognized that there is a point of diminishing returns in fee 
assessments; and they have been generally aware of the ability of 
their particular constituencies to pay for higher education. While it 
cannot be said that they have always charged what the traffic will 
bear, they have certainly not overlooked this point of view. Most 
have taken into consideration the matter of competition and, before 
making fee changes, have studied rather carefully the charges made 
by similar institutions and more particularly those in their own 
regions. Public institutions have been guided in part by the principle 
that all students should bear the cost of the non-instructional services 
provided them, and in dealing with non-resident students have as- 
sumed generally that they should pay a larger share of the cost than 
should the resident of the area from which the tax support is derived. 

It can probably be said in all truthfulness that college administra- 
tors, with few exceptions, wish to keep the cost to the student to a 
minimum, and it is probable that standards have, in many cases, 
been sacrificed unduly to this end. Circumstances, however, have 
compelled raises again and again when the preference would have 
been to maintain the fee at the existing level or even to lower it. 
College administrators want no able student to be deprived of an 
opportunity for an education, and they want to maintain acceptable 
standards. On the other hand, budgets must be balanced at whatever 
sacrifice to the student and to standards, if the institution is to 
continue to operate. Increasing costs have made this dilemma more 
serious in practically every college and university. 

The preceding considerations furnish a background for an ex- 
amination of the prospects for higher education in the near future. 
With what costs will these institutions be faced? How will these 
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costs be financed? To what degree is our present pattern of finance 
appropriate? Finally, what changes in the pattern are indicated? 


Estimates of the Cost of Higher Education 


Morey estimates that college and university expenditures for cur- 
rent operation in 1946-47 are about $870,000,000 for 2,100,000 stu- 
dents—some 50 per cent more than the prewar enrollment.* While 
costs of labor and materials generally conform to current market 
conditions, additions of 218 millions for salaries of teachers and 50 
millions more for increased plant and equipment maintenance and 
replacement are needed now. Moreover, it is expected that the in- 
stitutional load will not decline as the veteran is replaced by the 
civilian youth just out of high school. Indeed, none of the estimates 
presented to the conference contemplate fewer than three million 
‘students in 1960. It is estimated by the group responsible for this 
report that such an enrollment would require institutional current 
educational and general expenditures of not less than $1,626,000,000. 
At the same time, the estimated student living cost will rise with 


TABLE II. ESTIMATED FUTURE ANNUAL COSTS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Year 
1947-48 


Current Operations 
Student fees 304.8 (35%) 423.8 (37.3%)| 513.8 G1.6%) 
Endowment gifts and 
other income 184.0 184.0 200.0 
Public funds 381.2 ; 912.2 


870.0 , 1,626.0 

Plant Replacements 
From public funds 90.0 : 170.0 
PROGR GUN ss 50%'6: <6 0icts 80.0 . 80.0 


170.0 3 250.0 
Student Living Costs 1,248.0 : 1,782.0 


Total Annual Cost’......| 2,288.0 . 3,658.0 


*Unpublished paper presented at National Conference on Higher Education, 1947. 
7 Excluding cost of added facilities to house increased enrollment. This requirement is 
estimated to be $8,250,000,000. 
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the addition of 900,000 students to $1,782,000,000. The total cur- 
rent cost of higher education by 1960, including institutional cost 
and student living cost, is estimated at $3,658,000,000. To this 
sum must be added the cost of the necessary physical facilities to 
house the increased enrollment. This will require $3,300,000,000 
now, and $4,950,000,000 more by 1960. The annual cost of replacing 
worn out, obsolete buildings and equipment for educational use is 
estimated at $170,000,000 now and $250,000,000 by 1960. Due to the 
varied social demands on philanthropy, it is assumed in estimating 
the distribution of the burden that the future expansion of enroll- 
ments must necessarily occur for the most part in public institutions. 

The estimates of costs (stated in millions of dollars) as prepared 
by the conference group is shown on page 157. 

If these estimates should be realized, the distribution of the burden 
of the annual cost of higher education in the nation would be as 
follows: 


TABLE III. DISTRIBUTION OF COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
INCLUDING LIVING COSTS 








Year Year Year 


1946-47 1947-48 1959-60 
67.8% 65.4% 62.7% 


Private Funds 11.5% 10.3% 7.6% 
Public Funds 20.7% 24.3% 29.7% 


100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
$2, 288,000,000 | $2,556,000,000 | $3,658,000, 000 


The Student and His Fam- 


Financing the cost—To finance the increase in costs of current 
operations now needed (268 million dollars) would likely impose 
an additional burden of 119 millions on students now enrolled. This 
represents an increase of 35.7 per cent over the 304.8 millions they 
are now paying, but it would represent an average increase in the 
total burden borne by the student and his family of but 7.7 per cent. 
The incidence of rising costs will not bring uniform institutional 
response. The problems of colleges are various—their sources of 
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support, their relative positions with respect to other institutions, 
the financial capacities of their constituencies, and the urgency of 
the need of adjustment differ among them. Of special concern to the 
publicly supported institution will be the loss of income resulting 
from the gradual reduction of veteran enrollments. In the short 
run, the adjustments generally may be expected, but they are apt 
to be accompanied in some instances by compromises with standards, 
either of student selection, of staff salaries, or of teaching methods. 

It is believed that an immediate increase in student fees for those 
now enrolled, at least to the point of equalizing the purchasing 
power of the fee with the 1941 level, will not reduce the size of 
enrollments under present economic conditions. This is believed 
true for the future when the veteran is replaced by civilian youth. 
A recession in the near future would be expected to have little 
effect on the volume of enrollments, unless, indeed, to drive more 
veterans ‘to college campuses. But every change in fee, and every 
change in the price level and economic conditions will bring about 
a shifting of the student population on economic grounds. In the 
fifties, when the veterans attending college are no longer numerous, 
a depression would bring impact on the colleges as before. It is 
assumed that the addition of an estimated 900,000 students between — 
now and 1960 will be in large part in public institutions in which 
fees are relatively low. 


Present Pattern of Finance Not Appropriate 


While it is believed that a rise in fees under existing economic 
conditions will not reduce enrollments, the effects of the rising 
economic barriers to higher education constitute a problem of the 
first magnitude for the American people. At the present time it 
is estimated that many of the ablest youth do not go to college for 
lack of means. It is probable that from one-fourth to one-half or 
more of the families in the United States do not possess the means 
to send their children to college. When the student and his family 
are caused to bear two-thirds of the total cost of higher education, 
including living costs, the equalization of educational opportunity 
and the selection of students for their personal qualifications are not 
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possible. Moreover, the parents who are called upon to make the 
investment of capital in their children, after the children have 
become of employable age, receive no financial return for their 
sacrifice. The pattern of financing higher education on the basis of 
fees placed at the margin of demand, as in some of the colleges, may 
compel lowering of standards. What is needed is a pattern of finance 
that places first emphasis on standards. 

A pattern of finance that permits the regulation of the flow of 
capital into higher education in accordance with the condition of 
the economic cycle rather than the needs of maturing youth is not 
an appropriate one. A pattern of finance that dictates the choice of 
an educational opportunity on financial grounds is inappropriate. 
In short, while under present conditions the flow of capital into 
higher education will justify plans for it, it is possible that a new 
pattern of finance of higher education based upon the principle of 
assistance for students in relation to superior ability and, national 
needs could be devised which would be more appropriate to the 
desired educational objectives. Such a plan, that could effectively 
remove economic barriers due to the present pattern of finance, 
might provide opportunity for the most able students, for an appro- 
priate distribution of the burden, for quality of education, and for 
steady availability of educational opportunity, both through time 
and through geographic location. Such a pattern might encourage 
the study of economy and the control of funds, and the coordination 
of objectives and activities of higher education with other com- 
munity activities. 

Note should be taken of the fact that the present pattern of finance 
originated in other times and under other conditions. The American 
objectives of education for self-realization, education for citizenship, 
education for human relationships, as well as education for economic 
efficiency cannot be fully realized on the basis of the existing pattern 
of finance. 


The Direction of Change 
This nation from the beginning has sought freedom of entry into 


education. It has attempted to provide free public schools. Higher 
education today is not alone something for the individual. It is 
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probable that the demand of society for enlightened leadership in 
social, technical, and scientific areas places the public interest on a 
plane with individual interest. Hence, higher education has become 
not only an investment of private capital in the personal futures of 
individuals but likewise the investment of public capital in demo- 
cratic leadership. It may be that the burden of its cost should appro- 
priately be borne in greater proportion by society than by the in- 
dividual. 

It is possible that the scope of finance of higher education might 
embrace not alone the institutional cost, but in some cases and in 
some degree the cost of living of the student as well. This point is 
particularly pertinent in relation to those superior students who can- 
not at present attend college because of a lack of financial means. 
Higher education requires the conjunction of the student and his 
opportunity. If, for example, the state and philanthropy were to 
assume two-thirds of such total cost and the student and his family 
one-third, and if loans were provided for those students without 
means, there might be represented a pattern not only educationally 
desirable but, in the long run, truly economical in developing the 
ablest leadership for the least money. The makers of this study are 
not at this time prepared to recommend any particular pattern. 
Study along the lines suggested is recommended, however, including 
the study of the economic and social consequences, in order that a 
well-considered policy may mature in light of all the facts. 





Finance: Philanthropy 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP xv" 
By Harold J. King 


Comptroller, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


For the privately endowed institutions fund-raising by 
means of personal solicitation and intensive financial campaigns 
have been accepted practices for many years. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been donated to the cause of higher education, 
and many institutions would not be in existence today if it had 
not been possible to secure from philanthropic sources the funds to 
build their plants and assist in their continuing operation by means 
of permanent endowment. 

Today it seems that the emphasis in fund-raising is shifting from 
the concentrated solicitation of gifts over a short period of time to 
the continuous effort of creating the will to give with the accom- 
panying development of a permanent vehicle through which gifts 
can be made. 

A college or university that hopes to create a clientele among those 
who can give financial support must analyze critically its educational 
program and define its objectives. Before higher education can ade- 
quately present its case to the public it must thoroughly comprehend 
its own objectives and needs. 

To create the will to give is to carry the purpose of good public 
relations to its ideal conclusion. 


Need for Increase 


The immediate need for philanthropy in higher education is em- 
phasized by the fact that enrollments have more than doubled in 
two years while at the same time operating costs per student have 
materially increased. The additional facilities needed within the 
next few years to provide for the anticipated increase in enrollment 
are estimated by Lloyd Morey, controller, University of Illinois, to 


Group XV operated under the chairmanship of Bernard P. Taylor, Assistant to the 
President, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois. The list of those who were 
members of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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cost in excess of $12,000,000,000. This is a staggering sum, and it 
cannot be assumed that all of the money should come from philan- 
thropic sources. 

Mr. Morey has pointed out that for the year 1941-42 total income 
from endowment for all institutions for educational and general 
purposes amounted to approximately $74,000,000 and represented 
11.8 per cent of the total operating income, that gifts were $46,000,000 
representing 7.4 per cent of the total income. Comparable amounts, 
adjusted to current operating levels, are needed annually, and there 
is an additional need for capital sums to finance large expansions of 
plant during the next few years. 

Although total receipts from philanthropic sources are higher 
for 1946 than for 1941-42, the ratio to the total income is lower due 
to the increased per capital costs and the higher enrollment. Accord- 
ing to studies made by the John Price Jones Corporation, confirmed 
by trends in alumni giving as reported by the American Alumni 
Council, there has been an increase in philanthropy in 1946 over 
1945, and there are indications that the upward trend will be main- 
tained through 1947. 

Not only are private colleges now planning financial campaigns 
for capital funds; many colleges have already successfully concluded 
such campaigns. It is probable that such efforts will continue as long 
as economic conditions are favorable. Continued, and much greater, 
success in these campaigns is necessary if the colleges are to main- 
tain their standards of facilities. 


Sources of Gifts 


The sources of philanthropy available to a college or university 
may be listed as follows: foundations, industry, alumni, students, 
parents of present students, friends of the institution, and church 
boards and other related organizations. 

The list is not all inclusive, and each institution by careful study of 
its own situation may be able to add available sources. 

It appears that specific needs or projects have varying appeals to 
different sources, and the full preparation of advance information 
enhances the possibility of success on a given project. For example, 
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a particular foundation may favor research in the medical sciences 
and not be interested at all in supporting a research project in labor 
relations or other fields not closely related to medicine. In general, 
foundations will not give funds for buildings or endowment. A 
favorable fact is that in recent years the number of foundations has 
increased rapidly. 

In efforts to secure capital funds for buildings, equipment, and 
endowment the sources which have shown themselves most likely 
to respond are industry, alumni, and friends of the institution. The 
development of support from industry, particularly from corpo- 
rations, seems to be on the increase in recent years. 

If higher education can properly present its problems to industry 
it seems logical to assume that a more wholehearted support will 
be given. Industry has already acknowledged its obligation to higher 
education and to society as a whole by support of scholarships and 
fellowships in increasing numbers, by gifts made for buildings and 
equipment, and by the support of research which can best be done 
in academic laboratories. The need is so much greater now than 
ever before that a concerted effort in public relations on the part 
of colleges and universities directed to industry is imperative, both 
nationally and at the institutional level. 

With the proper educational program students and their parents 
in all probability can be approached to give for the current pressing 
needs of their respective institutions. Specific objectives affecting 
student welfare obviously would have greatest appeal. In one college 
the students themselves have requested a slight increase in fees to 
be added to the funds set aside for the purpose of providing for 
student needs. 

The support given by churches to their own denominational col- 
leges is usually provided through an annual grant included in the 
regular church budget. Funds that may be needed, over and above 
a regular amount for current operations, for buildings and equip- 
ment require special effort. In some instances the denominational 
colleges, utilize full-time field men in the effort to raise funds. Some 
colleges have secured support also from the businessmen in their 
citics, through special local drives. 
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Fund-Raising Methods 


In the over-all effort to educate the public and promote the cause 
of higher education, colleges and universities should at every op- 
portunity present the facts and figures which make clear the causes 
of the present emergency situation. Such a presentation should be 
made on both a national and a local basis to such groups as the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, National Association of 
Manufacturers, labor organizations, service clubs, and many other 
organizations. In fact the present status of higher education should 
be made known to all citizens who are willing to lend a sympa- 
thetic ear. 

College and university administrators should know their legis- 
lators, both national and state, and public officials in their own com- 
munities. It is a matter of good public relations to maintain contacts 
with such key officials and with leaders of representative organi- 
zations. 

When funds are received specifically for research or any other 
designated purpose, it is considered a serious breach of trust to mix 
such funds with general funds or with money received for other 
purposes. Funds given for specific objects should be segregated and 
accounted for separately. 

There seems to be no justification for the suggestion occasionally 
heard that there is a relationship between honorary degrees and 
benefactions. This belief, if it is held, is a misconception. Honorary 
degrees have been and are being given to outstanding citizens, with 
or without means, who have made a definite contribution to society 
not in anticipation of or recognition of financial contributions to 
the institution. 

In some instances groups of colleges which have a mutual problem 
may more effectively present that problem by coordinated effort. 
Two such appeals have recently been made, one by seven women’s 
colleges in the East and the other by a group of Negro colleges. 
The cooperative procedure probably can be most effective in the pre- 
liminary stages of preparation and publicity. Although experience 
at present is insufficient to permit definite conclusions as to the value 
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of the collective appeal, it is a technique used successfully by local 
charities under the community chest plan. The united appeal 
technique might also be used effectively by the church related col- 
leges of a particular denomination on a regional or on a nation- 
wide basis. Some experienced fund-raisers believe, however, that 
the most effective job can be done in the area of cooperative public 
relations on all levels to “sell” the needs of higher education to the 
public generally, leaving the final effort and actual appeal for funds 
to the individual institution. 

Major plans of fund raising may be classified as follows: capital 
gifts campaign, long-term development campaign, annual gifts plan, 
bequest program, insurance program, annuity program, and trusts. 

As previously stated, it is imperative that a comprehensive special 
study be made to provide a clear-cut outline of the educational pro- 
gram, its objectives, and resultant needs. Only on the basis of such 
planning can an intelligent and convincing appeal be prepared and 
the best techniques of fund-raising be determined. The attainment of 
an institution’s goal may require the use of more than one of the 
methods suggested. In general, it appears that funds to provide build- 
ings and physical facilities are easier to secure than are funds for other 
purposes, and permanent endowment funds are the most difficult to 
obtain. The appeal for endowment is sometimes made more attrac- 
tive if it designates specific needs such as professorships, scholar- 
ships, or fellowships. Such designation may make it easier for the 
prospective donor to have a definite feeling of providing something 
specific. Several projects have recently been completed by colleges 
in different areas of the country by quiet personal contacts and by 
solicitation among small lists of donors. Successful campaigns of this 
type have been accomplished mainly by individual efforts on the 
part of the heads of the respective institutions. One institution 
recently completed a project by using a direct mail appeal to a 
larger group of alumni and foundations after substantial special 
gifts had been received. 

A question faced by most institutions has to do with the use of 
professional counsel. It is agreed that a very definite need exists for 
such counsel, particularly in the planning and direction of major 
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campaigns. Some colleges report they have used or are now using 
such help to a great advantage in their fund-raising activities. 

Some of the major obstacles to fund-raising are: poor planning, 
ineffective appeals, legislation restricting the desire or ability to give, 
or lack of interest or knowledge of need on the part of alumni and 
other potential donors. 


Legislation Needed 


Sound legislation at both the state and the national levels would 
be helpful in encouraging gifts to higher education. Exemption from 
income or estate taxation for major contributions to colleges would 
serve a high public purpose. The passage of acts providing financial 
aid from public funds to colleges and universities, either as outright 
grants-in-aid or on a matching basis, is needed if the wider demands 
for higher education are to be met. Legislation has been proposed 
which would be helpful in meeting the need. Government funds 
and philanthropic gifts in large amounts are both necessary to a 
sound program of financing higher education. 





Finance: Public Taxation 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP XVI' 


By Charles S. Morris 


President, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California 


The Role of Public Taxation 


Tue world has just emerged from a futile effort to decide, 
by force of arms, the great social issue of all times—Shall men exist 
for the state, or shall man himself be supreme; shall men live in the 
atmosphere of a controlled or of a free society? 

It is to the preservation of a free society, with its concomitant 
concept of complete development of the abilities and sacred per- 
sonality of the individual, that we have entrusted our national life 
and have dedicated our will and our substance as a democratic 
nation. 

The welfare and survival of democracy in the United States, and 
in the world, depend upon ever increasing education, at all levels, 
for the tasks ahead. We must utilize intelligently every bit of our 
gradually decreasing stock-pile of national resources. We must learn 
to cope more adequately with the problems of our increasingly 
complex society. We must have an increasing knowledge and skill 
in scientific and technical fields and in the social services. All this 
is necessary if our society of today and tomorrow is to be one in 
which there shall be full development of our natural resources, in 
which the individual finds full expression and scope for his poten- 
tialities, and in which our democratic society reaches its full fruition. 
The necessary skills, knowledge, and understanding must be de- 
veloped by providing opportunities for higher education to ever 
growing numbers. 

From the very beginning of this nation the education of its citi- 
zens has been regarded as essential to its welfare. It has become in- 

*Group XVI operated under the chairmanship of W. J. Moore, Dean, Eastern Kentucky 


State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky. The list of those who were members of 
this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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creasingly apparent that every future citizen, regardless of his eco- 
nomic status, must have an educational opportunity. Long ago it 
became evident that scholarships and other philanthropies could 
not carry the burden of providing an educational opportunity for all 
who sought education. Communities and states began establishing 
public-elementary schools. The principle of tuition-free elementary 
schools had become almost universal by the close of the last century. 
Today the concept of free schools has been extended, almost uni- 
versally, into the secondary levels, and there is an increasing demand 
that a free educational opportunity in the higher levels of education 
must be extended to those who qualify for it. 

The availability of free education in the elementary and secondary 
schools has caused a great upsurge in the numbers of youth seeking 
educational opportunities in the higher levels of education. The col- 
leges and universities for the most part are not free; they are still 
dependent upon the payment of fees and tuition and upon the 
philanthropies of those far-seeing citizens who realize that a demo- 
cratic society is not possible without higher educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Just as the privately endowed and operated elementary and sec- 
ondary schools were unable to meet the demand that educational 
opportunity be made equally available to youth, regardless of eco- 
nomic status, so are privately endowed colleges and universities 
unable to cope with the demands for higher educational opportunity. 

The so-called junior colleges which are upper extensions of the 
secondary school system are prophetic of what is to come. Just as the 
public-high school invaded the field of the academy, so the public 
junior college has invaded the field of the college. Both develop- 
ments are outgrowths of the desire and will of the people that the 
educational opportunities for our youth shall be continued into 
higher levels and that these opportunities shall be free to the students. 

This does not mean that all educational institutions of higher 
education must become free; it means only that the major. re- 
sponsibility to care for our national needs for a more nearly complete 
education of the masses falls upon the public itself and not upon 
the individuals seeking their educational development or upon the 
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relatively few of our public-spirited citizens whose personal wealth 
makes it possible for them to give this service to our society. 

Public education itself is, therefore, a necessary development of a 
free society. It must be a responsive development of a free society 
and must be responsive to that society. It must be extensively in- 
clusive on all levels. Our traditional private colleges and universities 
of today are not developments from a free society. Their roots spring 
from the authoritarian soils of the old order, not the new. They 
are traditionally intensively exclusive in that they select who may 
enter, not on the basis of what the individual may wish to pursue 
in his education, but on the basis of what preparation the individual 
has had to fit him for the program of studies which the college has 
determined upon as proper. 

There is no real conflict between the public schools and the private 
schools; there is a crying need for both. Whatever conflict may 
appear to exist between the public schools and colleges and the 
private schools and colleges arises from their origins. 

The rapid development of the land-grant colleges and universities 
and more recently the phenomenal expansion of the public junior 
colleges are evidences that the public feels a need for higher educa- 
tion more responsive to their needs and desires and that it is willing 
to pay for the kind of education it wants. What the public wants 
is not less of the traditional type of higher education for which 
a selected few can qualify, but more of the newer types of general 
education courses and those courses which develop specialized skills 
which will contribute more effectively to the requirements of the 
masses. 

Thus, there is a need in a democracy for the consummation and 
development of both the traditional program of higher education 
which culminates in the Ph.D. degree and has its emphasis upon 
the preservation of our western civilization and culture, and the 
newer type programs which emphasize the skills and common un- 
derstandings necessary for worthy citizenship and occupational 
competency. Both programs must maintain firing lines in our never- 
ending attack on the unknown. 

Enterprises in both private and public higher education must be 
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extended and nurtured as a matter of national welfare. They supple- 
ment each other. To the private institutions belong, particularly, those 
fields of learning in which the values to society as a whole are less 
evident and in which pioneering must be done. It is the special 
province of the public colleges and universities to carry forward 
all fields of learning in which the values to society are evident. 

There can, however, be no such sharply defined allocation of the 
fields of responsibility. Privately endowed institutions have become 
famous for their services to mankind in general. Public colleges and 
universities have become no less renowned for their pioneering and 
researches. There is now general acceptance of the idea of such dual 
responsibility upon all institutions of higher learning. 

In short, we have generally reached the common conclusion that 
all schools and colleges must have more funds to carry their all 
important services to constantly increasing numbers at less cost to 
the student. We have learned that when educational services become 
adequately available the numbers of students making use of these 
facilities greatly increase. Experience in the lower levels of educa- 
tion has demonstrated the fact that personal payment of fees and 
tuition, supplemented by philanthropy, is unable to take care of the 
load. It is a demonstrable fact that such a system has not provided 
an equal education opportunity in higher education and is, 
therefore, insufficient for a democratic society. Finally, our society 
is willing to pay for those educational services of which it approves. 


Anticipated Costs of Higher Education 


Such being the case, it is necessary to obtain some estimate of the 
numbers of students who will or should properly seek education on 
the higher levels and some data concerning unit costs of acceptable 
educational services on these higher levels, to determine the proper 
sources of income by which to pay the costs involved, and to plan 
for the proper distribution of the funds to be made available. 

The conference group on “Enrollment Trends,” reporting to the 
National Conference on Higher Education, April 3, 1947, gave out 
the estimates of college enrollments previously set forth in Table I.’ 


*See Table I, page 32. 
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The figures shown in Table I are to be compared with the ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 students enrolled in the prewar peak in 
1939-40. A note was added to the effect that these figures would have 
to be revised if favorable conditions, “worthy plans” and “a broader 
concept of higher education were to be accepted nationally.” 

It is reasonable to believe that future enrollments in higher edu- 
cation will far exceed estimates given, for the reason that the figures 
used have been computed in terms of current studies of enrollment 
trends in existing institutions of higher learning, in most of which’ 
institutions the payment of tuition is a factor. It is a known fact 
that not over 30 per cent of our families can now afford to pay 
current tuition charges and the necessary living costs incident to 
attending college, even with the help of available scholarships, loans, 
opportunities to work one’s way through school, and other types of 
aid to students. 

Then, too, in any one calendar year there are in the United States 
nearly ten million individuals from eighteen through twenty-two 
years of age. How many of these will need one or more years of 
school before they complete the formal education of their choice? 
It must be kept in mind that a very considerable proportion of those 
enumerated in Table I were those seeking the college and university 
type of services of the traditional character rather than those services 
which are available in the free public schools which continue the 
occupational and general types of education characteristic of public 
education. 

How new opportunities may affect future enrollments may be 
gauged by the situation in California where access by the masses 
to free or practically free higher education has been increasingly 
available for some years. There are now 111,000 full-time students 
enrolled in California’s public colleges—about 1.1 per cent of the esti- 
mated 9,000,000 inhabitants.” In addition there are many thousands 
in the numerous private universities and colleges of the state. Also, 
there are in California thousands of part-time students of whom over 
47,000 are enrolled in special classes and courses in junior colleges. 


*The rapid development of the so-called junior colleges, free community colleges, has 
been a major factor in the increase. The establishment of similar public junior colleges over 
the nation would result in a great increase in college enrollment. 
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However, since it would be presumptuous to substitute other 
figures for those submitted by the Group on Enrollment Trends the 
data hereinafter used will be based upon their report and the reports 
of other groups reporting to the Conference on Higher Education, 
set forth in this volume. 

The U. S. Office of Education 1939-40 biennial survey notes that 
the investments in the physical plants for higher education totaled 
$2,752,780,163 in 1940 or roughly $1800 per student enrolled. The 
capital investment in California junior colleges in 1931 was approxi- 
mately $1000 per full-time student. It was approximately $800 in 
1940. The lower figure is to be expected in the junior colleges in 
which instruction is not given in the more advanced branches of 
the highly specialized fields for which the more expensive labora- 
tories and equipment are essential. 

The same biennial survey of the U. S. Office of Education shows 
that the aggregate of all current educational and general expendi- 
tures in the United States for 1941-42 was $572,465,347 for the 
1,403,990 students enrolled that year, or roughly $400 per student. 
While comparable data are not available for 1946-47, the per capita 
expenditure has risen due to increased costs. This compares with the . 
$500 which the Veterans Administration permits as a maximum 
charge for the tuition of veterans under the provisions of Public Law 
346—a maximum which few colleges are receiving. Public colleges 
particularly, because of free tuition or low rates, have received less 
sums for educating veterans. 

Table IV (on page 174) presents estimates of the expenditures 
necessary to maintain higher education for the number of enrollees 
indicated by the estimates set forth in Table I. 

These figures are most conservative, but they do give minimum 
approximations of what the cost of higher education in the United 
States is to be for the years ahead, particularly between now and 
1950. After 1950 too much may happen to the value of the dollar for 
estimates made now to have much value. Moreover, a period of 
strained economic conditions would cause enrollments to increase 
greatly if the experience of the middle thirties can be taken as a 
criterion. During the depression period there was a marked increase 
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TABLE IV. EXTENSION OF ENROLLMENT AND COSTS THROUGH 1960 


Year 


1940.... 
1946.... 
1947... 
1948.... 
1949.... 


1950 


1951... 
1952... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
1957... 
1958... 


1 
2 
- 
2 
2 


Fall 
Enroll- 
ment 


Column 1 


’ 
, 
’ 


RES88se 





Required 
Total * 
Capital 
Investment 
@ $1800 
Per Student 


Column 2 


, 500,009 2, 700,000,000 
,080,000 3, 744,000,000 
,000,000 


_ 
oO 


828885 
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Annual 
Maintenance 
and Operations 
@ $400 
Per 
Student 


Column 3 


600, 000, 000 
832,000,000 
980, 000, 000 

1,000, 000, 000 

1,000,000, 000 
880, 000, 000 
840,000,000 
800 , 000, 000 


Capital @ $1800 
(when called 
for) Plus 

Maintenance 
and Operations 
Each Year 


Total Cost 

in Terms 

of Present 
Dollar 


"8 
Pan 


ao 
~ 


zg 


Sekepessy: 
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3S 
$s 
= 
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1959... 
1960... 
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avs > 
Vnwsbw 
SNMRWwR A 
ts 


8 
8 
8 





Note: Column 1 X $1800 

Column 1 X $400 

Column 3 + excess (if any) of the amount in Column 2 for 
any one year over the preceding year. 


Column 4 X 1.54 


in enrollments in colleges and universities in California where 
public institutions predominate, particularly in the public junior 
colleges. 

Although Column 5 of Table IV gives some indication of the 
over-all application of the devaluated dollar, it is worth noting that 
school and college experience indicates that it does not give a true 
picture. Approximately one-half of the maintenance and operation 
costs are for teaching personnel whose salaries in 1940 were based 
on a 100 per cent dollar whereas the dollar now has a purchasing 
value of 63¢ or 64¢. According to the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, March 1947, the average income of all persons employed in 
the United States has increased 120 per cent since 1940. If so, one- 

* During the years 1949 to 1957 no additional capital investment would appear to be 


necessary if the enrollment drops as estimated, and if the demands of the years 1946 to 
1948 inclusive shall have been met. 
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half of the average operating costs in 1940 ($400) should be multi- 
plied by $880. The remaining one-half of the average cost of main- 
tenance and operation should be multiplied by the cost index for 
the same month, which was 1.69. Thus the total maintenance and 
operation costs of today should be $778, instead of $400 as used in 
Table II. 

In the same way new instruction costs are estimated at from 250 
per cent to 300 per cent of the costs in 1940. The experience of the 
San Mateo Junior College District would verify these figures. 
Lloyd Morey, in a prepared address he gave before the National 
Conference on Higher Education at Chicago, Illinois, March 31, 
1947, reported that “the University of Illinois is presently building a 
new student residence hall, generally similar in character to a hall 
built only shortly before the recent war. The cost per student housed 
in the new hall will be about three times that of the one formerly 
erected.” 

The following table makes these substitutions for the years 1946, 
1947, and 1948 in Table II: 


TABLE V. ESTIMATED COSTS, IN 1947 DEVALUED DOLLARS, 
FOR 1946-47, 1947-48, AND 1948-49 

















Capital Total Total cost 
costs SaenTEENNe column 1 and 
Year + $5400 and operations heat? 
| a at $778 column 
| Column 1 Column 2 Column 3 
a ee ee ee 
| 
Oy oes i ciatow oy seein tac’ | 3. 132,000,000 1,618, 240,000 4,750, 240,000 
1947.. | 1,998,000, 000 1,906, 100,000 3,904, 100,000 
1948... 270,000, 000 1,945, 000,000 2,215,000, 000 
1946-1948 5, 400, 000, 000 5.469, 340,000 10, 869, 340,000 


The Group on Buildings and Plant Expansion of the National 
Conference on Higher Education on April 3, 1947, reported that: 
“We have learned that the normal classroom and laboratory room 
requirements for college students is approximately 200 square feet 


per student on the basis of prewar standards... . 
has “. 


” 


and that this 
. . . been reduced to approximately 110 square feet per stu- 
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dent (national average)” due to the crowded conditions now pre- 
vailing. 

Since building costs are customarily estimated in terms of cost 
per square foot, the number of square feet per student in the year 
1940 (200) at the prewar value of $9 per square foot is used as the 
measure for Column 2 in Table VI. Columns 3 and 4 are computed 
on the basis of 150 square feet per student and at $27 per square foot 
and $20 per square foot respectively. A figure somewhere between 
$20 and $27 per square foot is taken as a reasonable estimate of 
present-day costs of new construction of a first-class and permanent 
character. 

















TABLE VI. ESTIMATES OF COST OF NEW CONSTRUCTION 






Addi- 









— Prewar cost Estimated Estimated For 
aa 200 sq. ft. | cost 150 sq. ft. | cost 150 sq. ft.| comparison 
a per student per student per ae Column 1 

Year oa at $9 at $27 at $20 from 
coding per sq. ft. per sq. ft. per sq. ft. Table V 
year 








Column 1} Column 2 Column 3 Column 4 Column 5 


Khaw. 580, 000}1 , 044, 000 , 000}2 , 349,000, 000) 1 , 740,000, 000} 3, 132,000, 000 
ie, ee 370,000} 666,000, 000}1 , 498,000, 000/1 , 110,000, 000) 1 , 998 ,000, 000 a 
Peden 50,000} 90,000,000} 202,500,000} 150,000,000} 270,000,000 


3-Yr. Total... .|1,000,000}1 , 800, 000, 000/4, 049, 500, 000}3, 000, 000, 000/5 , 400, 000,000 























From Table VI it is seen that the needed capital investment falls 
somewhere between three billion and 5.4 billion to meet needs be- 
tween now and 1948. After that time, according to the estimates of 
enrollment made by Group 1, college population is not expected 
to exceed that of 1948 until 1958, at which time provision must be 
made for an additional 108,000 students each year till 1960 when 
the maximum enrollment of 3,000,000 is expected. 

Using the figures submitted by the Group on Student Fees as 
submitted in their report to the Conference on Higher Education, 
April 3, 1947, the distribution of the costs of higher education is 
indicated by Table V. Table VII does not include student-living costs. 
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TABLE VII. PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE SOURCES OF INCOME FOR 
OPERATIONS AND PLANT REPLACEMENTS 


Source 1946-47 1947-48 


32.4% 


20.2% 
47.4% 
Total, Operations and Plant Re- 
placement Expenditures....... t 100. 





The Group studying Student Fees also made the following notes 
and tabulation: “Total annual cost of higher education excluding 
cost of added facilities to house increased enrollment estimated at 
$8,250,000.” 

“If these estimates should be realized the distribution of the burden 
of the annual cost of higher education in the nation would be as 
shown in Table III.” * 

The significant fact brought out by Tables III and VII is that 
it is anticipated that there is to be a gradual decline in the per 
cent of the costs carried by students fees and that the expected 
radical decline in the share borne by philanthropy is to be absorbed 
by a correspondingly sharp rise in the assumption of these costs by 
the public through taxation. This assumption is in accord with the 
trend as outlined above and is, indeed, basic to the development of 
our democratic way of life. 

It is also evident from both Table III and Table VII that the 
individual student and his family are carrying too much of the 
load. It is to be hoped that public financing of higher education 
will not only aid in the costs of the nationally required education 
of the people but that it will also aid those who need further educa- 
tional opportunity by assisting in the matter of student-living costs. 

Nor is it sufficient to apply the principle of equalization of oppor- 
tunity to the individual alone. There is ample evidence that we as 
a nation desire that there shall be an equal educational opportunity 


"See ‘Table TIL, page 158. 
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for all. Since it is true that those for whom equal opportunity is 
desired are not so distributed geographically that they are present 
where the economic wealth to pay for their education is located, it 
follows that any plan for financing the program out of public funds 
must include some plan for equalized financial support of education 
whereby wealth shall be taxed wherever it is and the revenue dis- 
tributed where the required educational services are needed. 


Recommendations 


In view of the foregoing analysis, the following proposals are 
made: 


I. Local, state, and federal governments should increase their tax 
support of institutions of higher education. 


II. Since the same factors which create inequalities of educational 
opportunities in elementary and secondary education are present 
also in the field of higher education, equalization funds should be 
established by both state and federal governments to provide for 
the expansion of educational opportunities in higher education. 


III. Federal and state governments should provide loans and 
stipends for those students who lack adequate personal resources 
to cover fully the cost of living at institutions of higher education. 


IV. Scholarships should be provided jointly by. the state and 
federal governments for students of exceptional ability selected on 
a competitive basis. 


V. To meet the immediate needs of institutions of higher educa- 
tion now accommodating large numbers of veterans: 


A. State governments should increase their appropriations for 
support of colleges and universities. 
B. The federal government should 


1. Enact pending legislation appropriating funds for the com- 
pletion of temporary housing units under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Public Housing Administration, and 

2. Enact pending legislation authorizing grants in aid for the 
erection of permanent buildings by institutions of higher educa- 
tion lacking sufficient accommodations for veterans. 
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VI. To meet the long-range needs of institutions of higher edu- 
cation: 


A. State governments should make at least an “average” effort 
to furnish an opportunity for a higher education to all qualified 
youth. 

B. The federal government should enact legislation providing 
funds for more nearly equalizing, among the states, opportunities 
for higher education, which legislation should prohibit federal 
control over the institutions assisted and should include a formula 
correlating student (eighteen to twenty-one) population within 
the state, the statewide average per-capita income, and current 
expenditures for higher education. 














Relations with Veterans Administration 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP XVII 
By R. R. Hamilton 
Dean, College of Law, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Thue relations between higher education and the Veterans 
Administration cover a very wide range of problems. To be con- 
sidered are not only matters involved in the relations of institutions 
of higher education with the Veterans Administration itself, but 
there are also many aspects of the relationship between the Veterans 
Administration and the individual veteran student. The material 
for study breaks down into a large number of detailed topics, many 
of which overlap. It is apparent that exhaustive consideration of 
all topics would be impossible within the limitations of this report. 
Therefore, this report considers first those topics which were of 
greatest importance to the largest number of members of the confer- 
ence group. This report will deal with the principal topics in the 
order in which they were considered, and it is the aim of the report 
to summarize group thinking on these problems. 


Lack of Uniformity in Practices 


There seems to be no uniformity of practice throughout the 
country on the question as to what supplies may be furnished to 
students at the expense of the Veterans Administration. In some 
regions skiing equipment, basketball shoes, and other athletic equip- 
ment are approved, whereas in other regions, perhaps a majority, 
the purchase of such equipment is not approved. Despite the fact 
that clothing is not on the list of approved items, some regional 
offices of the Veterans Administration approve the purchase of 
nurses uniforms. Southern California is one such regional office. 
Perhaps much of the confusion on this matter is due to lack of 
uniformity of interpretation of the law and regulations issued under 
* Group XVII operated under the chairmanship of Reverend John J. Lane, C.S.C., Director 


of Veterans Affairs, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, The list of those 
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it. While it is recognized that complete uniformity of interpretation 
is not possible in all cases, it is thought that a greater degree of uni- 
formity is possible and desirable. 

Much of the confusion which exists on the problem referred to 
above is doubtless due to the slowness of the Veterans Administration 
in distributing directives. As is to be expected, some regional offices 
are more prompt in distributing directives than others; but the com- 
plaint that the Veterans Administration is slow in distributing 
directives to educational institutions is quite general. It is to be 
hoped that the Veterans Administration will realize the hardships 
thus imposed upon the institutions involved and that immediate 
measures will be taken to speed up the distribution of directives. 


Ceilings on Veterans Earnings 


It appears that the ceiling on earnings of students under Public 
346 is interfering with the graduate assistance program quite gen- 
erally. On the question as to whether there should be an increase in 
either the ceiling on earnings or the ceiling subsistence there is a 
great difference of opinion. There is also a difference of opinion 
as to whether distinction on these matters should be made between 
trainees in on-the-job training and students in institutions of higher 
learning. No recommendation is made on this question since it is 
recognized that more study of the problem will be necessary before 
an intelligent recommendation can be made. 


Entitlement and Subsistence 


Many institutions complain that they receive no notice of the 
amount of entitlement of their students. It appears that practically 
all institutions now keep a record of the amount of entitlement for 
each veteran on their own account, but it is found that their records 
frequently disagree with those of the Veterans Administration. Each 
regional office should not only assume the responsibility for keeping 
accurate records of the amount of entitlement, but the office should 
notify the particular institution of the amount of entitlement re- 
maining for each student enrolled. Many institutions report that 
they have lost substantial amounts of money as a result of their. 
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own records not agreeing with the records of the regional office of 
the Veterans Administration. This matter should be given imme- 
diate attention by central office and a uniform system of reporting 
the amount of the entitlement to institutions devised. 

.At the outset of the training program much confusion existed in 
the payment of subsistence to veterans. Local offices were in many 
instances swamped with complaints by veterans that their checks 
were delayed and that the veterans were being subjected to sub- 
stantial hardship as a result of such delay. Delays as long as six or 
eight months were not unusual. However, payments to veterans 
are reported as being generally quite satisfactory at present. The 
same may be said as to the payments to institutions, although there 
is still some confusion on this point. The suggestion is made that 
perhaps payments to institutions may be speeded up if the institu- 
tions will adopt the practice of submitting many small vouchers 
rather than a smaller number of larger ones. It has been found that 
more prompt auditing and payment of vouchers is had through 
this procedure. 

Mulzuplicity of Forms 


The multiplicity of forms has been a subject of serious complaint 
by institutions since the inception of the training program, and the 
Veterans Administration has been urged from time to time to reduce 
the number of forms required to be completed by the institutions 
and has been urged to simplify those which remain. It appears that 
many forms have been required with little or no appreciation of 
the burden thus cast upon the institutions. Reports should not be 
required of institutions unless, and until, institutions have been con- 
sulted as to the practicality of such forms from the viewpoint of 
the institutions concerned. In some regions representatives of the 
institutions involved are consulted when any new forms are pro- 
posed, thus playing an important part in determining whether such 
new forms should be approved or disapproved. Such a cooperative 
procedure is used in the state of New York, with advantageous 
results. 

Particular complaint as to the amount of paper work required 
is centered around the procedure for interrupting and resuming 
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training. Here again there is no uniformity of practice on the part 
of regional officials of the Veterans Administration. In some regions 
all students must be interrupted at the end of the school year and 
a separate form filed for each student; and, if the student resumes 
training in the immediately succeeding term, the resumption of 
his training requires the filing of another form. The amount of 
paper work required by this procedure is very great indeed. In some 
regional offices, particularly Illinois, the procedure is to interrupt 
the training of the student at the end of the regular school year 
and at the end of the summer session automatically if he does not 
enter the summer session or fall term respectively. Despite the fact 
that there is little uniformity of practice in this regard, it may be 
said that, in general, institutions have worked out fairly satisfactory 
procedures with the respective regional offices. 

Much confusion has resulted from lack of a clear understanding 
of the requirement of a supplemental certificate of eligibility if a 
student goes to an institution other than the one in which he is 
presently registered. This problem arises most frequently in cases in 
which the student plans to attend summer session in another insti- 
tution and to return to the first institution at the beginning of the 
regular school year. Practices vary greatly among the several regions. 
It is pointed out that there is a responsibility on the part of the 
veteran to clear with the institution to which he wishes to transfer 
before a supplemental certificate is granted. He should also clear 
with his regional office and get a letter of acceptance from the insti- 
tution to which he wishes to transfer. The stabilization of a veteran 
in the institution of his choice is to be encouraged. It is suggested 
that a representative of each institution take up this matter with its 
regional office and work out with it the implementation of the 
supplementary certificate requirement. It is understood that there 
is now a national policy on this matter, with which the institutions 
should acquaint themselves if they are not at present aware of it. 


Regional Advisory Committee Recommended 


It is thought that much more could be accomplished by a wider 
use in some regions of committees made up of representatives from 
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the institutions within the regions. It is also hoped that this same 
procedure might be adopted at the national level. There is a quite 
firm conviction that the contact between the Veterans Administra- 
tion at the policymaking level and the institutional officers work- 
ing directly with veterans’ problems is now inadequate. In other 
words, it is believed that the policymakers might obtain much 
helpful information from what may be termed a “grass-roots” com- 
mittee; perhaps a committee from this conference. If such a commit- 
tee should be formed it should be consulted concerning the forma- 
tion of policies and directives. That this procedure would result 
in more “down-to-earth” policies and directives in many areas would 
seem to be clear. 
Books and Supplies 


The return of books and equipment by the veteran when he drops 
out of school has caused much concern among institutions, since 
it has not been made clear whose responsibility it is to recover such 
books and supplies. About one-third of the institutions represented 
in the conference make some effort to recover such books and sup- 
plies for the Veterans Administration. It is evident, however, that 
this responsibility does not rest upon the institution but rather upon 
the training officer. . 

It must be realized that title to books and supplies is given the 
student when they are issued to him, and if they are recovered such 
recovery is in behalf of the Veterans Administration since the insti- 
tution has no financial interest in them. Institutions are willing to 
cooperate with the Veterans Administration in recovering property 
issued, but they should not be expected to assume any responsibility 
in this regard. A standard practice on this matter should be adopted. 


Dropouts and Refunds 


Some institutions have experienced difficulty in having refunds 
made to them in accordance with their respective catalogue provi- 
sions. These institutions are in the minority. Some of the confusion 
has resulted from uncertainty as to whether tuition and subsistence 
payments should start at the beginning of registration or at the 
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beginning of classes. The majority of schools take the position that 
school starts at the beginning of registration and continues through 
the last day of examinations, despite the fact that the students may 
actually complete their examinations one or more days before the 
last examination day; it is therefore felt that subsistence allotments 
and tuition payments should be made for the entire period. 

It appears that some publicity has gone out to the effect that 
veterans are dropping out of institutions in great numbers. This is 
a matter of great concern to colleges and universities. The fact is 
that the per cent of veterans withdrawing is less than, or certainly 
not above, the per cent of non-veterans dropping out. In no institu- 
tion represented in the group was the number of veterans dropping 
out greater than that of non-veterans. Colleges should give local 
publicity to this fact as frequently as possible. It is recommended 
that wide publicity on this point be released. 


Registration Assistance 


The practice of the Veterans Administration’s office in sending 
teams to the institution to aid in registration has proven very effec- 
tive and should be encouraged. Such teams have been of very great 
assistance to the institutions as well as to veterans. Close cooperation 
between the Veterans Administration and institutions is very neces- 
sary, and the institutions should be prompt in reporting the registra- 
tion and making the reports necessary to place the veterans on sub- 
sistence as early as possible. It is recognized that there are delays in 
this matter both by the Veterans Administration and by institutions. 


Absence Reports 


Much dissatisfaction is expressed concerning the requirements 
of Veterans Administration’s Circular No. 18 on the requirements 
of absence reports from institutions. The impracticability of the 
furnishing of such detailed and voluminous reports is apparent. 
The Veterans Administration should accept the established practice 
of the institutions, and the institutions are in fact disposed to stand 
on that principle. Indeed the functions of education by the institu- 
tions should be left to such institutions without interference by the 
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Veterans Administration. Strictly educational functions should not 
be confused with the administrative functions of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. By the same token the institutions should not interfere 
with the administrative prerogatives of the Veterans Administration. 
The accredited colleges and universities can be relied upon to keep 
faith with the Veterans Administration. If the institution is willing 
to certify that a veteran is making satisfactory progress in his course, 
and if the institution is willing to retain him as a student, the 
Veterans Administration should be willing to accept the judgment 
of the institution on this point. The matter of attendance is one 
of the elements which the institution should take into consideration 
in determining whether satisfactory progress is being made, but 
this is a detail of university procedure with which the Veterans 
Administration should not concern itself as long as the university 
is willing to certify that the veteran’s progress is satisfactory. 


Changes of Courses 


HR 2722, a proposed bill to amend the law so as to permit a 
veteran to change his course of study without giving reasons satis- 
factory to the administrator has been carefully considered. The gen- 
eral practice in institutions seems to be that if a veteran changes 
courses he needs to go through advisement only if his work in his 
first course is unsatisfactory or, in some cases, if he changes institu- 
tions. Training officers have been very considerate of the advice of 
the institutions in permitting course changes. Any difficulties in- 
volved in this procedure are so small that a change in the law in 
order to alleviate such difficulties is undesirable. HR 2722 is there- 
fore considered unnecessary. 


Training Officers 


At the outset of the training program much confusion existed 
as to the function of training officers on the various campuses. In 
some cases such officers had very little experience in the field of 
higher education, which resulted in occasional misunderstandings 
with institutional administrations. Much of this was due to the fact 
that the function of the training officers was not clearly defined. At 
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present, however, training officers are in general most helpful and 
cooperative and it is feared that the economy move within the Vet- 
erans Administration, and also certain Civil Service procedures, may 
result in the removal of valuable training officers from the campuses. 
Many excellent training officers are burdened with a large amount 
of purely clerical work which should be performed by a clerical 
staff, thus leaving the training officers free to perform the more 
important functions of advising students at the college level. In 
isolated cases it appears that colleges and universities are not making 
adequate use of training officers assigned to them. It is believed that 
the Veterans Administration should review the prescribed functions 
and activities of training officers in order that it may be possible for 
them to function with even greater effectiveness in the educational 
program. 


Administrative Costs for Veterans Services 


It is obvious that the veterans educational program on the cam- 
puses of the colleges and universities throughout the nation im- 
poses a substantial additional cost of administration and operation 
over and above the usual costs which exist for other students. This 
additional cost ranges from $4 to $7 per year per veteran, depending 
upon the procedures in the various institutions. It has been sug- 
gested that the Veterans Administration be asked to pay a service 
charge on a percentage basis of the total extra costs rather than on a 
per capita basis. This suggestion has been opposed on the ground 
that the cost of servicing a part-time veteran student is just as great, 
or sometimes even greater, than the cost of servicing a full-time 
student. This matter requires additional study, but it is considered 
important. 


Restrictions of Enrollment 


Practically all large state institutions have been obliged to place 
a restriction on the acceptance of out-of-state students. It is recog- 
nized that the necessity for such restriction is unfortunate and not in 
the best interests of the national welfare. It seems that little or 
nothing can be done to correct this condition so long as the over- 
crowded conditions prevail in colleges and universities throughout 
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the nation. It is understandable that a state supported institution 
would not be permitted to lower its barriers and accept students 
whose parents pay the taxes for the support of the institution. It is 
hoped that conditions will improve in the near future so as to permit 
the admission of a larger number of out-of-state students, not only 
for the benefit of such students, but also for the educational ad- 
vantages to resident students themselves through the association with 
students from various parts of the country and world. 


Excellence of Relationships 


In general, relations with the Veterans Administration are quite 
satisfactory despite some irritations and lack of understanding. The 
Veterans Administration has displayed an admirable spirit of co- 
operation in resolving difficulties when they have been called to its 
attention. It is to be congratulated on its accomplishments under 
very difficult conditions and is deserving of the gratitude of the col- 


leges and universities of the nation. z 





On-Campus Problems Related to Veterans 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP XVIII 
By Noble B. Hendrix 


Dean of Students, University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


The Return of the Veteran 


Tue return to college campuses of students who had seen 
war service began long before the end of hostilities. They came in 
small numbers as wounds and illness brought an end to their active 
participation in the armed forces. During 1945-46 this small and 
intermittent stream swelled to a river, and in 1946-47 it became a 
flood. By the fall of 1946 there were 1,094,332 veteran students en- 
rolled in the institutions of higher education of the country. They 
constituted nearly 53 per cent of a total enrollment which had 
jumped to a 50 per cent increase over the previous all-time high. 

Generalization about the especial characteristics of so large a group 
is difficult. Some points have, however, become clear. The veteran 
presented to the campus a new type of student, differing in many 
respects from the prewar college model. On the average he was 
approximately three years older than his 1939 counterpart, and 
many of his group were in age brackets almost unknown in under- 
graduate schools prior to the war. Approximately one-third of his 
group was married, and approximately one-third of these had chil- 
dren. He was not dependent on his family for support in college. 
He showed the results not only of his years but of his experiences in 
the armed forces in an increased maturity of outlook. Typically he 
was in dead earnest, he had definite plans, and he wanted to get on 
with them. 

Thousands of his group laid siege to college entrance officers in 
person and by mail. Other thousands simply appeared at college on 
opening day. They swarmed into the lines for registration, for clear- 
ance of their veterans papers, for books and supplies. They took it 
~4Group XVIII operated under the chairmanship of Donald M. DuShane, Dean of Men, 


Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. The list of those who were members of this group 
will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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with reasonable good nature and with the usual griping, but showed 
a genuine sense of appreciation for the evident efforts which had 
been made to be ready for them. They found living conditions which 
were often very different from those they had dreamed of while in 
service. Housing for single men was often makeshift, and for 
families too often non-existent. They tramped the streets and found 
rooms with families which never had intended to take roomers. 
They besieged college housing officers with a persistence which called 
for the patience of saints on both sides. They wore their uniforms, 
or parts of them, and worried the clothing merchants to distraction 
about when they could get civilian clothes. 

They moved in on campus organizations from student govern- 
ment councils to fraternities. They formed veterans organizations. 
They wanted to meet girls, and they met them. They entered into 
the general social and recreational life of the campus with no ap- 
parent feeling of separateness. They found an atmosphere of wel- 
come and they made themselves at home. 

By and large these men took up their civilian lives with a purpose 
and a drive to compensate for the years which they felt had, in 
a sense, been lost. In the main their approach was sane and whole- 


some. 
The Impact of the Veteran on the College 


The return of the older men to college brought changes which 
were felt in almost every phase of college life and work. Faculty 
members found to their delight, and in many cases to their surprise, 
that their classes were filled with men eager to learn and full of 
serious ambition to progress toward their educational goals. Ad- 
visers were placed on their mettle to assist a much higher propor- 
tion of students who either knew definitely what they were working 
toward or were deeply in earnest in attempting to discover an objec- 
tive. Those responsible for student life found a wealth of potential 
student leadership eager to make itself felt on the campus. 

A high degree of vocational motivation, which was typical of the 
returning group, brought heavy enrollments in engineering, com- 
merce and business administration, the pre-professional courses in 
arts and sciences, and in law. 
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There had been many and serious questions as to whether the 
student returning from the armed forces would be a successful col- 
lege student. The reports on grades soon gave the answer. The 
testimony from almost all colleges is that the veterans scholastic 
average has been distinctly higher than the all-student average. The 
difference was greater at first than at present, and the two averages 
appear to be approaching each other with each new quarter or 
semester. Predictions of a high withdrawal rate for returned veterans 
have not been borne out by experience. 

Many colleges had planned short refresher courses in basic fields 
to aid men who had been away from school for long periods of time: 
These courses were not as popular and possibly not as valuable as 
had been anticipated. The veteran showed a strong predilection for 
the regular courses. Classes of sub-college level carrying no credit 
were offered by most institutions and were of high value to students 
who had not completed their secondary school preparation. There 
was distinct evidence of desire on the part of many students to 
by-pass some requirements which seemed to them unrelated to 
their professional objectives. 

Faculty members found a new challenge in the veteran student. 
In the main he reacted favorably to vigorous and effective teaching. 
He was more likely than the non-veteran to be highly vocal in 
criticism of practices which seemed to him unfair, ineffective, or 
of little value. Results on teaching practices are still obscure. The 
critical shortage of instructional staff and the move to bring inex- 
perienced instructors into service point to the desirability of in-service 
training programs to improve the effectiveness of instruction. 

Former students returning to the campus quickly stepped into 
positions of leadership in student organizations. Campus life which 
had lost much of its color during the war brightened perceptibly. 
The veteran student showed an unexpected interest in all phases of 
student life except those more strikingly adolescent in character. He 
brought maturity of viewpoint and vigor of leadership into a situa- 
tion which, in most instances, needed these qualities badly. Student 
morale improved. Student organizations began showing initiative 
in finding ways to serve the student body. 
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Early in the period of return there was strong interest in the 
veteran group in veterans organizations. In many colleges, campus 
veterans associations, unaffiliated with the national organizations, 
were founded. Posts of the national organizations were instituted 
in others. Some had both. Interest in veterans organizations has 
tended to wane among veteran students—more in posts of national 
organizations than in campus veterans associations. The latter have 
been found to be more adaptable to college life and more practical 
as agencies for working on the problems of the veteran group on 
a particular campus. Veterans organizations have assisted in finding 
housing in college communities, have sponsored social occasions for 
new returnees, have aided in publishing information of value to the 
veteran student, and have helped in providing recreation for wives 
and children of veterans. They have presented few problems and 
have generally been a helpful channel of information and service to 
their groups. 

The presence of married women and children in unprecedented 
number brought new elements into college life. The problems of 
family life became college problems. The wife was sometimes a 
student also. The baby had to be provided for. New types of housing, 
new communities, new provisions for recreation appeared on the 
scene. 

Veteran interest in campus politics was active in all the colleges. 
Instances of student representatives appearing before legislative 
committees to urge their needs and those of their institutions have 
been fairly common. In the southern states direct participation in 
running for office, usually the state legislature, is common. Georgia 


and Alabama have fair-sized groups of student veterans in their 


present legislative bodies. Student campaign organizations for candi- 
dates for state office have taken part in recent elections. Some in- 
stitutions located in the large urban centers of the East and North 
have had active student participation in city and state elections. 
The reaction of college authorities to active participation in off- 
campus politics has been a mixed one. Some have welcomed it as 
a healthy sign of mature interest by men having all the rights and 
duties of citizenship. Others have been apprehensive of unwise and 
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ill-considered action which would embroil the institution in partisan 
politics. 

Throughout the early period of the impact of the veteran on 
campus life, the division of students into separate veteran and non- 
veteran groups had been watched for with an anxiety akin to dread 
by those who knew the possibilities of disruption and damage in- 
herent in the situation. Careful provision had been made on most 
campuses to welcome the veteran student into every phase of student 
life. The wholesome attitude of the returning men in desiring to 
get back into normal life was given an easy and natural outlet. The 
non-veteran student, at first in the majority, played his part nobly. 
Barring a few cases of personal friction between individuals, the 
welding of the veteran and the non-veteran into one-student body 
came off with glorious success. Those officials and faculty members 
who had part in this success may well feel that they served their 
students, their institutions, and the country well. 


Problems of the Veteran and the College 


While the veteran student, with few exceptions, is no problem 
in himself, his coming in such overwhelming numbers has brought 
to the institutions and to himself many problems. The first phases 
of the struggle of the colleges to secure additional faculty members 
and administrative personnel, additional instructional space, equip- 
ment and supplies, additional housing for students and faculty have 
been won in the sense that college entrance has been available in 
1946-47 for practically all qualified applicants at some institution, 
if not the one of the student’s first choice. It continues as the col- 
leges face the on-coming increased enrollments and the moving of 
the exceptionally heavy first-year classes of today into the second, 
third, and fourth years. Many of the inconveniences and hardships 
experienced by the first wave of returning veterans have disappeared 
from the scene. Some remain, and some new difficulties have arisen. 

Other sections of the Report of the Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion deal with some of these problems. Some are the province of 
this section. 

Admission to college was a real problem for hundreds of thousands 
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ill-considered action which would embroil the institution in partisan 
politics. 

Throughout the early period of the impact of the veteran on 
campus life, the division of students into separate veteran and non- 
veteran groups had been watched for with an anxiety akin to dread 
by those who knew the possibilities of disruption and damage in- 
herent in the situation. Careful provision had been made on most 
campuses to welcome the veteran student into every phase of student 
life. The wholesome attitude of the returning men in desiring to 
get back into normal life was given an easy and natural outlet. The 
non-veteran student, at first in the majority, played his part nobly. 
Barring a few cases of personal friction between individuals, the 
welding of the veteran and the non-veteran into one-student body 
came off with glorious success. Those officials and faculty members 
who had part in this success may well feel that they served their 
students, their institutions, and the country well. 


Problems of the Veteran and the College 


While the veteran student, with few exceptions, is no problem 
in himself, his coming in such overwhelming numbers has brought 
to the institutions and to himself many problems. The first phases 
of the struggle of the colleges to secure additional faculty members 
and administrative personnel, additional instructional space, equip- 
ment and supplies, additional housing for students and faculty have 
been won in the sense that college entrance has been available in 
1946-47 for practically all qualified applicants at some institution, 
if not the one of the student’s first choice. It continues as the col- 
leges face the on-coming increased enrollments and the moving of 
the exceptionally heavy first-year classes of today into the second, 
third, and fourth years. Many of the inconveniences and hardships 
experienced by the first wave of returning veterans have disappeared 
from the scene. Some remain, and some new difficulties have arisen. 

Other sections of the Report of the Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion deal with some of these problems. Some are the province of 
this section. 

Admission to college was a real problem for hundreds of thousands 
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of veterans. Many had not entirely completed their secondary school 
work but had the benefit of added years of maturity and training 
while in the armed forces. Testing procedure was arranged whereby 
the veteran’s level of educational development could be tested and 
admission granted on such test results. The General Education 
Development Test proved an excellent instrument for this purpose. 
Thousands were admitted under this procedure. There is little evi- 
dence that this procedure is supplanting prewar admission practices 
for non-veteran students. 

The unprecedented number applying for admission made it im- 
possible for many institutions to accept more than a fraction of 
applicants. Other institutions had room but did not offer the desired 
curricula. Provisions were made in many states for the offering of 
the first year or two years of engineering and commerce curricula 
in colleges which had traditionally not offered such courses. In other 
states junior colleges were expanded and new institutions of this type 
established. Many junior colleges found their full facilities de- 
manded by students planning to go at least four years to college. 
Extension centers of universities became really branch colleges. Some 
states organized temporary colleges in emergency quarters. Accredi- 
tation would apparently be no problem for the next two or three 
years where established institutions conducted the branch colleges, 
extension centers, or emergency colleges. 

Many of the veterans had earned credits through the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Others had received special training in 
service schools in work which was equivalent to college courses. 
Procedures were set up to evaluate such training. A national pro- 
gram with regard to the granting of credits was recommended and 
generally followed by the colleges. 

It was possible for practically all those desiring to enter higher 
education in 1946-47 to find places although both existing and new 
facilities were strained to the utmost. Many institutions gave priority 
to veteran applicants in September 1946. The trend for next fall is 
to place the new veteran applicant and secondary school graduate 
on an equal footing. Whether or not the institutions can be expanded 
to care for the present freshman class in the higher years with the 
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necessary decrease of class size and increase of laboratory and tech- 
nical equipment, whether or not those who will be knocking at 
the door for admission next September and the next can be accepted 
are still problems for the veteran, the secondary school graduate, 
the colleges, and the nation. 

Almost every conceivable effort was made by the hard pressed 
colleges to secure additional housing as the tide of returning men 
rose. Dormitory rooms and fraternity houses were overloaded. Ad- 
vertising, community drives in cooperation with veterans organiza- 
tions and service clubs, and personal solicitation were resorted to 
in the effort to get every possible room in the towns listed for rent 
to the new students. Dormitory building programs were begun as 
soon as funds were available and federal restrictions cleared. A 
federal program to move emergency housing to the campuses was 
advocated and as soon as the Congress made the program available 
the institutions were clamoring for their allotments. Through the 
most strenuous efforts places were found in 1946-47 for men without 
families. The struggle will begin again with the opening of the 
new term. The problem of housing for the single man is still far 
from solved. 

The married student found his plight much more difficult. The 
federal program to move temporary housing for families to campuses 
was inadequate to the need and much of it was not available for the 
beginning of this year. The same efforts described above were made 
to locate apartments, small houses, furnished rooms for these families. 
Communities responded, but the need was so great that for each 
placed there was another who found it necessary either to abandon 
plans of entering college at least for the time or to separate from 
his family. While the situation has improved during the year, it 
still remains the outstanding example of failure to provide needed 
facilities. Housing for the veteran familiés, especially those with 
children, remains a heavy problem for colleges, for most married 
veterans, and for the nation. 

The coming of the wives and children of veteran students to 
the campus brought new problems and opportunities. Many of the 
wives enrolled as students. In general practice they paid the regular 
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fees, but these were remitted in at least one institution. Special 
courses were organized in fields of especial interest and immediate 
value to wives and mothers in many colleges, usually without fees. 
Special courses in marriage problems were instituted for men and 
women in some cases. Marriage counseling was frequently made 
available to husbands and wives. Recently the Veterans Administra- 
tion is making such counseling available to veterans. 

Quite generally the recreational, social, and cultural programs of 
the institutions were made available to the wives of students on the 
same basis as to students. Libraries, lectures, concerts, athletic events, 
union building facilities, dances, athletic fields were opened to them 
on the same basis as to a registered student. They joined in these 
activities with their husbands and friends and found a hearty 
welcome. In some schools the services of the student health program 
were made available either without charge or with a minimum 
charge. Nursery schools were started in many of the larger institu- 
tions, partly to provide for children living in cramped quarters and 
partly to make it possible for the mothers to hold part-time jobs. 
The need for nursery schools has been inadequately met. Many 
institutions must have outside aid from some source to provide this 
service. While much has been done at many colleges to aid the 
families of students to develop and maintain a desirable life on the 
campus, few college authorities would classify this problem as en- 
tirely met to their satisfaction. Studies are being made by a number 
of national organizations, including the American Red Cross, with 
a view of offering their cooperation in the efforts being made by 
the institutions in this field. 

Fears have been expressed that the divorce rate among married 
students would be unusually high. In spite of conditions which 
would indicate danger (separation of families, inadequate housing, 
financial stringency, etc.) the evidence to date would indicate that 
the divorce rate among married students is lower than the general 
community rate. 

The financial problems of veteran students attempting to attend 
college under the provisions of Public Law 346 are many and varied. 
The rise in the cost of living has affected them with especial force. 
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This is especially true of married veterans with children. Most of 
these men came out of the war with some savings. Since $90 per 
month would. not support their families, they have been drawing 
on these savings. For most of them the time is close when their 
resources will be gone. They are approaching a time when the 
educational benefits offered under Public Law 346 will be unavail- 
able to them unless the family of husband or wife can come to their 
aid. In most cases such aid is not available. Already withdrawals 
from school of married veterans with children are increasing. It is 
only a matter of a short time until their exodus from the colleges will 
be in full force. Part-time work has helped some, but such jobs are 
not available in large numbers in every college community. Work 
for the wives is not possible if the children are very young, and it 
is possible only when nursery schools are available even if the chil- 
dren are a little older. The educational provisions in Public Law 346 
are in process of becoming an empty gesture for most married 
veterans with children. 

The situation is less acute with married veterans without children, 
but it is very bad also for the large number who cannot secure low- 
rent housing. The single veteran finds it impossible to make ends 
meet in most college communities on his subsistence allowance. 
The problem for each group becomes more severe in some com- 
munities with especially high living costs. It is more severe for 
students whose courses are so heavy that part-time jobs mean neces- 
sary reduction of load, longer time in college, and earlier using up 
of educational benefits. The present low ceiling on total income 
complicates the difficulties further. 

Without questioning the philosophy on which Public Law 346 is 
based, that the assistance provided is designed to help but not 
wholly to provide an education, it is recommended that the Congress 
re-study the problem with a view to providing more adequate sub- 
sistence allowances, with a greater recognition of the special needs 
of the married veteran with children, and a higher ceiling on total 
income. 

Action taken at the state level to provide funds for especial cases 
of hardship and need, as that taken by Wisconsin, deserves hearty 
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approval, but the primary responsibility for keeping the educational 
benefits of Public Law 346 effective in the original intent of the act 
should rest with the federal government. 

Strenuous efforts have been made by colleges and universities to be 
of help to the student in meeting his financial problem. Community 
organizations and state agencies have been enlisted in the search for 
jobs for veterans and the wives of veterans. Nursery schools have 
been organized to help those with children to be in position to seek 
employment. These measures have helped many, but the number 
of opportunities are too limited, and available nursery schools 
too few. 

The new housing communities for married veterans had all types 
of accommodations from trailers and quonset huts to two-story 
apartment buildings. They ranged from a few units to what 
appeared to be new subdivision developments. This venture into 
accommodations for student families was new for most institutions. 
The relationship to a federal agency in handling them was also 
new. Questions arose as to the legal authority of the college in re- 
lation to these new communities. The general position taken by the 
institutions was that it had the same authority and control over 
these facilities and communities that it exercised over its other 
housing properties, such as dormitories, as long as the federal regu- 
lations were met. This position has been sustained. 

Many plans of community organization developed in these com- 
munities. They ranged from such simple provisions as an elected 
committee to quite highly developed community governing councils 
and mayors. The form has proved less important than the spirit of 
welcoming participation and challenging effort of the householders 
to work out improvements requiring group planning and action. 

With approximately half the enrollment of colleges and uni- 
versities made up of veterans whose fees and subsistence allowances 
were paid by the federal government through the Veterans Admin- 
istration, new relationships between the institutions and the Vet- 
erans Administration came into being and new problems made their 
appearance. Both have faced the terrific problem of expansion to 
meet a pressing need. Both had deep and important obligations to 
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the veteran and to the nation. The mutual respect and effective co- 
operation which generally obtain have been an asset of the highest 
value in the program of making higher education available to the 
veteran. Nevertheless, some differences have existed. 

Educational authorities have raised little question as to the pre- 
eminent place of the Veterans Administration in the guidance of 
rehabilitation cases receiving benefits under Public Law 16. They 
have not wished to surrender their responsibility for guidance and 
their long established practices for nearly one-half their enrollment. 
In particular they object to the present requirements that all Public 
Law 346 students changing fields of specialization secure approval 
from the Veterans Administration with the power in its hands to 
refuse such approval. They maintain that considerable freedom of 
trial by the student is implicit in our system of higher education 
and have made provision for it in the lower years of most curricula; 
they know by experience that many students cannot and will not 
form definite and firm educational and vocational objectives short 
of much trying and experiencing; they believe the student has the 
right to this under our theory of the responsibility of the individual 
for his own welfare. Objection is not made to requirements of 
advisement for 346 students failing to meet the scholastic standards 
of the college or for students transferring from one college to an- 
other. A cooperative study by representatives of the colleges and the 
Veterans Administration should be undertaken with a view to clear- 
ing this point of difference. 

Colleges and universities developed varying administrative ar- 
rangements for helping the veteran meet the many problems which 
he faced as he returned to the campus. The assignment of a faculty 
member or administrative officer to part-time service to veterans was 
typical in the small colleges. Institutions in the middle ranges of 
enrollment assigned one or more full-time persons as “veterans 
representatives” or “counselor.” In the larger institutions quite 
complex organizations were developed with specialized counseling 
in many fields. In all the student personnel divisions were re- 
oriented and redirected to service to veteran students. 
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Veteran students as individuals and as representatives of student 
organizations have shown a deep interest in many of the problems 
and decisions which have traditionally been the prerogative of 
administration or administration and faculty. Student groups have 
been active in studies of housing and dining conditions, needed new 
services, admissions to athletic contests, systems for checking dis- 
honesty on tests and examinations, and many other items of special 
interest to them. This tendency has been welcomed by some admin- 
istrators and faculty members, but it has been viewed with alarm by 
others. It appears that the strong movement for faculty sharing in 
administrative decisions may find student initiative entering the 
picture with the possibility of some areas becoming subject to 
student-faculty-administration cooperation in decision-making. 


Will This Too, Pass? 


Questions arise in the minds of educators and the public as to the 
permanency of some of the elements of the present college scene. 
Will enrollments remain high? Will student bodies continue to 
have a larger number of older students? Will the married student 
with his wife and children continue to constitute a significant factor 
in college life? Will the maturer motivation of the veteran transfer 
to his younger brother coming to college later? Will changes which 
institutions have made to meet the present challenge disappear in a 
few years? Will the counseling services developed for the veteran 
disappear with the last group of veterans receiving their degrees? 
Some of the questions are subject only to prophecy. Evidence points 
to tentative conclusions in others. Most are answered on the basis 
of present information in the reports of this conference. 

There is little likelihood that the present scene will become per- 
manent in all its details, but the terrific impact of the great group 
of veteran students has brought changes in the colleges and uni- 
versities which bid fair to remain in the picture. Much of the trivial 
and unpleasant adolescent in the mores of the campus is gone. It 
probably will not return. Much of the indifference and separateness 
of college students from the central problems of life and living is 
gone. It probably will not return. 
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The colleges have grown in more ways than in numbers in meet- 
ing the challenge of the past years. The nation called on them to 
offer their advantages to all the returning veterans who wished them 
and were qualified to profit by them and at the same time to accept 
the graduating secondary school boys and girls. The answer which 
reason and experience would have dictated was that the job could 
not be done. It has been done because the college and university 
people of the country knew that they were face to face with such 
an obligation to a generation of youth who had served their country 
well, such an opportunity to serve the nation, as called for only 
one answer. 
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Organization of Higher Education, with Particular 
Reference to Statewide Planning 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE GROUP XIX’ 
By E. R. Jobe 


Executive Secretary, Board of Trustees, Institutions of Higher Learning, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tue rapid growth of institutions of higher education 
since 1945 and the development of varied programs of instruction 
have greatly complicated the problems of the organization of these 
institutions for effective administration. Relationships within the 
institutions themselves, as well as relationships between the dif- 
ferent institutions, are becoming more complex. Furthermore, the 
problem of organizing higher education to deal efficiently with 
federal agencies and with many other interested agencies impera- 
tively requires solution. Two general areas of the topic will receive 
consideration in this report: (a) specific problems of internal 
organization within the institution, and, (b) problems of national, 
regional, and state organization of higher education. 


Internal Organization 


When the universities and colleges were small and their programs 
simple, it was possible for the presidents to deal directly with many 
of the staff members and to give personal attention to the specific 
activities within the institutions. As the services in the field of higher 
education have increased, and as the student and staff personnel have 
expanded, this direct kind of internal administration has become 
progressively difficult. It is necessary to restudy institutional rela- 
tionships for the purpose of grouping specific activities about specific 
functions which may be distinguished from other functions, and 
for the purpose of establishing an administrative line of authority. 
A principle to be followed in relating activities to functions is the 
“span of control”; that is the number of persons who should report 


*Group XIX operated under the chairmanship of Francis J. Brown, Staff Associate, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. The list of those who were members 
of this group will be found by referring to the Appendix. 
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to the next in authority in the administrative line. This number 
should decrease as the level of authority rises higher and, in the 
upper levels, should be not more than five to eight persons. 

The officials placed in charge of administrative functions should 
be assigned specific responsibilities with executive authority subject 
to the approval of the line of authority centering in the president. 
Naturally, there is some reluctance on the part of administration to 
delegate authority. Some administrative officers who previously had 
immediate access to the president may object to the installation of 
an intermediary authority. Such resistance may be overcome, how- 
ever, through the care with which administrative assistants are 
selected and through the establishment by these assistants of a spirit 
of collaboration in the development and operation of the educational 
program with deans and others placed: within their sphere of oper- 
ations. For this and for other reasons, there are advantages in staff- 
ing intermediary administrative positions with faculty people who 
retain teaching responsibilities so as to maintain a faculty point of 
view and to keep always in mind the main function of the institu- 
tion. 

A suggested organization of this kind divides departments and 
services into four distinct fields: 


1. Instruction, involving faculty personnel, the administration and re- 
vision of curricula, and academic policy; 

2. Business and finance, including building and plant maintenance, 
budgeting, and auxiliary services; 

3. Student personnel, including counseling, health services, student 
admission, and related services; 

4. Public relations, including contacts with professional organizations, 
fund-raising, and matters generally implied in public relations. 


The administrative officer in charge of instruction must develop 
the programs of teaching, research, and other educational services, 
as well as administer the faculty personnel system. Problems of 
faculty selection, rank, salaries, tenure, retirement, work loads, and 
the improvement of instruction are involved. A thoughtfully 
planned and carefully administered system of faculty selection and 
evaluation must be provided in order to prevent deterioration of 
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the institution’s faculty. Lists of qualified prospects constantly re- 
vised would aid in securing good personnel for unexpected vacancies. 
Investigation of prospects ordinarily made by the heads of depart- 
ments as a basis for making recommendations to the deans for the 
employment of prospects could profitably be supplemented with 
formal and informal interviews by individual faculty members and 
by committees. Frequently, and always for key positions, the presi- 
dent will require an interview with the prospective staff member. 
After initial employment on a temporary basis, there should be 
systematic evaluation as to quality of work, fitness for the particular 
responsibilities of the position held, and suitability of point of view, 
before promotion to permanent status. 

Not only should the administration of the institution be cognizant 
of the quality and nature of instruction, but it should also provide 
for the improvement of instruction. Ways in which this may be 
accomplished are many. Graduate schools may provide instruction 
and research in college teaching. Teaching fellows may be 
systematically supervised. New faculty members may be required 
to participate in interdepartmental visitation. Suitable visitation pro- 
grams may be developed in some institutions. Effective curriculum 
revision programs may be conducted which involve all staff mem- 
bers. Short workshops held prior to school openings have been suc- 
cessful. Visiting speakers on the subject of teaching may be brought 
in; and faculty devised self-rating scales may be used. 

Aids to instruction are provided in some institutions by the organi- 
zation of service agencies. An example is the examination bureau. 
This service provides advice to staff members as to the best ways of 
preparing tests so as to discover progress toward the particular out- 
comes of instruction in which the teacher is interested. Tests are 
prepared, scored, and analyzed in accordance with instructions of 
the teacher. Department-wide testing programs may be used. Other 
service bureaus which may be mentioned as illustrations provide 
audio-visual aids and counseling services. 

The centralization of all business functions in a single office re- 
sponsible to the executive head of the institution has become neces- 
sary in most of the larger institutions. The comptroller, or head of 
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this division, participates in budget-making and exercises control of 
the budget when it is finally adopted. All accounting is under his 
supervision. He is responsible for establishing a purchasing depart- 
ment and for maintaining warehouses for storing and distributing 
supplies. He supervises the management of auxiliary enterprises on 
the campus, such as laundry, cafeteria, communications facilities, 
faculty housing, dormitories. The operation and maintenance of 
the physical plant, including care of furniture, building repairs, care 
of grounds, operation of utilities, policing of properties, grounds, 
and traffic, are his responsibilities. He provides supervision for new 
construction. Financing, handling of loans, investments, sinking 
funds, the raising of funds, also come under his jurisdiction, subject 
always to the approval of the president. 

The director of student personnel. should draw together and 
coordinate all the services of the institution pertaining to health 
and welfare, student counseling, registration, records, and other 
phases of student life. The presence on college campuses of greater 
numbers of students, of large groups of mature men and women 
as well as those recently graduated from high school, adds to the 
complexity of the personnel problem and increases the importance 
of this division. A strong organization for student personnel services 
can effectively administer the policies of the faculties as to admis- 
sions, spirit and morale of the institutions, and quality of work. 

Effective public relations cannot be developed without coordina- 
tion of all phases of school activity and careful planning. The direc- 
tor of public relations should provide both. Higher education today 
must be in constant interaction with all elements of the people’s 
culture. Constant interpretation of institutional activities, objectives, 
possibilities, and needs must be provided in order to obtain sympa- 
thetic support from alumni organizations, legislatures, and com- 
munity groups. 


Upper-Lower Level Relationships 


All indications are that mass higher education is on the way in 
America. Public junior colleges appear to be more successful than 
military installations or branch off-campus centers for supplying 
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thirteenth and fourteenth grade schooling for great numbers of 
ex-Gl’s as well as for current high school graduates. In many states, 
where schools have experimented in previous years with the addi- 
tion of one or two years of work above high school graduation, 
the result has been the establishment of permanent junior colleges. 
These colleges have provided general education, pre-professional 
training, and terminal types of occupational training. It is logical to 
assume that such expansions of the secondary schools at this time 
will result similarly in the establishment of permanent junior col- 
leges. The accessibility of such schools to the homes of students, 
together with the feature of low cost, serves to extend higher edu- 
cation to more people and to support the trend toward extending 
formal schooling through the fourteenth grade. 

The present trend raises the problem of articulation between 
junior colleges and upper divisions of four year and professional 
institutions. Many difficulties and disappointments have been experi- 
enced by prospective professional students who, unable to enter 
the freshman classes of the chosen four year institutions, completed 
one or more years of work at junior college only to find that tech- 
nicalities in course requirements precluded further study in the 
institution of choice. This frustration is particularly true in home 
economics where junior colleges which fit their programs to the 
requirements of one institution find that they fail entirely to suit 
the patterns of studies in others. Responsibility for facilitating 
transfer of students from fourteenth to fifteenth years must be ac- 
cepted in part, at least, by upper level institutions. In exercising this 
responsibility, however, it must be remembered that junior colleges 
are local institutions with definite and unique objectives and that 
they must have freedom to develop their programs to meet the needs 
which justify their existence. Within the states, it becomes necessary 
to work out voluntary associations which can adjust requirements 
and programs so that they will prove mutually serviceable and satis- 
factory. 

It is important within each state not only to plan instructional 
programs cooperatively, but also to plan for intelligent location and 
support of new institutions. The location of senior colleges, both 
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public and private, is a factor to be considered after clear-cut deter- 
mination has been made of the place in the system of higher educa- 
tion to be filled by the junior colleges. Other factors are: accessibility 
to large population groups; an adequate local taxation base; state of 
development of local public schools in relation to the timeliness for 


establishing a junior college; geographical location with respect to 
other institutions. 


National, Regional, and State Relationships 


Institutions which are highly technical and professional in nature, 
such as schools of veterinary medicine, tend to become regional or 
in some instances, national in scope. Frequently, they are state sup- 
ported but draw patronage from wide areas and thus satisfy needs 
of several states. Besides schools of veterinary medicine, others in 
this category are schools of dentistry, medicine, architecture, gradu- 
ate education, and institutes of research. In times such as the present 
when a shortage of physicians and professional people of many kinds 
exist and when many young students have the means of attending 
professional schools, pressure for admission to the few existing tech- 
nical schools becomes extremely heavy. Many state institutions close. 
their doors to out-state students. Opportunity is denied to many 
individuals, and needs for specialists in large areas are neglected. 
Many states are now considering the establishment of professional 
colleges of one type or the other in an effort to alleviate this situ- 
ation; but few, if any, of them can or should provide institutions 
covering all technical and professional fields. Cooperation between 
states or within regions is necessary because of the great expense 
involved in establishing and operating such institutions and because 
of the limited long-term needs for graduates in many of the profes- 
sions. Some examples may be found where states have entered into 
contracts for the acceptance of medical students or veterinary medi- 
cine students from neighboring states upon payment by those states 
of a suitable appropriation. In order to plan such cooperation in- 
telligently, it is necessary for those responsible for educational pro- 
grams to have information collected on a national basis regarding 
opportunities in various professions for employment and for training. 
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It is natural to turn to the U. S. Office of Education for this aid. 
The collection and dissemination of data and information and the 
providing of consultative services for planning agencies can best 
be performed on a national scale by the Office of Education. Its 
effectiveness would be increased if Congress will enact presently 
proposed legislation giving cabinet status to a Department of Health, 
Education, and Security. 

A difficulty encountered by all federal or national agencies in their 
relationships with institutions within the states is that no statewide 
agency or organization ordinarily exists with which the outside 
authority may deal. There is ordinarily no organization through 
which individual institutions within a particular state may plan their 
programs. Voluntary associations or councils in which all interests 
in higher education may have representation can perform a greatly 
needed service in providing this channel. Policies for federal and 
institutional relationships can be determined and affected through 
joint action, and transactions with federal agencies can be greatly 
facilitated. Through such a statewide association the interests of 
private and public institutions may be advanced as well as those 
of the junior colleges, technical, and professional schools. 

If cooperation is desirable among all institutions of higher learn- 
ing within the boundaries of a state, the coordination of state-sup- 
ported activities in the field of higher education appears more 
necessary. The rapid rise of the publicly supported junior college 
requires the definite determination of the place and function of 
that institution in the state system of higher education. If it is to 
provide an extension of the general education of the secondary 
school, provide terminal or vocational courses, or give opportunities 
for adult training, then the institutions of senior grade should adjust 
the emphasis in their own activities to other fields in junior college 
localities. Not only should coordination between institutions of this 
character be provided; but, in order to forestall inevitable com- 
petition for tax funds for support, the other state institutions, in- 
cluding universities, state colleges, and teachers colleges, must 
inevitably draw themselves together into a unified system, each 
having its clearly defined sphere and function. In this way, the 
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establishment and location of new institutions and new departments 
within institutions can be coordinated, and better opportunities can 
be provided for the masses who appear destined to attempt higher 
education. States which have recently studied the organization of 
systems of higher education have often found that an effective way 
of meeting these difficulties is through the medium of control by a 
single board, removed from political interference. Such a board can 
serve several purposes: present to the public and to the legislative 
bodies the total program and needs of higher education within the 
state; apportion funds to the several schools; exercise legal powers 
over expenditures of all institutions; and coordinate and elevate 
standards of scholarship and quality of services among the schools. 


Accreditation Influences 


Of all the influences which impinge upon the organization and 
control of higher education, it is difficult to imagine one more 
powerful than that of the accrediting associations. Through the 
standards which they administer, they can restrict or stimulate 
faculties and administrative authorities in developing programs suit- 
able to local and institutional needs. Through the multiplicity of 
associations engaged in accrediting departments or activities, each 
with separate non-irtegrated standards and purposes, institutions 
may be divided and their resources and usefulness dissipated. Action 
taken by the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 
and by the Association of State Universities, to ‘establish lists of 
approved accrediting agencies, can greatly improve this situation 
if supported by all the schools and colleges. 

The regional associations, which set standards for institutions as a 
whole, have served higher education well. They have improved the 
quality of instruction, given the public information as to professional 
competency of institutions, and facilitated evaluation of the progress 
of students in the several institutions. They can find a further op- 
portunity of service if they will extend their accreditation activities 
to include the graduate departments of their member institutions. 
This is a service which must be performed because of the controls 
exercised by graduate schools on the undergraduate pattern of 
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studies. Accreditation by other agencies will tend to interfere with 
the planning of the educational program of the individual institu- 
tions in its totality. The regional agencies are already committed to 
the principle that an institution must have a definite function to 
perform and must be judged in the light of its total effort and the 
manner in which it fulfills its responsibilities. By including the 
graduate schools in the scope of their work the regional accreditation 
associations may give assistance to efforts of administrative officers 
within an institution in the integration of the total program of the 
institution. 
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Baker, Everetr Moore 

Dean of Studen’s, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 


Batt, C. S. 

Finance Secretary, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, South 
Dakota 


BALLER, WaRREN R. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Nebraska . 


BarDEN, EMMETT 
Photographer, Chicago Daily 
News, Chicago, Illinois 


Baricn, Dewey F. 

University Coordinator, Veterans’ 
Affairs, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 

Bartow, MERRILL 

Business Manager, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa 
BARNETT, REVEREND M. G. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

BartH, REVEREND Pius J. 

DePaul University, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

BarTLETT, Epwarp R. 

Dean, College Liberal Arts, De- 


Pauw University, Greencastle, In- 
diana 


BaRTLETT, J. F. 

Dean, College of Arts & Sciences, 
Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia 
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XVIII 


Baum, Paut B. 
Dean, Colorado Woman's Col- 
lege, Denver, Colorado 


Beat, K. Matcotm 
Registrar, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


BeaM, Russet A, 

Chief, Education Training, Vet- 
erans Administration, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Bearp, M. R. 
Registrar, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Beaton, Miss JEANNE 
City Desk, Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can, Chicago, Illinois 


Beery, Joun R. 

Coordinator of University Guid- 
ance Center, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 


BELL, JOSEPHINE 

Dean of Women, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa 


Betsty, Bess 

Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut 
BENNION, IONE 

Dean of Women, Utah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah 


SisteR M. BENVENUTA 
Dean of Women, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois 


BERGSTRESSER, JOHN L. 

Assistant Dean in charge of Stu- 
dent Activities, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

BeRTHOLF, Lioyp M. 

Dean of the Faculty, Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, 
Maryland 


Bev, Frank A. 

President, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illi- 
nois 


BippLe, THEODORE W. 
Dean of Men, University of Pitts- 
Bargh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Bittinc, Harovp L, 

Dean, Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La- 
Grange, Illinois 

BLaEsserR, W. W. 

Director of Student Personnel 


Services, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula, Montana 
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Name, Position, and Address 


Biepsor, LutHer E. 

Registrar, Marshall College, Hun- 
tington, West Virginia 

Bier, Myron 

Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, 


Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb, Illinois 


Biurorp, F. D. 

President, Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


BiyTH, JoHn W. 
Dean of the Faculty, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York 


BoaTMAN, CONWAY 
President, Union College, Bar- 
bourville, Kentucky 


Boitnott, JoHn W. 

Director of Teacher Education, 
Manchester College, North Man- 
chester, Indiana 


Boren, JAMEs B. 
President, Hardin College, Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas 


Boy.an, F. T. 
Veterans Counselor, Wright Jun- 
ior College, Chicago, Illinois 


Brab.ey, R. J. 
Registrar, Macalester College, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


Brapy, Loyp 
Associated Press, Chicago, Illinois 


BRANSON, J. W. 

Dean of the College, New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, State College, New 
Mexico 


BREITWIESER, J. V. 

Director, Graduate Division, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 


BRENNEMAN, ELsIE 

Director of Admissions, Registrar, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


Bropny, Dante F, 
Dean of Students, College of the 
City of New York, New York, 


Brown, Cart F. 
State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland 


Brown, Francis J. 

Director, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Group Name, Position, and Address 


Brown, LEsTER 

Planning Officer, Federal Works 
Agency, Chicago, Illinois 
BrowNneELt, S. M. 

Acting President, New Haven 
State Teachers College, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


Brownina, Roy W. 

Head, Department of Education 
and Psychology, Ottawa Univer- 
sity, Ottawa, Kansas 

BRUNER, WARREN 

Director of Admissions and Place- 
ment, Hobart College, Geneva, 
New York 

Bunn, Joun W, 

Registrar, Bowling Green State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Burp, Henry A. 

Chairman, Admissions Board, 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 


Burns, NoRMAN 

Professor, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Busn, Greorce H. 

Educational Officer, U. S. Office of 
Education, Chicago, Illinois 
Busn, RALPH 

Counselor, John Muir Junior Col 
lege, Pasadena, California 
CaLpwELtL, S. A. 

Dean, Junior Division, Louisiana 
State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 


CALLAHAN, BEATRICE 


Head, Division of Education, 
Saint Xavier College, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Carrot, L. P. 

New York Herald Tribune, Chi- 
cago Bureau, Room 732, Chicago 
Daily News Building, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Carson, J. O. 

Assistant Director, Meridian Junior 
College, Meridian, Mississippi 
CarTER, R. L. 


Dean of Administration, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
Caveny, C, C. 

Dean, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, University of Illinois, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Name, Position, and Address 


CHADBOURNE, ELLIs 

Professor of Economics, DePaul 
University, Chicago, Illinois 
CHAMBERLAIN, LEo M. 

Vice President, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
Cuase, M. A. 

Dean, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mitchell, South Dakota 


Cueek, W. V. 

Head, Commerce Department, 
Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield, Missouri 


Civin, Mrs. Vivian 
306 Wells Avenue, North Syra- 
cuse, New York 


Crark, Fetton G. 
President, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CiarK, Ira B, 
Facilities Specialist, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Chicago, Illinois 


CLewortn, M. M. 

College Representative, D. C. 
Heath & Company, Chicago, Il- 
linois 

Cocuran, C, M, 

Dean of Men and Assistant to the 
Business Manager, Franklin Col- 
lege, Franklin, Indiana 

Covsert, J. P. ; 
Director, Consultation Board for 
Veterans & Ex-War Workers, The 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Core, M. L. 

Dean, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota 


Co.eMAN, WiLL1AM H. 

Dean of the College, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

CoLiieR, KENNETH M. 

Acting Director of Men's Activi- 
ties, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 

Couuins, REVEREND C. L. 

Director of Admissions, University 
of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Cotuins, Evan R. 

Dean, College of Education, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio 


Cotuiins, REVEREND WILLIAM 

Chairman, Educational Policy 
Committee, St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa 


Group Name, Position, and Address 


Ill 


Conant, E, L. 

Director of Field Activities, Office 
of Housing Expediter Region, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Concpon, Wray H. 

Dean of the Undergraduates, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania 

Coney, W. H. 

Dean, School of Commerce, Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, Illinois 
Cooper, HERMANN 

Assistant Commissioner for Teach- 
er Education, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, 
New York 


CORNEHLSEN, JoHN H. 
Dean of Men, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California 


Cornett, Lr. Co. James I. 
War Department, Special Staff, 
Washington, D. C. 


CoTTrerMaN, H. F. 

Dean of the Faculty, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Mary- 
land 

CraBAUGH, ALFRED J. 

Vice President, Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, Russellville, Ar- 
kansas 

Crain, CHESTER R. 

Veterans Adviser, Compton City 
College, Compton, California 


Craw ey, S. L. 

Director, Department of Student 
Personnel, Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


CreEssMAN, GEORGE R. 
Head, Department of Education, 
State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania 


Crimi, JaMes E. 
Registrar, Aurora College, Aurora, 
Illinois 


Crockett, Doris L. 
Dean, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
New York 


Crooks, G. H. 

Vocational Advisement Super- 
visor, Veterans Administration, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Crowe, S. E. 

Dean of Students, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Crus, FREDERICK W. 

President, State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 
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CuLMSEE, CARLTON F. 

Dean, School of Arts & Sciences, 
Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah 


CuNNIN@HAM, M, C, 

Dean, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mis- 
souri 


CurRAN, JOHN J. 

Chairman of Counseling Com- 
mittee, Quincy College, Quincy, 
Illinois 


Curry, E. M. 

Administrative Assistant, Evans- 
ton Community College, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 


CusHiNnc, CoLBerT E. 

Director of Student Personnel 
University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado 


CusninGc, Hersert L. 
President, Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska 


Davis, G. D. 

Veterans Counselor, Little Rock 
Junior College, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas 


Davis, Harvey H. 
Vice President, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


Dawson, Eart E. 
Dean of the College, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Missouri 


DeakINs, CLERENCE E, 

Director of Student Services, II- 
linois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Illinois 


DENT, JANE 

Director of Admissions, Cedar 
Crest College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania 


DERRYBERRY, EVERETT 
President, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 


Dienst, Cuarces F, 

Supervisor of Professional and 
Scientific Training, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Denver, Colorado 


Disert, Marcaret C, 
Dean, Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania 


Dixon, J. Curtis 

Vice President, Southern Educa- 
tion Foundation, Washington, 
B.C. 
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Name, Position, and Address 


Doan, ELEANOR F. 

Dean, Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

DoLiarD, REVEREND Stewart E. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Il- 
linois 

DonneELL, Puiuip S. 

Dean of Engineering, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
Dorey, Mrs. Frank D. 
Department of Higher Education, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dovucuerty, G. M. 

National Chaplain, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Drake, BRYANT 

President, Doane College, Crete, 
Nebraska 

Drake, J. F. 

President, State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Institute, Normal, Ala- 
bama 

DraNnE, REVEREND JosepH K. 
Dean, Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
DruMMonD, REVEREND E. J. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Ducpate, C. E. 

Dean, School of Arts and Sciences, 
Northwestern State College, Nat- 
chitoches, Louisiana 

Duncan, Leonarp S. 

Dean ot Instruction, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Penn- 
sylvania 

Duncan, N. N. 

Veterans Counselor, Northeastern 
State College, Tahlequah, Okla- 
homa 


DuSnane, Donato M. 

Dean ot Men, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Dype, W. F. 

Dean of the University, University 
of Colorado, Boutder, Colorado 


Eastvotp, S. C, 
President, Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, Parkland, Washington 


Eckert, Rutu E, 


Associate Director, Educational 


Research, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Name, Position, and Address 


Evens, A. Ho.tis 

Dean of Administration, Emory 
University, Emory University, 
Georgia 

EvBe., Epwin R. 

Director, Veterans Service, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas 

E.uiott, JoHn W. 

President, Alderson-Broaddus Col- 
lege, Philippi, West Virginia 
Evzear, THE Reverenp B,. Hucn 
Public Relations Officer, St. Mary's 
College, Winona, Minnesota 
Emmons, Lioyp C. 

Dean of Science & Arts, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan 

Evans, GLOVER 

Assistant Chief, Advisement & 
Guidance, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 

Evans, JOHN 

Educational Editor, The Chicago 
Tribune, Chicago, Illinois 
FarrcHiip, R. W. 

President, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 
Farser, Rospert H. 

Secretary, Veterans Affairs, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana 

Fever, D. D. 

Dean of Students, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado 


Fetiows, J. E. 

Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 


Ferris, CARLTON G. 

Bureau of Community Facilities, 
Federal Works Agency, Chicago, 
Illinois 


FreLcp, Georce H. 

Commissioner, Bureau of Com- 
munity Facilities, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Fintey, J. N. G. 

Dean, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Fitzpatrick, E. J. 

Assistant Chief, Education and 
Training, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 

FLeminc, HELEN 

City Desk, Chicago Daily News, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Group 
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Name, Position, and Address 


FLYNN, REVEREND VINCENT J. 
President, College of Saint 
Thomas, Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Foster, L. H. 

President, Virginia State College, 
Petersburg, Virginia 

FRANK, Mrs. GLENN 

Coronet, Chicago Illinois 
FRASIER, CLARK 

Director of Student Teaching, 
Eastern Washington College of 
Education, Cheney, Washington 
FREEDMAN, GEORGE 

Trans-Radio Press, Chicago, ll- 
linois 

FreipurG, REvEREND H. N. 
Housing Director, Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 

Furnas, Paut J. 

Comptroller, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Indiana 


Ga.vario, Mrs. Pautine A. 
Dean of Students, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, II- 
linois 

Garpner, D. H. 

Dean of Students, University of 
Akron, Akron, Ohio 

Gar.LouGH, RaymMonp R. 

Chief Accountant, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Garrison, Karv C. 

Professor of Psychology, Georgia 
State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Georgia 

GasKILL, Haroip V. 

Dean, Division of Science, Iowa 


* State College, Ames, Iowa 


Gates, SHERWOOD 

Dean, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 

GENTZLER, W. EMERSON 

Bursar, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

SisteR Mary Gerarp, O, S. M. 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 


Gicsert, A. R. 
Dean, Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa 


Givens, Wiciarp E. 

Executive Secretary, National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, 
D.C. 


GLADFELTER, MiILvarD E. 
Provost, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
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Name, Position, and Address 


Gopparp, R. W. 
President, Rochester Junior Col- 
lege, Rochester, Minnesota 


GopoLPHIN, Francis R. B. 
Dean of the College, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey 


Goetscu, W. R. 

Liberal Arts Advisory Office, State 
University of lowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Goopwin, Joun B. 

Comptroller, The Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Nebraska 


GouLp, NATALIE 

Department of Higher Education, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Griccs, JaMes H. 

Dean of Instruction, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, II- 
linois 

Grimes, J. O. 
Dean, Arizona 
Tempe, Arizona 


State College, 


GrimM, SaMuei. O. 

Registrar & Professor of Physics, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Pennsylvania 

Gruss, Cuarces E. 

Business Administrator, University 
of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 


Gruen, ReverEND F. B. 
Quincy College, Quincy, Ilinois 


Hatsey, James H. 
President, Junior College of Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


HaMILTon, CHaries W. 
Director, Education for Veterans, 
State Department of Education, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Hamitton, R. R. 

Dean, College of Law, The Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 


Hamrin, SHIRLEY A. 

Professor of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, II- 
linois 

HancHeER, Vircit M. 
President, State University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Hannan, H. W. 

Director, Division of Special Serv- 
ices for War Veterans, University 
of Illinois, Champaign, IIlinois 


of 
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Harsrecnt, Paut P. 

Director of Veterans Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Detroit, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


Harvey, Ray F. 
Assistant Provost, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, New York 


Harvitt, HALBERT 
President, Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville, Tennessce 


HatHaway, WILLIAM 
United Press Association, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Hauce, I. B. 
Registrar & Dean, Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


HaAvuPERT, eRAYMOND S. 
President, Moravian College, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania 


Hawkes, Mrs. HERBERT 
Dean of Students, Mills College, 
Oakland, California 


Hayes, JAMEs L. 

Assistant Coordinator of Veterans 
Affairs, St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, New York 


Hayes, Mrs, Joun E. 

First Vice President, National 
Congress of Parents & Teachers 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Hen, Frep V. 

Consultant, Health & Physical Fit- 
ness, Bureau of Health Education, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Henprix, Noste B. 
Dean of Students, University of 
Alabama, University, Alabama 


Henry, CHarces A. 

Alumni Secretary & Admissions 
Counselor, Hiram College, Hiram, 
Ohio 

Henry, Victor P. 

President, Lindsey Wilson Junior 
College, Columbia, Kentucky 


HERMAN, Haro_p W. 
Managing Editor, College & Uni- 
versity Business, Chicago, Illinois 


Hixsun, Ben 
Registrar, Mississippi State Col- 
lege, State College, Mississippi 


Hitt, Georce E. 
Director of Teacher Training, 
Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 
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Name, Position, and Address 


Hicviarp, GEORGE 

Director, Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Himsteap, RAcpu E. 

General Secretary, American As- 
sociation of University Professors, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hix, C. E., Jr. ‘ 
Professor of Religion and Philoso- 
phy, Central College, Fayette, Mis- 
souri : 

Hot, Cart W. 

Dean, Manchester College, North 
Manchester, Indiana 


Ho.Leran, Mary P. 
Professor of Social Science, St. 
Joseph College, West Hartford, 


Connecticut 


Hous, Ernest V. 

Principal Specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ho.uis, ORLANDO JOHN 
Dean, School of Law, University 
of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


Hoim, AcFrep B. 

Director of Public Relations and 
of the Junior College, State Teach- 
ers College, Mayville, North Da- 
kota 


Homes, Leste A. . 
Administrative Assistant to the 
President, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 


Ho.ter, FREDERICK J. 

Dean of Men, Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio 

Hopkins, E. H. 

Vice President, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington 
Horn, NEtson P. 

President, Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kansas 

Horne, L. S. 

New York Times, Chicago Bu- 
reau, Tribune Tower, Chicago, 
Tilinois 


Horner, Hartan H. 

Secretary, Council on Dental Edu- 
cation, American Dental Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 

Horscn, M. J. 

President, West Virginia Institute 
of Technology, Montgomery, West 
Virginia 
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XVII 


Hostet_er, C. E. 

Director, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education, Chicago Branci 
Office, Veterans Administration, 
Chicago, Illinois 


House, Rosert B. 

Chancellor, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina 

Hovpe, Freperick L. 

President, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana 


Howe, Henry V. 

Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana 


SisteR Mary HuBerta 
President, Saint Francis Xavier 
College for Women, Chicago, II- 
linois 

Huacues, J. M. 

Dean, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Il- 
linois 

Humpnrey, G. D. 

President, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Huneate, T. L. 

Controller, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 
New York 


INGRAHAM, Mark H. 

Dean of the College of Letters 
and Science, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 


InMAN, Mrs. Fressa B. 
Director of Admissions, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


IrtNER, R, T. 

Assistant Dean of the Faculties, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 


Jackson, Rep E. 
Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Jacoss, ALBERT C. 

Assistant to the President, Colum- 
bia University, New York, New 
York 


Jose, E, R. 

Executive Secretary, Board of 
Trustees, Institutions of Higher 
Learning, Jackson, Mississippi 
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Name, Position, and Address 


JOHNSEN, COMMANDER W. H. 
Officer in Charge of Educational 
Services Section, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jonnson, ArTHUR E. 

Veterans Affairs Counselor, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

Jounson, B. LAMAR 

Dean of Instruction and Librarian, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 


JoHNson, CHaRLEs S. 
President-Elect, Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Jounson, Mrs. Racpu A, 
Department of Higher Education, 
National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


JoHNson, WitLoucnsy H, 
Director, Veterans Service Com- 
mittee, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 

Jones, W, C. 

Dean of the Graduate School, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Jones, Wiituiam C, 

President, Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, California 

JosEPHSON, CLARENCE E, 

Chief Educational Officer, U. S. 
Office of Education, Chicago, 
Illinois 


KaHN, DoroTHEA 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Kammer, REVEREND Epwarp J. 
Dean, College of Commerce, De- 
Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 
KastNER, E:woop C. 

Registrar & Supervisor of Admis- 
sions, New York University, New 
York, New York 


KauFrrMaNn, R, C. 

Head, Social Service Department, 
Bethel College, North Newton, 
Kansas 


Keerer, D. E. 

Director of Admissions, The Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico 


Keerer, Kart H. 
Finance Chairman, Iowa Weslevan 
College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
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KEENAN, Rosert C. 
Dean, Schurz Evening College, 
Chicago, Illinois 


KELLER, J. O. 

Assistant to the President, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 


KELLy, Jonn G. 
Registrar, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, South Carolina 


KENNA, REVEREND Howarp 
Director of Studies, University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, In- 
diana 


KENNEY, Epwarp E. 
Superiatendent of Buildings and 
Utilities, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Kite, Frank 
Dean, Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota 


Kino, Harotp J. 

Comptroller, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 


KLEIN, JULIUS 
Chicago Sun, Chicago, Illinois 


KveInpELL, E. H. 
President, State Teachers College, 
River Falls, Wisconsin 


KLINEFELTER, DONALD 
Director of Admissions, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota 


K.otscue, J. M. 
President, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Krart, Micton E. 

Dean of the Academic Faculty, 
Earlham College, Richmond, In- 
diana 


KraMer, J. Howarp 
President, Southern State Normal 
School, Springfield, South Dakota 


Krausnarr, Orro F. 


Professor of Philosophy, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts 


Kunn, Cuester F. 
Head, College of Liberal Arts, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 

LaMpEN, ALBERT E. 

Professor of Mathematics, Hope 
College, Holland, Michigan 
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Lane, REVEREND JouN J. 

Director of Veterans Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana 

Larsen, A. H. 

Assistant Dean, [Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Il- 
linois 

Lee, Cuarces A. 

Professor of Education, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri 
LEFFLER, EMIL 

Dean, Albion College, 
Michigan 

Lipsy, P. A. 
Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

LittLe, KENNETH 

Director, Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Lioyp, R. McALLIsTER 

President, Teachers Insurance & 
Annuity Association of America, 
New York, New York 

Love, M. A. 

Dean of Administration, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois 


Albion, 


Lowe, Raymonp N. 

Officer in charge, Navy Training . 
School, Navy Training Center, 
Great Lakes, Illinois 

Lucky, L. B. 

Director, Veterans Education, 
Louisiana State University & A & 
M College, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana 


LuNDBERG, OLOF 
Chief Accounting Officer, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Cali- 


fornia 


Manan, Ernest 
Dean of Instruction, State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Mantey, A. E. 

Dean, Undergraduate School, 
North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham, Durham, North Carolina 


Mann, ALBERT Z. 

Director of Public Relations, 
Hamline University, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


Masters, Harry V. 
President, Albright College, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania 
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MatTuHewson, Rospert H. 
Associate Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


Maynarp, S. B. 

Treasurer, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Meape, RaymMonp D, 

Principal, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
MEDsKER, LELAND 
Dean, Wright Junior 
Chicago, Illinois 


College, 


MELDRUM, JAMES 

Dean of Men, Northern IIlino‘s 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois 


Metz, G. E. 
Registrar, Clemson College, Clem- 
son, South Carolina 


Metzet, Georce V, 
Registrar, University 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Micver, Ernest C. 
Registrar, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


of Tulsa, 


Mi_TNER, CuHares C. 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Portland, Portland, 
Oregon 


Miner, Roserr J. 
Director of Student Affairs, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio 


MitTcHELL, Dace 
Dean, Bradford Junior 
Bradford, Massachusetts 


College, 


MITCHELL, MARJORIE 

President, Cottey College, Nevada, 
Missouri 

MitTcHeLL, WiLLIAM M. 

Head, Department of History, 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri 


Moore, Jonn F. 

Director, Summer Session, Con- 
necticut College, New London, 
Connecticut 


Moore, M. G. 

Director of Education, Illinois 
Veterans Commission, Springfield, 
Illinois 


Moore, W. J. 

Dean, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky 
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Morey, Lioyp 

Comptroller, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

MorGan, BARTON 

Director of Teacher Education, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Moraan, W, P. 

President, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illi- 
nois 

Morreti, CoLtoneLt ArtuHurR D. 
Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of 
Community Facilities, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Morriti, M. A. 
Dean, Hamline 
Paul, Minnesota 
Morris, C. S. 
President, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, San Mateo, California 
Mortvept, RoBERT 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
University of Kansas City, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri 

Mosier, Earv E, 

Chief, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation and Certification, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Lans- 
ing, Michigan 

Mosse, A. 

Photographer, Chicago Sun, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Mutcany, REVEREND STEPHEN A. 
Dean, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts 

Murpny, Maurice 

Registrar, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


University, St. 


Murpny, Paut G. 

Dean of Administration, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 


Murpny, Reverend T. H. 
Treasurer, The Creighton Univer- 
sity, Omaha, Nebraska 


Myers, Atonzo F, 

Chairman, Department of Higher 
Education, New York University, 
New York, New York 


MacDona.p, Miss Hazei 
Women’s National News Service, 
Chicago Daily Times, Chicago, 
Illinois 


MacManon, Donatp H, 

Dean of Instruction, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, 
Georgia 
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MacMinn, Paut 

Director of Student Affairs, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma 

McCarter, Pete Kyte 

Dean of the University, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University, 
Mississippi 

McCartney, E. R. 

Dean, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, Hays, Kansas 
McCaskiLL, JaMes L. 


Assistant Director, Legislative- 
Federal Relations Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, 


Washington, D. C. 

McC uskey, Miss K, L. 
Professor of Chemistry, Saint 
Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois 


McCracken, C. W. 
Dean of Men, Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio 


McDaniet, Henry BonNER 
Associate Professor of Education. 
Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, Califor- 
nia 


McDiarmip, E. W. 
Librarian, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


McDona.p, Ratpu W. 

Executive Secretary, Department 
of Higher Education, National 
Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 


McE roy, M. FRANcis 
Registrar, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinois 


McEwen, Mrs. Marjorie 
Professor of French, Blackburn 
College, Carlinville, Illinois 


McGrath, Ear J. 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 


McGutre, REVEREND FRANCIS 
N. X. 

President, Villanova College, Vil- 

lanova, Pennsylvania 

McKeeg, K. S. 

Dean, Potomac State School of 

West Virginia University, Keyser, 

West Virginia 


McKinney, Roserr L. 

Assistant to the President, North- 
east Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Missouri 
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McLemore, R. A. 
Dean, Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


McMAnus, ReveREND WiLu1aM E. 
Assistant Director, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


McMittan, J. C. 
President, State Normal and In- 


dustrial School, Ellendale, North 
Dakota 


McNutt, Frankuin H. 

Associate Dean of Graduate School, 
Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 


Napier, T. H. 
Dean, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama 


Narmore, Pui B. 
Executive Dean, Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia 


Netson, A. C. 

Dean of Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 


NELson, ERLAND 


President, Carthage 
Carthage, Illinois 


NELson, M. J. 

Dean of the Faculty, Iowa State _ 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa 


College, 


NETTERVILLE, G. LEON 
Business Manager, Southern Uni- 
versity, Scotlandville, Louisiana 


Newsurn, Harry K. 
President, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 


NewMan, WALTER S.. 
Vice President, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 


Newsom, N. WiLL1AM 

Dean of Instruction, Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado 
Nicuotas, W. L. 

President, Nebraska State Teach- 
ers College, Peru, Nebraska 
Norris, E. B. 

Dean of Engineering, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia 

Noyer, RALPH 

Dean of the College, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
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Oates, ANNE J. 

Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut 
O'Donnel, W. E. 

Dean, College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


OPPENHEIMER, J. J. 
Dean, College of Arts, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


Parkinson, G. A. 

Director, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin : 


PaRMENTER, L. E, 


Executive Manager, National 


School Service, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago, IIlinois 


Parsons, Ricnarp T. 
President, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 


Partcn, C, E. 

Dean, School of Education, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


Partio, F. L, 

Dean, Michigan College of Min- 
ing and Technology, Houghton, 
Michigan 

Pence, Joun W. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, 
West Virginia 


Perry, THomas A. 

Chairman, Division of Language 
and Literature, Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri 


Peters, Irvin L. 
Dean, Central 
Teachers College, 
Missouri 


Missouri State 
Warrensburg, 


Petrerson, E. T. 

Dean, College of Education, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 


Petry, Loren C. 
Director, Veterans Education, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York 


Pierson, Georce A. 
Dean of Students, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


PLoENGEs, E. W. 
Veterans Counselor, James Milli- 
kin University, Decatur, Illinois 


Pope, WALTER S. 
Dean, Sterling Morton Junior Col- 
lege, Cicero, Illinois 
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Porter, C. Scorr 

Dean, Amherst College, Amherst, 
Massachusetts 

Porrer, A. A. 

Dean of Engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana 


Potter, EuGcene M. 
Bursar, Central College, Fayette, 
Missouri 


Powers, F. W,. 

Physical Education _ Instructor, 
Mason City Junior College, Mason 
City, Iowa 

Price, J. Sr. Crair 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 


Howard University, Washington, 
D. C. 


Puckett, E. P. 
Dean, Central 
Missouri 
Pucstey, A. L. 
Dean of Administration, Kansas 
State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas 

Purks, J. H., Jr. 
Dean of the College 


College, Fayette, 


of Arts 


‘and Sciences, Emory University, 


Emory University, Georg:a 
Quat.iey, O. W. 


Dean, Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa 


Quares, BENJAMIN A. 
Dean, Dillard University, 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Rag, A. A. 
Director, Veterans Center, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts 


RAUBENHEIMER, A. S. 
Educational Vice President, Uni- 
versity of Southern Calitorma, 
Los Angeles, California 


New 


RAusHENBUsH, Mrs. EsTHER 
Director of Education, Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New 
York 


RayMonpD, Bruce M. 

Business Manager, Hope College, 
Holland, Michigan 

Reats, Wiruis H. 

Dean, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

Recnarp, ©, H. 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts, The 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming 
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REINERT, REVEREND Paut C. 
Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 

REINHARDT, EMMA 

Head, Department of Education, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois 


REINHART, ROBERT 

Director, Veterans Institute, High- 
land Park Junior College, High- 
land Park, Michigan 

Ruopes, P. N. 

Vice President, Southwestern at 
Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee 
Ricart, J. Epowarp 

Counselor to Veterans, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

RICHARDSON, THOMAS 

Director of Student Personnel, 
Head of Psychology Department, 
Texas Christian University, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

RICHTMEYER, C. C. 

Director of Instruction, Central 
Michigan College, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan 

Riep, Harrop O. 

Assistant Dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico 

Ross, Harry J. 

Assistant Manager, National 
School Service Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Roserts, L, E. 

Administrative Dean, West Geor- 
gia College, Carrollton, Georgia 
Roum, Homer 

Supervisor, Education and Train- 
ing, Veterans Administration, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Sister M. Rose 

Dean, College of St. Scholastica, 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Sister Ros—k Dominic 

Dean, Saint Mary College, Xavier, 
Kansas 

Rosecrance, F, C. 

Associate Dean of Instruction, 
School of Education, New York 
University, New York, New York 


Rousse, T. A. 
Coordinator, University Veterans 
Advisory Service, University of 


Texas, Austin, Texas 
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Rusu, J. Epwin 
Dean, Snead Junior College, Boaz, 
Alabama 


Russet, Joun Dace 

Chief, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


SauLs, KIEFER 
Secretary and Treasurer, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah 


ScnaFrF, WALTER R. 
Head, Department of Education, 
Central College, Fayette, Missouri 


Scueps, CLARENCE 
Comptroller, University of Missis- 
sippi, University, Mississippi 


ScuiFFLey, W. ARCHIE 

Director of Veterans Education, 
Division of Veterans Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


ScHvereR, Louis M. 

Head, Department of Education, 
Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois 


Scumirz, HENRY 
Dean, College of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 


ScurieBer, E. H, 
Dean, Superior State Teachers 
College, Superior, Wisconsin 


ScuuLtz, Frank G. 

Dean, Division of. General Science, 
South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings, South Dakota 


ScHwaLm, V. F. 
President, Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana 


Scort, G. WALTER 
Director of Admissions, Kalama- 
zoo College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


ScrimsHaw, Mrs. STEWART 
Chairman of Education, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1714 North 71st Street, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wisconsin 


Scroccs, SCHILLER 

Dean, School of Arts and Science, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa 
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Se1FeRT, Car E. 

Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Association of Colleges ancl 
Universities, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 


SELDEN, WILLIAM K. 

Director of Admissions, North- 
western University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois 


Sevrinson, C. A, 

Dean and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, State College Station, 
Fargo, North Dakota 


SEWELL, CoLoneL WALTER E, 
Chief, Education Branch, Infor- 
mation and Education Division, 
War Department Special Staff, 
Washington, D. C. 


SHarER, Davin M. 

Vice President and Comptroller, 
DePaul University, Chicago, IIli- 
nois 

SHaw, SPENCER 

Manager, Northern Central Divi- 
sion, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Chicago, Illinois 


SHOENFIELD, ALLEN 
Detroit News, Detroit, Michigan 


Suutt, C. N. 
Dean, Lower Division, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Kentucky 


S1eBREcHT, E. B. 
Dean of College, Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, St. Peter, Minnesota 


S1ePERT, ALBERT F, 

Vice President, Bradley Univer 
sity, Peoria, Illinois 

Simon, WEBSTER G. 

Educational Vice President, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Simmons, H. E. 


President, University of Akron, 


Akron, Ohio 


Sms, C, C, 

Head, Social Science Department, 
Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


SMALL, GeorcE D. 
Coordinator for Veterans, Univer- 
sity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


SMITH, CLARKE ; 
Assistant Secretary of the Re- 
gents, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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Smitu, Ernest E, 

President, Sioux Falls College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Smirn, F. C. 

Dean of Graduate School and 
Dean of University, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
SmitH, Frank C. 

Chief, Training Facilities, Veter- 
ans ‘Administration, Chicago, Illi- 
nois 

Smith, Freperick D. 


Dean of Instruction, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 


SmiTH, IsaBEL 

Art Education Department, Chi- 
cago Art Institute School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Smitn, Leon P. 

Dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 

Smit, Roy A. 

Professor of Mathematics, Morn- 
ingside College, Sioux City, lowa 
Smyser, W. C. 

Registrar, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

SOMERVILLE, J. J. 

Dean of Men, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio 
SOUTHERLAND, TED B. 

Dean of Men, Hillsdale College, 
Hillsdale, Michigan 


Soutuwick, ARTHUR F, 

Registrar and Director of Guid- 
ance, College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio 

SPATHELF, Victor F. 

Dean of Student Affairs, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan 


Spicer, JoHN R. 

Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 

SpraGcue, Horace J. 

Assistant Administrator, Services 
to Veterans, The American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. 


STALNAKER, LUTHER 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

STaMM, FREDERICK W. 

Acting President, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
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STANISLAUS, REVEREND B. 


President, St. Mary's College, 
Winona, Minnesota 
STEGEMAN, H. V. E. 
Registrar, Northwestern Junior 


College, Orange City, Iowa 


STEINHAUER, GuRNETT C. 
Business Manager, Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colo- 
rado 


STEPHENS, THEODORE PIERSON 
President, Aurora College, Aurora, 
Illinois 


STEWART, ARTHUR 
Chicago Times, Chicago, Illinois 


Stewart, R. B. 
Vice President, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Stroke, Stuart M. 

Chairman, Department of Psy- 
chology and Education, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts 


StroziER, Robert M. 
Dean of Students, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


STUDENSKI, PAUL 

Professor of Economics, New 
York University, New York, New 
York 


Summers, R, E. 

Dean of Admissions and Records, 
University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 


Sutton, GLENN W. 

Director, Savannah Division, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Savannah, 
Georgia 


Swain, C. C. 
President, State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota 


Swanson, ARTHUR M. 
Dean, The Junior College of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas City, Missouri 


TayLor, BERNARD P, 

Assistant to the President, Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Illinois 


TENNEY, Epwarp A. 
Dean of the Faculty, Ripon Col- 
lege, Ripon, Wisconsin 


THACKREY, Russe. I. 

Executive Secretary, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Washington, D. C. 
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THEOBALD, JoHN J. 

Dean of Administration, City Col- 
lege of New York, New York, 
New York 

Tuistep, Moses N. ; 
Director, Veterans Service Bureau, 
Western Illinois State College, 
Macomb, Illinois 


Tuomas, C. V. 
President, Fenn College, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Tuomas, Outn E. 

Executive Secretary, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan 
THOMPSON, FRENCH W. 
President, Greenbrier College, 
Lewisburg, West Virginia 


THoMpson, Ronatp B. 

Registrar and University Ex- 
aminer, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


THURBER, Ciara M. 
Dean of the College, Lesley Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Tuwinc, Ettswortn R. 
Health Director, Aurora College, 
Aurora, Illinois 


Timmer, ALBERT H. 
Director of Admissions, 
College, Holland, Michigan 


Hope 


TOEPELMAN, W. C. 
Director of Veterans Affairs, Uni- 


versity of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 

TostLeBe, M. F. 

Veterans Counselor, Northern 


State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 


TownsEnpD, L, G. 

Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 


TRENHOLM, H. CounciLh 
President. State Teachers College, 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Tripper, B. K. 


Dean, Wabash College, 
fordsville, Indiana 


Craw- 


Trotter, Ive P. 

Director, Extension Service, Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, College Station, Texas 


TurNER, Frep H. 
Dean of Students, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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Umseck, SHarvy G. 

Dean of College, College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 

Vanpver Beke, G. E. 
Coordinator of Veterans Affairs. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Van Dyke, Haroip Q. 
Director, Veterans Affairs, Colo- 
rado Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado 


Von EscHEN, CLARENCE 
Chairman, Department of Edu- 
cation, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis- 
consin 


VoskuyL, Rocer J. 

Academic Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 


WAGENSELLER, W. R. 

Treasurer, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 


Wacker, Emery R., Jr. 
Dean of Admissions, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island 


Wa ters, J. E. 
President, Alfred University, Al- 
fred, New York 


WANGLER, REVEREND T. J. 

Dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, De Paul University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Warner, WILLIAM 

Chairman, Secondary Curriculum, 
New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey 


Way, Haron E, 
Vice President, 
Galesburg, Illinois 


Wess, Rosert W. 
Coordinator of Veterans Affairs, 
University of California, Los 
Angeles, California 


Knox College, 


Weser, Ronacp G. 
Business Manager, Mount Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio 


We cu, Dare D. 
President, University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


We tcn, L. W. 
Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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WERMIEL, BENJAMIN 

Assistant Executive Officer, Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, Department 
of Labor, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 


WESssELL, Nixs Y. 
Dean, Tufts College, 
Massachusetts 


Medford, 


WuartTon, MILprep M. 
Extension Specialist, National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Chicago, Illinois 


White, Joun F, 
Dean of Students, Illinois Insti- 


tute of Technology, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Wick, RutH 

Executive Assistant Director, 


Student Service Committee, Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, Chicago, 
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